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Winter snows and winter 7 
appetites disappear together. 
The growing warmth of spring 
creates a desire for lighter, daintier [ij 
foods. Begin the daysim 
right with Springtime jim 
Breakfasts of ; 


$ Swiit’s Premium 
: Bacon or Ham 


The standard of excellent 
quality. 
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Common Sense in Exercise. 
By Chas. H. Cochrane 


“The Lighted Candles.” Begun in April; con- 
cluded in May. By Robert Hichens 


The Implements and Methods of Modern 
Warfare 


Fighting “The Silver King.” An article on Tar- 
pon Fishing. By Louis Rhead 


Gardens and Their Care. The Second Lesson. By 
Lieut. Hugh M. Kelly 





Good Stories--The Best in Art 
Live Up-to-date Articles 





15c. a Copy. ALL NEWSDEALERS $1.50 a Year 
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Magazine Reading 





Now and then you hear some one say that after all Magazine 
Reading can’t take the place of books. But this doesn’t take into con- 
sideration the fact that many of the most important and best known 
books of our time have first appeared in magazines. ‘The value of the 
magazine, of course, depends upon the character of the reading it 
affords. Take 


SCRIBNER’S 


for example and recall some of the great books that have appeared 
in its pages: 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s. The Master of Ballantrae 
Robert Louis Stevenson's The Wrecker 

i se. Seer ....+......S$entimental Tommy 

Ds We NT sis 50k 3.0 sind s we kde eee Little White Bird 

George Meredith’s..... ..... The Amazing Marriage 
Thomas Nelson Page’s Red Rock 


These are but a few titles and authors. 


Just now SCRIBNER’S is publishing the most notable and distine- 


tively American story of the year, 


The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
By John Fox, Jr., 


and Vera, the Medium 
By Richard Harding Davis, 


a story of New York, began in the April Number. 
In a year SCRIBNER’S gives you the equivalent of a whole 


shelf of carefully selected books on a great variety of subjects: 
Fiction, Travel, History, Adventure, Biography, Etc., Etc. 


$3.00 a Year 25 Cents a Number 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want wha 
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If You Earn Less 


I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. My system of instruction by Mail 
is the only one in existence that has the hearty 
endorsement of the great experts and publishers 
and I am anxious to send my Prospectus, tc 

gether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever given in the history of correspondence in- 
Struction, if you are interested. 1 will show 
you how to earn from §25 to $100 per week. 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
856 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 

















(We absolutely ‘guarantee ee to teach shorthand ‘complete in 
‘only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your apsolute comman 
The best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Law 
M . ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
pusiness men_and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot take continual daily pratice aswith 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 
everywhere. Send to-dav for booklets. testimonials, etc. 
c HICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Lt ae 





























1 Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogu 


CHAS, J. STRONG, Pres. 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22. Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind’’ 


VENTRILOQUISM 


Taught Any Man or Boy 
by Mail at Home. This is no special gift as 
you have supposed, but an art. I have 
taught thousands in all parts of the world. 
Cost small. Send today, 2-cent stamp for 
particulars and proofs. 

0. A. SMITH, Room 710 —2040 Knoxville Av., PEORIA, ILL. 


LEARN TO WRITE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
a Salary of Learn the most profitable and 


s 2 5 . To Ss 1 OO fascinating profession in the 
4 world. Taught thoroughly by 
mail. Our beautiful prospectus 
Page-Davis choo] gives full details. It will be 


Addres ) Ofer 51 0 Wabash Ave CHKAGO =. Sent FREE. 
Lake {Secs 10) 150 Namaw Se. NEW YORK 
































BE AN ES TRA a Leam to Draw. We will 


tench you by mall how SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, OMee 10, 
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A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren 
ticeshi, We will also improve the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catalog 
The ngraving School, Dept. 10, 90 —— Ave., Chieago, Il. 
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Insurance Business, and appoint you 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage com pany 
in America. Kepresentati ves are making § 


any inv@tment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department will give you more 


choice, salable 





em ° 300070910000 
A WEAR tte 


REAL ESTATE 
PL URS US DEKE 


We will teach you by mail the Keal Estate, General Brokerage, and 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


10,000 a year without 





handle than any other institution in the world. 
Law Course Free to Each Representative. 
Write for 62-page book, free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 1842 Reaper Block, Chicago, 
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You CAN EARN 4: 













52.000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


Hundreds of good positions open, you can easily 
secure one of them. No former experience re- 
quired. If you are ambitious and want to earn 
more money write for our our free catalog, “A 
Knight of the Grip” today. Address Dept.s#06 
National Salesmana Training Asxociation 
OFFICES: Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIL, Lumber Exchange, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Scarritt Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. Write nearest office. 


STRONG ARMS 


For 10c in Stamps or coin 


I will send, as long as they last, one of my charts showing 
exercises that will uickly build up shoulders, arms, 
forearms, and d hands without any apparatus. They 
are beautielly illustrated with twenty half-tone cuts. 
egular price 25 cents 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
460 Rarker Building 110 West 42d St., N. Y¥. City. 
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The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal. 


of conversational French, German, Spanish or Italian. 





FRENCH — GERMAN 
SPANISH — ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
of Practical Linguistry 








YOU_HEAR_ THE EXACT PRONU NCIATION OF 
EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice. 
several times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery 


Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
820 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 1Cth St., New York 
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June Popular Magazine 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 


MY LORD OF THE PILLAGERS 


By FRANCIS LYNDE 


{ Author of “The Taming of Red Butte Western,” Etc. 











A great novel, full of rapidly shifting scenes and intensely dramatic 

situations. The main interest lies in the efforts of the hero of the 

story to prevent the despoliation of forest reserves by an organized 

band of lumber thieves. There are several minor threads of interest, 

moreover, which go to make this story one of the most exciting novels 
we have published for some time. 





A HUMOROUS BASEBALL STORY 
HOW HE BECAME A BALL-PLAYER 


By W. B. M. FERGUSON 


This is the unvarnished account of the rise to distinction of an expert in the 
national game—or so the cub reporter thought. 


$1000 WORTH OF VIOLETS 
By CHARLES PRESCOTT FULLER 


\ The story of an adventure that is liable to happen to any one at any time—if you 
happen to be in New York, and run across the right sort of people, that is. 











THE WILD MAN OF JERSEY THE MAN WITH THE PAW 
By RALPH D. PAINE By J. KENILWORTH EGERTON 
’ e secoud instalment of this great serial, replete The baffling mystery that puzzled the police of all 
1umor and adventure, bears out the remarkable Europe is brought to a startling and dramatic close 
nise ot the opening. | in the concluding instalment of this two-part story. 
OTHER FEATURES FOR JUNE 
NO MARGIN, = ~ = = = - - = - = - - Harold C. Burr 
rhe inside story of a little Wall Street deal. 
) THE DOUBLE CROSS,- - += = + - = = = «= = BM. Bower 
° | An amusing story of some high-handed doings in the West 
THE CONDITIONAL LEGATEE, - = = > = = a = A. M. Chisholm 
How a Scotchman proved that he had some sense of humor 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE, - - - - - - - - * T. Jenkins Hains 
A lot of exciting adventures crop up in eluding one’s obligations 

FIFTY FEET OF RAWHIDE, - = . - = . - - - B. W. Sinclair 

A tale of revenge decidedly out of the beaten path 
THE YELLOW FACE, - - - ° r . - - - - Fred M. White 
As this remarkable serial progresses, the interest becomes more and more absorbing 

THE HOMECOMING OF JIM SAUNDERS, - - - - . - Lloyd Roberts 
An exhilarating contest in keeping on the upper side of a log 

THE MANTLE OF MOISSAN, . . - - - - - - Scott Campbell 


The solution of an extraordinary mystery in an unusual way. 


On sale everywhere May 10. Price 15 cents 


(Contains more reading-matter than any magazine 
published anywhere at any price.) 
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You can’t 
insure when 
you are 
worn out. 


You can’t 
insure when 
you are 


dying. 
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NOW = 


The longer you put it off the harder it will be. If the future of your wife, your daughters, 
your sons, yourself,—is to be provided for,—the best time to make that provision is NOW. 


WRITE TODAY FOR RATES 
The Low Cost will Surprise You. 


State age, nearest birthday, and occupation. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


The New 
Low Cost 
Policy. 


More Life 
Insurance 
for Less 





























JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Dept. 90 HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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HONEST GOODS 
HONEST LABELS 
--THEN QUALITY 


Mother's pastry was always good because 
her shortening was always good and the 
only shortening she knew was leaf lard--- 
genuine leaf lard. That's exactly what 
“Simon Pure” Lard is, only it really is 
better than home-made lard can be be- 
cause of the uniform excellence found 
Besides, mother 


could not get as good raw leaf as we do. 


only in “Simon Pure.” 


We have the pick of thousands of pieces 
‘daily---she had only what her butcher 
could give her. It’s due to these spe- 
cially selected, crinkly, edible leaves --- 
refined by honest, Quality-producing 
methods---that ‘Simon Pure’”’ is the fin- 


est lard on earth---the ‘‘Cream of Short- 


. ” 
ening. 





Sold only in Government Inspected 


and Sealed Pails, three’s, five’s and ten’s. If 
you wish to better mother’s pastry you must 


better her shortening. You can by using Simon 


Pure --- many a mother says so herself, and 


she ought to know. So will you if you try it. 








ED food is as nutritious as that | 
which is baked or boiled, in spite | 
of the solemn protests of faddists 


who declare that it is most in- 
digestible. If it proves unhealthful, the | 
cause may be traced to one of two things 
---the frying process has been unskill- 
fully performed, or more often, the lard 
used was of an inferior quality. 
“Frying” means immersing the article 
to be cooked in fat that covers it. In 





“Simon Pure’ Pop-Overs 






the last analysis it is steaming. The 
moment the article to be cooked touches 





Golden Ball Fritters 





the fat, its surface becomes coagulated, 


juices to get out. These are turned into | 


steam, which cooks the food. The fat 
merely browns the outer surface. About 
three pounds of Armour’s Simon Pure 
Leaf Lard will be required for use in a 
kettle eight inches in diameter. This 
may appear to be an extravagance to a 
housekeeper whose idea of frying con- 
sists in greasing the bottom of a frying 
pan with a tiny bit of fat. As a mat- 


ter of fact, frying in deep fat is an econ- | 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


omy as well as an absolute necessity 
from the standpoint of health. 

The fat should not be boiling, but 
“smoking” hot. A good general rule 
regarding temperature is this: If a slice 
of raw potato browns in it in from 40sto 
60 seconds, the fat is ready for use. Gen- 
erally speaking, doughnuts and batters 
require a lower heat than breaded meats, 
and the latter do not require as high a 
temperature as potatoes, fish and all wat- 


| ery articles, which must be fried at the 


making it impossible for the natural | 


highest possible temperature. 





“Simon Pure” Rosettes 
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HILHAM ABBEY, 
the ancient seat of the 
Bodley family of 
Westmoreland, was in 
a very unwonted state 
of bustle and life. For 
not only was Sir 
™ Hamilton Bodley, with 
his American wife, expected home to- 
day from his long wanderings over the 
face of the globe; but in the west wing 
of the Abbey a wedding-party was as- 
sembled. Daphne Medlycott, the beau- 
tiful daughter of Sir Hamilton’s wid- 
owed aunt, was marrying the American 
to whom, for ten long years, she had 
been engaged ; and who now, finally en- 
riched by successful maneuvers of the 
copper market, had at last returned to 
claim her. 

In the drawing-room, a highly select 
company inspected the wedding-pres- 
ents; and discoursed on dear Daphne’s 
luck, and wondered when Sir Hamilton 
would arrive, and what his new Ameri- 
can wife would be like, and whether she 
had succeeded in reforming her hus- 
band’s shockingly impossible habits. It 
was these habits of his, indeed, which 
had led his despairing father, some 
years before, to pack his precious son 
off on a voyage around the world. 














This ‘Rake’s Progress,” of which 
spicy rumors came back now and then 
to enliven the respectable Westmore- 
land world, had been prolonged over 
the old gentleman's death, and the con- 
sequent accession of the Rake in ques- 
tion to the ancient baronetage. Now at 
least he was a baronet, he was married, 
he was doubtless much improved. Was 
he coming yet? Interest in this ques- 
tion ran high. How perfectly divvy, 
my dear, if he and Lady Stars-and- 
Stripes Bodley should walk in at this 
moment! 

The amiable interest of the wedding- 
guests was doomed, however, to disap- 
pointment. Just at this moment Mrs. 
Medlycott, pausing in the final arrange- 
ment of her daughter’s tulle veil, was 
tearing open a telegram handed her by 
Nash, the ancient butler of the Abbey. 


Arrived in Liverpool. Hamilton too ill to 
travel. Hope to reach Chilham in a few 
days. Regrets and congratulations. 

V. Bop.ey. 


Here was a disappointment! And 
moreover, every one that knew Sir 
Hamilton Bodley knew with regrettable 
certainty what the nature of his illness 
must be. Hardly had the aunt of the 
expected baronet exploded in the vexed 
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regret. that such a message must pro- 
duce, than a tap at the door announced 
Tom Codrington. Tom was the curate 
of Chilham, the infatuated slave of the 
bride, and the old friend of the bride- 
groom, Richard Sugden. 

Another disappointment! Tom came 
to announce an inevitable delay in the 
ceremony. Just now, in his capacity as 
best man, he had glanced over the li- 
cense which Dick had procured yester- 
day in the near-by village of Wick. 
What had he found? A stupid flaw, 
consequent on the deafness of the aged 
town-clerk. lle had reversed the names! 
Permission to marry, etc., was thereby 
hard Medly cott and Daphne 





given to Ric 
_ sate 

So Dick, not yet having his own car, 
and finding in the stables of an absentce 
owner no horse-flesh to speed him on 
his way, was off hot-f ; 

hort cut across the park. It was un- 
fortunate—the time was near at hand 
the guests were waiting, the bride was 
dressed and decorated, the dean was 
putting on his surplice in the little east 
room. Dick, however, hoped to be back 
within the half-hour. And Daphne was 
not to worr 1 no account was dear 
Daphne to worry! 

‘I’m not worrying!” returned the 
bride, with serene confidence. Her af- 
fection for her husband-to-be, though 
very steadfast and pleasant, was not 
precisely of the passionate kind to wring 
her heart at this delay. “I think it was 
rather stupid of Dick, but it can’t be 
helped now. And anyway, as our train 
doesn't leave Wick till four o’clock, and 
it’s only noon now, we shall be able to 
catch the Great Northern to-night just 
as we planned. A flaw in the license 
what’s that?” She laughed her little 
laugh. “If Dick had never 
come back from America, or if it had 
been another wife turning up, there 
might have been something to worry 








about. But a half-hour’s delay! Tom, 
you may run away now. Mama, this 
prig of white lilac just a little higher 


over the left ear, please. 

So in Chilham Abbey, bride and wed- 
ding-guests sat and waited for Dick 
Sugden’s return. 


I. 


Dick Sugden, striding swiftly over 
the dewy grass of the park, cursed him- 
self for an incompetent idiot. That he, 
who heretofore had made such a suc- 
cess of everything he touched, should 
thus bungle the most important event of 
his life! His prolonged struggle with 
the copper-sharks of distant Montana, 
to say nothing of his more recent ex- 
periences in Wall Street, New York, 
might have taught him to = a docu- 
ment before accepting it. had not 
even the excuse of a blind et irious hap- 
piness to excuse his negligence. His 
affection for his bride-to-be, though pro 
found, was not exactly of that sort. No, 
none of that kind of nonsense for them. 

Unaccountably, through the hurry 
ing determination of his errand, Dicl 
was aware Of a little pang—a little pang 
felt before. How absurd of him at his 
age—-Dick was thirty-one—to sigh for 
the raptures of two-and-twenty. Ile was 
about to marry the most charming girl 
in the world—could one ask for a more 


blooming beauty, or a more steadfast 


fidelity than she had given him? And 
for anything more exhilarating—pshaw, 
if she could give it, was it certain that 


s 
he retained the youthful fire to profit 
by it? For the rest, Daphne Medlycott 
was the dearest girl in the world. This 
point had been cstablished as an almost 
legalized fact, many years ago, and his 
fidelity to her was the habit of a third 
part of his life. 

On under the big trees, scaring the 
little rabbits into the green distance, and 
even routing out occasionally the dis- 
tant glimpse of a deer; down the 
wooded banl of the tiny trout-st ream, 
across the litt stone bridge, up the 
other bank ag in. Used though he was 
to violent physical exertion, Dick’s 
breath began to come short and the 
veins to swell upon his forehead. If 
only the deserted stables of Chilham 
had been able to supply something be- 
side the old lame mare with which the 
butler did his errands—if he himself, in- 
stead of delaying the purchase of his 
automobile till after his marriage, had 
had that invaluable machine here upon 








the spot! Perhaps, indeed, he would be 
able to hire a gig in Wick for the re- 
turn trip. If he delayed too long, what 
would people say, and how would 
Daphne feel? 

It was curious how thoroughly he re- 
alized that, in spite of Daphne’s un- 
doubted affection for him, her chief con- 
cern would be not with his conduct it- 
self, but his conduct as viewed by the 
little world which was her world. In 
all the ten years of his past life, first in 
the wild freedom of Western America, 
then in the strenuous independence of 
New York, it seemed to him that he had 
never heard so many references to the 
court of other people’s opinion as he 
] in the fortnight since coming back 
hilham again. It was “What will 
the dear countess think?” and “What 
» dean say?” till Sugden had 
1an once found himself on the 
point of breaking out in open and 
bl ious self-assertion. 

lle was, to use his own phrase, 
caught too old to find this sudden im- 
mersion in the tranquil orderliness of 
Inelish country life anything but sti- 
fling. His life since the brief European 
trip which had won for him the ac- 
quaintance and pledge of his future 
vife, had been one of exhilarating haz 
ard, of fierce endeavor, of hardly won 
uccess. Till at last two vears ago the 

dden amazing development of a piece 
of mining property had landed him first 


he front rank of copper produce 2 
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PI 
n by the leaps and bounds of for- 


tune, in the junior partnership of a New 
York brokerage house. 
He skirted a turnip-field, to avoid 
soiling his immaculate new shoes in the 
e. The spectacle of a voung gen- 
tleman ina Prince Albert coat, silk hat 
and encrimsoned visage, racing hot-foot 


past a turnip-field, struck him suddenly 


a ufficiently unexpected to atisfv the 
exacting tastes even of an individual 
1 d and maddened by two weeks of 


ramping gentility of Chilham. Hi 
eath came more cheerfully. 
Then in sight at last was the hedge 
that bordered the Great North Road. 
Only five minutes to Wick! After all, 
he would be back in fairly decent time. 


tes 








THE WHITE FLIER 3 


Now the Americanism on which Dick 
prided himself had, doubtless, its ad- 
vantage; nevertheless, no Englishman 
would have made. the mistake with 
which he found himself suddenly con- 
fronted. 

The hedge! Undoubtedly he had 
heard Tom Codrington say a few mo- 
ments ago: “Don’t forget the hegde!” 
But with the easy optimism about 
hedges of the dweller in a new country, 
he had promptly rushed off and forgot- 
ten the warning. Why should a few 
bushes, planted in a row, be an affair 
for a man in his urgent situation either 
to remember or forget? But now that 
he found himself faced up before some- 
thing resembling the Great Wall of 
China done in green, about eight feet 
high and three feet through, he under 
stood the value of Tom’s unheeded 
warning. 

Dick stood still, surveying the mass 
of leaf and thorns which rose above him 
as smug and impenetrable as that other 
wall of Chilham social custom against 
whose pricks he had so often kicked in 
vain. Though now that he found him- 

If face to face with the deserved con- 
demnation of that Chilham world, he 
found his attitude of easy superiority 
oozing painfully away. 

Not to be on hand at his own wed- 
ding—to keep his bride waiting! Curse 
that hedge that held him from the road, 
there must be a way around it! 

In furious questioning, up and down 
his eye traveled. At a short distance 
from him, an ancient “No Trespassing”’ 


sion rose just beside the hed: The 
i nN was 





board with its warning inscript 





weather-beaten from all usefulness, and 
furthermore concealed by the rising 
growth of the hedge. The post, how- 
ever, was about the thickness of a tele- 


graph-pole and still intact. With a gas; 
of relief, Dick turned and ran toward it. 

A bit of bog through which he ran 
mired his shoes unpleasanily. Tl 


| at Tact 


however, was of small importance. The 
main feature of the case was the dis- 
covery that, from the top of the moss- 
grown post, a pair of reasonably active 
legs might hope—not be certain, but 


hope—to spring over the horrible in- 
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tervening barrier into the freedom of 
the road outside. 

Dick, swiftly surveying the situation, 
stripped off his immaculate, satin-lined, 
Poole-made coat, wrapped it into a 
rapid ball and hurled it over the hedge. 
His hat followed. Retreat being thus 
cut off, he spat on his hands and pre- 
pared to swarm up the post. 

The next instant, by a mighty effort, 
he “chinned himself,” and like Saint 
Simeon Stylites in a white piqué waist- 
coat, he stood balancing himself on the 
little wooden disk, eight feet from the 
ground, which formed the top of the 
post. 

Beneath, a full yard across, lay the 
flat green floor of the hedge. Far be- 
low on the other side was the dusty 
white highroad, with his hat in full 
view. Dick’s suspicious eye glared up 
and down—not a soul in sight, luckily, 
to remark the ridiculous figure he 
made! He took in his breath. 

There was no doubt, the leap was a 
nasty one. Desperately he crouched, 
gathered his forces, and sprang. 

Beneath his feet his point of support 
yielded sickeningly. His body fell 
crashing through the hedge. The hot 
white road rose up to meet him. It 
came swiftly, and hit hard. For a mo- 
ment, the very force of the shock 
knocked all realization from Dick’s 
brain, as it had knocked all the wind 
from his body. He lay motionless, con- 
scious only of the blazing heat of the 
macadam, and of the exceeding comfort 
of being able to lie still for a moment, 
even on so uncomfortable a couch. 

But the furious necessity which had 
urged him to that desperate leap, 
whipped him none the less imperatively 
from his instant’s breathless repose. He 
opened his eyes. There just before him, 
sprawling in the white dust, was _ his 
coat. At a little distance lay his hat, 
dented and whitened. “Who would 
have thought that post was going to 
give way like that?” he reflected re- 
gretfully, as he raised himself heavily 
on his knees. His next exclamation 
was, regrettably, of much less pious a 
character. 

“Oh, damn!” 


He sank back heavily to a sitting po- 
sition, with his left leg extended stiff- 
ly in front of him. From knee to in- 
step it was made no longer of alertly 
responsive muscles, but of one numb, 
twanging ache. 

He sat stupefied, gazing at the rig 
idly extended limb. His sight, how- 
ever, was somewhat obscured by the 
closing of one eye, and by the warm 
blood which oozed from a long scratch 
in his forehead. With his handkerchief, 
he covered up this damage so far as was 
possible, then turned his despairing at- 
tention back to the leg which lay help- 
lessly before him. Then in mechanical 
inquiry, he tried to bend it. The re- 
sulting movement was outwardly a mere 
twitch, inwardly a startling agony quite 
out of proportion to the result attained. 
However, no bones were broken and 
the knee-joint was intact; so much that 
painful reflex motion assured to him. 
The damage, torturing though it might 
be, was no more than a wrench. So 
long as the bones held together, that leg 
was good to carry him on—Daphne was 
waiting for him—he must go on. 

“A trifle of physical pain,” he said 
to himself, with great resolution. “Af- 
ter all, what’s that?’ So, to show his 
command over his own muscles, and the 
perfectly hopeful character of the situa- 
tion, he reached out for his dust- 
smeared coat, shook it and put it on. 
Likewise, his hat. The success of this 
operation filled him with hope. No 
longer in his shirt-sleeves, he appeared 
his own man once more. The empty 
highroad, for which a few moments 
ago he had thanked his fortune, ap- 
peared less unmixed a blessing. If a 
stray farmer’s cart, or dignified country 
equipage, should come along at this mo- 
ment, he would be willing to own the 
gratefulness of the sight. At this lunch- 
hour of noon, however, the road was 
empty. 

He took a long breath, clamped his 
teeth over his lower lip, and rose to his 
feet. 

Three steps, by mere force of will, 
he walked. Then, not for lack of reso- 
lution but merely because the injured 
muscles were helpless to obey the com- 














mand sent down to them from the brain, 
the unfortunate leg flinched—doubled 
up like a rusty tin pipe. Road and 
hedge swam together before Dick’s eyes 
in a kaleidoscope whirl of white and 
green, The next fact which presented 
itself clearly to his mind was the spec- 
tacle of himself, seated once more on 
the blazing macadam. He folded his 
arms, and gazed down the road. 

Could there be for a self-respecting 
man—an American, moreover, desirous 
of cutting a dignified figure in the eyes 
of the old country—a more ludicrous, 
a more hopelessly foolish position ? 

Dick’s tongue, backed by a spirited 
imagination and a not inconsiderable 
experience, had already exhausted its 
stock of expletives on the events of this 
most unhappy morning. A few epithets, 
however, were left for bestowal on the 
barren expanse of the highroad. 

Suddenly he drew in his breath. Far 
down the road, between the green per- 
spective of hedges, appeared a pale blur 
of dust. 

IIe was saved! Aid was coming to 
him at last! Swiftly the flying vehicle 
drew toward him. The brass _head- 
lamps of the huge, white, onrushing car, 
shining in the sun, grew suddenly big 
and bright. With a furious effort, Dick 
struggled to his feet. 

The hum of the car grew louder— 
louder. Its sudden blast shrieked a 
frantic warning. Desperately, like the 
lame duck of the proverb, Dick hopped 
toward the side of the road. But his 
right leg, weakened by the shock which 
had crippled its mate, crumpled under 
the double thus put upon it. 
Swaying to and fro, Dick supported 
himself upright. He waved his arms 
frantically. 

“hil” he 
Help! Hi!” 

The car swerved so violently as bare- 
ly to escape a skid. Its roar was in his 
ears, the hot breath of its gasoline 


stress 


shouted. there ! 


“Help, 


fumes scorched his face in their terrify- 
ing nearness. 
puff of dust. 
Again 
sistence: 
“Hi! hello, there! 


Then the dry, reassuring 
Dick shouted with fierce in- 


Help, I say, help!” 
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The motor’s speed had already slack- 
ened. Dick stared in delighted amaze- 
ment. He had had no idea, really, that 
the thing would stop. Being something 
of an automobilist himself, he had to 
admire not only the kindly considera- 
tion of the driver but the beautiful 
manufacture of the car itself, as he 
watched the ease and promptitude with 
which its velocity was controlled. Then 
wheeling in a_half-circle, it came 
smoothly back to the spot where he sat. 

Never in Dick Sugden’s life, prob- 
ably, had he felt the deep thankfulness 
which was his at that moment. He 
straightened himself to receive the aid 
of his approaching benefactor. With a 
click of levers, the car came to a full 
stop beside him. Dick, kneeling in the 
dust, gazed upward. Not till this mo- 
ment had he observed the fact that the 
driver of this reckless but obliging car 
was a woman. 

Veils, goggles and a Parisian motor- 
coat of raw silk, served to obscure from 
the beholder all facts save this central 
one of her sex. 

“T’m sorry to bother you, but you see 
I’ve had an accident——” Dick began. 
His remarks were, however, cut short 
by the lady who, leaning down over her 
steering-wheel, addressed him in a volu- 
ble flood of French. 

Dick was nonplused. The fact of 
the chauffeur’s sex had been a blow 
sufficiently hard to bear; now when, for 
the first time in his conscious existence, 
he so emphatically needed the aid of a 
man’s efficient arm—but a_ French- 
woman ! 

Dick’s French—a survival of a happy 
fortnight which, just previous to his en- 
gagement to Daphne, he had spent in 
Paris with litthe Tom Codrington—was 
now badly attenuated by ten years of 
American disuse. However, this was no 
time for halting over words. 

“Jai fait une injure,’ he began. 
Then, remembering that injure meant 
insult, and might lead him into fresh 
troubles, he stopped short. His ges- 
ture toward his wounded leg, however, 
was more eloquent. The lady under- 
stood at once. 

“Oui, oui, je comprends bien, ca!” 
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she cried impatiently. “Eh bien, mon- 
sieur, montes, montes!” 

Her voice ran and thrilled with a 
curious excitement, which fell pleasant- 
ly on Dick’s ear. After his month’s 
experience of respectable British immo- 
bility it was something, even for a mo- 
ment, to come in contact with a wom- 
an to whom an adventure, ever so small, 
was still an adventure. And threugh 
the mica which covered them, 
her eyes looked out large and bright. 


screen 


Dick smiled at her cheerfully as he 
hoisted himself to an upright position, 





The injured limb dangled limply, as he 
stood for one painful moment gripping 


I 





the side of the macl Even in that 
breathless instant, his eyes took in the 


a beautiful six-cylinder car of 
German manufacture—a 
ger car of the most modern design, shi- 
ning, powerful and exquisite. Certain- 
ly a very desirable equipage to enter, 
but—— 

The lady burst into 
laugh. 

“Ca se voit bien, vous avez besoin de 
mon aide!’ she exclaimed in tones of 
sudden melting; and indeed Dick Sug- 
den’s handsome face, even when not 
softened by the wistful appeal of a vio- 
lent physical suffering, was one which 
few women could regard without kind- 
7 she 


stood be- 


details of 


sevell-passel- 





a little nervous 


4 
liness. In the twinkling of an eye, 
me 


had whisked fr 
side him in 
She W< in her 


stor | 


verthe- 





bulky, veil- 


ardly hi: 





less, she shoulder with 
an indomitable courage. Ile hesitated. 
The shoulder was s slender, and the 
bulk which it offer d to supp rt was so 
ridiculously uge! She st ped her 
foot , 

“St Ous Vous | qu ] Nal 
fo tad H url” she pro 
tested scornfully. She seized his elbow 
in a hand which, though small. was sur- 
prisingly firm. “Vite, vite!” she cried. 
Ca pi sc! V/ t } leu 110 
Pred” 

Llet 1 il we Is, a spoken, left a 


confused impression in the 


unfortunate bride 


mistaking, however, the urgent benevo- 
lence of the hand which gripped his 
elbow, or the shoulder which raised and 
stiffened itself in the offer of support. 
He ceded gratefully. 

“Tt’s disgusting to put weight like 
this on a woman,” he answered swiftly, 
in the ready if uncomprehended ef- 
ficiency of his native tongue. “But 
there’s no one else in sight, and since 
you're so good—here goes, madame!” 

The tortured tendons wrenched them- 
selves all together in a sickening pang. 
The next instant, his battered form was 
deposited comfortably in the deep leath 

, 


er cushions of the car. Ilis benefac- 
tress, whipping back to her place be- 
side him, paused for one breathless in- 


stant to lean over into the tonneau and 
produce a tweed motor-cap with goggles 
attached. Even in his present painful 
confusion of body and mind, Dick was 
conscious of the absurd figure which his 
silk hat and bandaged eye cut in an au- 
tomobile. So while his companion, with 
a practised hand, threw the starting- 
lever, he gratefully assumed the offered 
head-dress. The mniechanism beneath 
them quivered into life, and the car re- 
sumed its flying journey toward Wick. 
Even in the two minutes or less be- 
fore the green hedges gave way to nea 
little shops of glass and gray brick, Dick 
Sugden had time for one or two con- 
secutive thoughts. sensation, 
naturally, was gratitude for relief from 
the horrible situation faced him 


Ifis chief 


which 


an instant ago. Only half-past twelve 
by the village clock om the right—it 


would be odd, indeed, if h 
be back at Chilham by 
' 


could not 
one. Not so 
very bad, considering 

Yes, he was duly thankful. But 


1 beneath his thankfulness, lay a 


aown 


confused medley of thoughts—amaze 
ment at the grinding pain which one leg 
was able to send tl 
tem; 
of keen-drawn air and 


scape; amazement at the 


ugh a whole sys- 
delight at the familiar sensation 
flashing land 


reckless spect 





ot utes ts ‘omnan | bsg 
at which his companion drove; <% 
most insistent of all, a puzzled curiosity 
concerning that companion _hersel 





Young she must be, to judge by 


quick lightness of her movements. As 
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for the rest— the dainty slenderness of 
the figure defined by the loose silk coat, 
the graceful lift of her veil-swathed 
head, the faint odor of violets which her 
neighborhood exhaled —all these things 
suggested, even if they did not warrant 
the idea of beauty. 

How did a Frenchwoman, young, 
pretty and ignorant of the English lan- 
guage, come to be driving a huge mo- 
tor-car all alone through this Lake- 
country of Westmoreland—driving, 


er, with a skill mmand 








! ‘t ota pract ed automobilist like 
Dick and at a rate of speed to outrage 
he local constabulary 
For to Dick’s surprise, their entrance 
on the tranquil vil re street marked no 
lackeninge of their fligl \ farmer’s 
irt, laden with fresh lettuces, lumbered 
‘idly aown the ¢ ict middle of the 


thrown violently side- 
there was a vision of a plunging 
horse. a p rspective of frantic mothers 
claiming their tow-headed children, a 
houted warning from the sidewalk 
Dick took in his a His leg had 
had a nasty w ye but as an 
tion of top-speed driving, the perform- 
ance was superb. And thank Heaven, 
there just ahead on the right was the 
familiar gray belfry of the 
fice ! 

\t last! 
he b elated brid 

le who h 


registrar s 


In relief too deep for words, 
leaned toward 
tantially be 





ady 
‘iended him. 





1¢ cried 
igh to cut the clang- 
ing air. “Ilere we are—will you let 
me down no\ die 


dog-c: 






The dignified out- 
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Dick 


was his 


straight ahead. Was she deaf, 
asked himself desperately, or 
French so very bad. 
“Madame! Arretez, sil vous plait!’ 
This time a slight motion of the head 
daenl that, whether understood or not, 
his words had at least been heard. They 
were nearing the northern end of the 
village. If his last case was not to be 
worse than his first, he absolutely must 
manage to alight here. In spite of the 
pain whicl i move- 
ment sent shootin: isted 





horrihle 
HNOTTIDIE 





muscles, he leaned si s and caught 
the oir] il iperatively by the should es 
“\Vill vou stop, ple eae oa paren 
manded shortly. Het d not turn 
| 1 beneath the fierce clutch of his 
fingers, the slight shoulder remained 
curiously tense and rigid one would 
say, the flesh of a woman driven by 
some inward purpose so compelling as 


to make her unconsci us even f the in- 






dignity of a stranger’s touch. Some- 
ing like this thi nai ran through 
s brain, and with it the thrill of 


a sudden unpleasant for« Was 
it possible, it was of fixed and actual in- 
tention that she refused him under- 
standing ? 

The glazed shop-windows, the 
sidewalks slipped away behind them. 
Before them, level and empty, lay again 
the hedge-bordered highway. The 
driver’s little 1 flew up from 
the steering-post toward the hand 
brake? Dick’s sigh of relief changed 
to a sudden gasp of dismay. For the 
hand went not to the braking-handle but 
to the speed gear. The next in 


‘boding 


pave l 


right han 


“os ge- 








4 

stant the car was ng northward at 
a rate a at ene miles an hour 

rT 

itt 

For an oa H mn of rack- 

ing pain 1 from Dick's mind 
by a_ horrified ement. Despi 
their mutual ignorance o ich oth 
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gave no enlightenment. With both 
hands on the steering-wheel she sat 
slightly bent forward, tense, alert, gui- 
ding her thundering car with the pre- 
cision of a Paris mécanicien. Under 
any other circumstances, Dick might 
have admired her nerve and her skill. 
3ut now behind him, every moment a 
mile farther behind him, sat the very 
reverend dean waiting in his surplice; 
and Daphne waiting in her wedding- 
dress. 

In impotent rebellion, Dick's soul 
rose against the racking physical weak- 
ness which thus placed his very honor 
at the mercy of this stray passerby. 
Suddenly his heart leaped in a repeti- 
tion of the same unspeakable relief 
which ten minutes ago it had expe- 
rienced at the coming of the white car 
which now carried him away as its vic- 
tim. For, whirling suddenly around a 
curve in the green-bordered highroad, 
another automobile was thundering to- 
ward him, 

Dick’s resolution was instantaneous. 
As the car in which he rode swerved 
swiftly to the left, he rose in his seat as 
nearly as his throbbing limb would per- 
mit. His battered silk hat waved fran- 
tically in his hand, and all dignity was 
flung away to serve his biting need. 

“Ti, hi!’ he shouted. “Help, there! 
Help!” 

The flying chiffon veil of his captor, 
streaming between him and the passing 
car, cut him off from any more effective 
communication that the view of a pair 
of phlegmatic goggles turned for an in- 
stant toward him. In the fierce suction 
of air created by the meeting of the two 
speeding vehicles, his shouted words 
were torn away and lost. In a cloud 
of dust, the other automobile whirled 
on. Distance between them swelled like 
a shadow. It was evident, his frenzied 
cry had been taken for nothing more 
serious than the jibe of a facetious 
’Arry on a holiday. Ina sudden wave 
of shame he perceived the total hope- 
lessness of a shout for help, whether on 
country road or in city crowd. A man 
of his inches, screaming to be saved 
from a slip of a girl in silk coat and 
streaming white chiffon veil—the blood 


blazed to his cheek in sudden mortifica- 
tion as he realized the picture thus pre- 
sented. 

No, his former resolution had been 
the correct one—he could wish that he 
had held to it. What was to be done, 
he must, in spite of a growing physical 
helplessness, contrive to do for himself. 

The first necessity, obviously, was to 
obtain control of the car. For an able- 
bodied man to obtain the object of his 
desire from the hands of a small and 
slightly built woman would not appear 
a very difficult matter. But the bru- 
tality of the business aside, a snatch at 
the steering-wheel might end in no less 
than fatal results. A mere touch upon 
the driver’s arm, at their present high 
rate of speed, might very well send the 
automobile crashing headlong into the 
roadside. 

And furthermore, when it came to 
the business of seizing a motor by force, 
to say nothing of running it afterward, 
the sad fact remained that he was not 
able-bodied. The sharp throbs of the 
injured leg, extended stiffly before him, 
reminded him imperatively of this fact. 
His whole body was weakened by the 
pain. His bruised head had begun to 
turn slightly giddy. With strong reso- 
lution, he fought off this rising feeble- 
ness. 

On the car pounded. The moments 
fled by with the mile-posts. The road, 
which had been for some time rising 
steadily, took a sudden sharp turn. 
With a hoarse shriek of the horn, the 
flying motor took it on two wheels. Be- 
low them, suddenly revealed, lay the 
shimmering blue waters of Winder- 
mere. 

Before them, winding steadily up the 
hillside which bordered the lake, 
stretched the sunlit white coils of the 
road. Biting back the pain which 
strangled his throat, Dick Sugden 
watched his chance. 

It came as they reached the winding 
upward incline of the road. With au- 
tomatic precision the silent driver 


checked the speed-lever, which she had 
placed at third for the passing of the 
vehicles just enumerated, back to the 
she jerked the 


second again. Then 





hand-brake. The car was a gallant hill- 
climber, so much was certain. But the 
incline was sharp. Even with the in- 
crease of power, the quivering motor 
fell to a bare fifteen-mile speed. 

Here was the prisoner’s chance. In 
a sudden fierce effort, he dominated the 
painful weakness which motion cost 
him. He leaned past the driver and 
seized the wheel. “With your leave, 
madame, I'll take charge of this car 
now!” he said firmly. 

But his hands were pushed from the 
wheel with a vigor which surprised him 

a force which, in so slight a woman, 
could be nothing else than the strength 
of desperation. The veil-wrapped face 
was thrust close to his own, the eyes 
sparkled through their mica covering. 

“Oses-le, monsieur! Oses! Oses!’ 
For an instant at least, the silence of 
his mysterious captor was broken by the 
one scornful word, hissed in his ear. 
If it served no other purpose, the tone 
in which it was spoken brought sud 
denly home to Dick the impossibility of 
his using his strength, even in its pres- 
ent battered condition, against a woman. 
He sank back in his seat, and nursed 
his throbbing leg. 

Then it occurred to him that a logical 
explanation of his plight, should a re- 
laxation in their speed admit it, might 
possibly obtain his release from his ob- 
stinate captor. 

But whether it was her preoccupa- 
tion, the hurricane rush of the air, or 
her inability to understand, certain it 
was that she paid no attention to his 
hurried and desperate tale. First in 
English, then in such doggerel scraps of 
French as he could command, he 
shouted in her ear the leading facts of 
the wedding and the waiting bride. If 
his words penetrated the layers of clang- 
ing air and of enveloping gauze veil, 
at least she gave no sign. To the right 
she turned, up the long straight Roman 
road which leads to Carlisle. 

This name, flashed upon him for one 
flying instant from a sign-board at the 


crossroads, knocked upon his soul with 
a strange familiarity. 
lisle, to-night, 
were to take 


It was at Car- 
and his bride 
Northern for 


that he 
the Great 
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London. If of sufficient size and im- 
portance to provide a stopping-place for 
the most famous train in the world, it 
must certainly be able to compel a modi- 
fied speed for a reckless motorist. At 
Carlisle, beyond a doubt, he would ob- 
tain deliverance and a speedy return 
home. 

So he sat silent, with folded arms 
and clinched jaws. If he was to make 
any use of his coming opportunity for 
freedom, it was obviously necessary that 
he husband the forces still left to him. 

Dick Sugden surveyed the beautiful 
landscape with a dull eye. He was con- 
gratulating himself, in a languid ramble 
of thought, on the very state of things 
which an hour or more ago had formed 
the subject of a wistful regret. What 
would be Daphne's state of mind at this 
instant if, in addition to the pangs of 
mortified pride which she must be un- 
dergoing, she were suffering also the 
anguish of the passionate love for 
which, a short time ago, he had almost 
longed? 

No—under the existing outrageous 
situation, it was matter for thankful- 
ness that his marriage with Daphne 
Medlycott was no union of frantically 
clinging hearts, but a businesslike, mat- 
ter-of-fact, eminently suitable alliance. 
A little subconscious thought, half-reck- 
ognized and ruthlessly snubbed out of 
existence, floated for an instant below 
these eminently correct ruminations. 
This girl beside him, who showed so 
ruthless a purpose in working out her 
own wild schemes, whatever they might 
be—would it be possible to picture her 
as the heroine of a matter-of-fact and 
eminently suitable alliance? His blood 
thrilled oddly. If this bright-eyed, mys- 
terious being beside him chose to give 
herself, could she not be pictured as 
flying to the man she loved, with the 
same wild ardor as that with which she 
now urged her humming motor north- 


? 


ward: 
In a fury of shame, Dick flung back 
the thought. Not only in outward in- 
voluntary act but in inward thought, 
was he to be false to the bride who 
waited for him? 
Straight up the road built by the an- 










































cient conquerors of Britain, the automo- 
bile held swiftly to the north. Dick’s 
breath came short. His leg was in sore 
need of dressing and bandaging, so 
much was certain. . 

The afternoon hours wore on. 
wonders grew and grew. 
girl beside him? What 
what was her motive 
did? 

He wondered what, could he com- 
municate intelligently with her, would 
be her replies and her explanation. And 
in the 
bered the oddly thrilling voice in which, 
back there in Chill road, she had ad 


dressed her few remarks to him. His 


His 

Who was this 
was she? And 
for acting as she 


= 4 2 1 
midst of his wonder, he remem- 





> . . : a aE ee 
forgetfulness of spoken [french had 
robbed him of anything but the general 


tenor of her meaning; but the 
which her 
back to him. The voice of a woman 
whose heart is full, whose very throat 
is fiercely stiffened to resist some over- 
whelming, some emotion. 
According to the conventional 
the gentle 


words were spok 


supreme 
view, 
emotion of love was the only 
one which could key a w man to this 
desperate and _ unreasonable degree. 
But even in e, love must have its 
object; and he ee? very certain that he 
himself could not be that object. Vanity 
apart, he was he fet certain that 
among the lady part of his acquaint- 
ance, whether here or in America, there 
existed no damsel pining with a passion 
which might prompt her thus to kid 
nap him. Beside, this woman in 
gesture, and voice was utterly 
miliar to him 


that cas 


face, 
unfa- 


Was it possible, after all, that this 
was a case of mistaken identity—of one 
of those marvelous physical resem- 


blances of which one rez 


} — 7190.9 11 : 1, P 
novels and occasionally in the nev 
pers? If that were so, what wi 


nature of her connection wit 





for whom he had mistaken 
Again, and with an odd thrill, 1 
aware of that former little ting] 


heart. 
Yes, | 
regret if 
behind him as an uns 
And yet, in the 


knowledge 
bliced to 


1.1 
1e WOUId at 
leave 


the 


1 Were O 
ved my 


wind-blown 


affair 
tery. 
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curves of the girl’s figure, in the soft 
birdlike movements of the little untiring 
hands, there was something oddly ap- 
pealing, strangely feminine. The fly- 
ing gusts of air brought to him every 
nuw and then a perfume which carried 
its own subtle enchantment. 

Daphne refused to use scent; she de- 
clared the habit vulgar. Since she said 
so, perhaps “ was. And yet \gain 
the flowerlike breath flew past ‘his 
trils Violets yes, it was Russian vio 


nos- 





lets, was it not! 

He brought hims« up short Ab- 
urd, unmanly, thus to find itr i 
] heart for tl oman who had 
wal ly be Loh ippeal to h 
1n Ine we And Pk \ » il b le h 
digni to « 1 that she had good taste 
in perft umes? Was it to be false to 


Daphne, to confess that beneath this 
multifarious wrappings, it was 
probable that a certain amount of 
beauty lay concealed? 

A sudden gust of wind, tearing at 
the closely pinned chiffon veil, sent a 
vagrant streamer suddenly tossing. Un- 
fortunately, the part which concealed 
the face still remained faithful to its 
duty. No more than a very small por- 
tion of the throat was displayed to tl 
inquiring eyes of the gazer-—the I< 
collar and 


girl's 


triangle whose base is the 
whose apex is the lobe of the ea 
id against it tled a tiny glinting 


brown hair. 


ick hand drew the 


veil 


| ( taut 
again. Dick turned away his eyes. He 
had not seen much, to be sure. Yet 
what he had seen vouched for the own- 
er’s youth, her prettiness, her coquetry 


perhaps the most potent argument 

e¢ * 2 

hich a W 1 can Dring to a man sit 
ting in judgement on her. So strong, in 
deed, were th lat the e- 
action ot ell aimost too 
violent for Diek’s es. Wa 
the oir] ( il ¢ ip ure ii 

. aa * 
only his be 

Phe purpose Pp fev 
| 7 ] ] ] Ic t ) i ud 
den { ish o escape 
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By this time ~ were approaching 
the city. Already his companion had 
diminished the aaed of the car, in order 
to run through one of the crowded pur- 
lieus of the town. It was plain, she in- 
tended to skirt the city rather than to 
cross it. Dick took in his breath. His 
impulse of escape mounted through 
blood and brain like a whirling vertigo. 
He rose to his feet, and crouched for 
a desperate jump. 

Suddenly he felt himself seized from 
behind, by the flying skirts of his wed- 
ding-coat. Against that firm hand, his 
enfeebled forces could make but an in- 
ufficient resistance. He turned quickly 

the car lurched to one side. His in- 
jured leg twisted up under him. A 
spasm of excruciating pain ran through 
him. Car, sunshine and road turned to 
a gray blur, then sank away from un- 
der him. 

He lay quite supine, his head against 
the cushions of the car. And the driver 
held on steadily for the north. 


LV. 

Dick’s first impression, after the tor- 
por of weakness had begun to clear it- 
self from his brain, was of a keen sea- 
wind blowing freshly in his face. The 
salt air was so delicious, so life-giving, 
that merely to inhale it seemed wonder 
enough—a wonder beside which the mo- 
notonous fact of the car’s continued 
flight seemed hardly worth remarking. 
It seemed to him that not for hours, 
but for davs and weeks, the thrill of 
that rapid motor had been beneath him, 
the shriek of its frequent siren in his 
ars. The one thing which now could 
tartle him into opening his eyes would 
ye not motion, but the almost forgotten 
novelty of a halt 

How many minutes, or days, it was 
ince this last thought had struck across 
his numbed brain he did not know. But 


1 


udde nly he was aware of a cessation of 
ibration beneath him, and a curious 

d sense of inertia. He opened his 
eyes and stared about him with a lan 


ruid wonder. 
Where were the gray chimneys and 


lowering smoke-cloud of the city, on 





which he had closed his eyes? All 
around him stretched an interminable 
penn of green; far before him, dim 

ray hills; to the left, the shimmering 
white sea. It was evident, in his tem- 
porary unconsciousness he had been 
carried past the city of Carlisle where 
he had hoped to find deliverance. 

This fact, however, brought no indig- 
lation with it. He lay quite still, ga- 
zing at the overcast sky, and wondering 
whether the approaching rain-storm 
would find them still in the open. 

Suddenly it struck him that, consid- 
ering the misery in which his senses 
had left him, he lay in sin; > comfort 
now. In his own Morti -chair he could 
hardly have been more deftly, more 
softly supported. The surprise of this 
fact impelled him to lift his head and 
make investigation. Sure enough, he 
lay in a nest of brown morocco cush- 
ions. They supported his back, his 
head. A mountain of them held his 
lame leg extended easefully. In mechan- 
ical inquiry he turned his head. Yes, 
the tonneau had been stripped bare, its 
exposed mahogany lockers glared up at 
him reproachfully. There was no deny- 
ing, some one had taken kind thought 
for him as he slept. 

That girl! Yes, there was a girl here 
just now. Slowly the astounding events 
of the day rearranged themselves in his 
mind. Regret for what lay far away 
was, however, driven from his mind by 
the perplexity of the immediate present. 
That girl who was here just now— 
where was she? 

Up and down the white road he 
glared. The road was as empty as the 
green salt-marshes through which it 
wound. A little cold shock closed over 
his heart. Was it possible she had de- 
serted him? 

Suddenly from the back of the auto- 
mobile stepped a welcome apparition. 
In its arms it carried a leather suit- 
case. Its white veil was pushed up to 
its mica mesh, leaving exposed a 
rounded chin and a pair of white lips 
beautifully molded, but just now pressed 
together ina pointe almost despair- 
ing constriction. Considering the emo- 

1 


tions with which a short time ago he 
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had regarded this figure, Dick was 
amazed at the throb of relief and joy 
which rose in his heart to meet it. He 
lay quiescent, awaiting further develop- 
ments. 

He had not long to wait. Suddenly 
to his languid senses came the aroma of 
a welcome and life-giving elixir. A 
glass was being held to his lips. Good 
Glenlivat, welcome at any time, is un- 
der some circumstances an agent of life 
itself. Dick drank gratefully, and over 
his numbed frame thrilled a quick re- 
newal of life. 

His next definite impression was a 
sudden rending sound, like that of a 
squall rushing toward a becalmed ves- 
sel. Yes—how very odd, she was stand- 
ing up beside him, with a long white 
garment between her hands—a filmy 
garment, with lace ruffles and pink rib- 
bon bows which the sea-wind licked and 
tantalized. She was tearing it into long 
leyethwise strips. Her hands were 
bare; and with an interest quite dispro- 
portioned to the actual significance of 
the fact, Dick noticed that with the ex- 
ception of a childish turquoise circlet on 
her right hand, she wore no ring. Also 
he noticed that above her busy hands, 
her masked eyes were turned continu- 
ously backward, with an oddly nervous 
gesture, down the road along which they 
had come. 

In spite of this visible preoccupation, 
she managed to stitch her strips to- 
gether with a needle and thread taken 
from her traveling-case; then with 
swift motions of her flying hands, to 
roll the bandage into scientific shape. 
In perplexed and grateful amazement, 
Dick looked on. 

Suddenly she stooped toward him. 
And his amazement grew, as he beheld 
her white lips relax in a quiver of 
sweet compassion. Of all the attributes 
which he credited to the veiled Amazon 
who had ruthlessly taken him prisoner, 
sweetness was perhaps the last. Yet 
her lips and her quivering chin ex- 
pressed the very tenderness of pity for 
his painful predicament. With soft fin- 
gers she touched his injured limb. 

“Vous permettes, monsieur?” she 
asked hurriedly. 


Her voice was as soft as the lips 
which shaped it; yet through its soft- 
ness ran and broke the same thrill of 
subdued excitement which he had _ no- 
ticed in the morning. With a grave 
unconsciousness, as unashamed as that 
of a professional, she untied his shoe; 
then, with a pair of silver-handled scis- 
sors she sliced the pale-gray trouser 
leg from hem to knee; then the knit- 
ted silk tissue beneath—the calf and 
ankle, swollen and much discolored, 
were exposed to view. 

It was not, however, the relief of this 
operation which impressed itself chief- 
ly upon the patient’s mind, nor yet the 
soothing freshness of the violet water 
with which, in place of alcohol, his vol- 
unteer nurse rubbed the injured mem- 
ber. It was not her skill and sudden 
kindness which struck him, so much as 
the fact that the hands which rendered 
these friendly offices were oddly cold. 
In spite of the warmth of the June day, 
and the vigorous employment which all 
day had claimed them, the girl’s two 
hands were no more than flexible icicles. 
Below her half-raised veil, her teeth 
made purple dints on her restless white 
lip. And continually, her eyes were 
turned southward down the road. 

That she lay under fear, and heavy 
fear, of pursuit was evident. What 
fear? What pursuit? 

Impatiently, Dick thrust the subject 
from his mind. If it came to a back- 
ward eye on the distress left behind 
them in the south, he had, to use a 
slang phrase, troubles of his own. Be- 
side, the really important fact at the 
moment was the deft white bandage 
which, with a swift perfection of touch, 
those little chilly hands were winding 
about his suffering leg. Then, with 
precision and despatch, she pulled down 
the damaged trouser leg, fastened the 
limp flaps with safe-pins, and wrapped 
the whole in a light woolen traveling- 
rug. , 

The relief consequent on this opera- 
tion was so tremendous that Dick’s just 
resentment toward the girl who was 


the agent of its tardiness, was for the 
moment completely lost in his gratitude. 
The French expression of thankfulness 














is, fortunately, not difficult either to re- 
member or to utter: 

“Merci—merci, mademoiselle!” 

But with her suit-case the giri had 
disappeared again behind the tonneau. 
When she came back it was almost at 
a run, but with a tin box in her hand. 

“Tenes, monsieur!”’ 

Thrusting the box into his hand, she 
disappeared behind the bonnet of the 
machine. Dick’s interest in the opera- 
tion of starting left for a moment the 
tin box unopened in his lap. In the 
time consumed by relief-measures in his 
behalf, was the motor dead? 

A pulsating roar beneath him an 
swered his question with a sudden war 


rant of the machine's life. The girl, 
pulling on her gloves, sprang to her 
seat beside him. The next moment, 


brakes and levers clicked into place. 
And the long green marshes flew behind 
them as they renewed their mysterious 
journey toward the north. 

Dick’s box, when opened, proved to 
contain a peculiarly appetizing variety 
of roast-beef sandwich. At the sight, 
not only the certainty of trouble which 
lay behind him, but also the possibility 
of further trouble which lay before, van- 
ished for the moment into thin air. 
Sandwiches ! 

He was forced to eat alone, as his 
companion, with a little wave of her 
hand, declined the offered box. <A vol- 
ley of swift French seemed to signify 
that she had eaten before starting, and 
had no hunger now. Nothing, however, 
could mar the serenity of Dick’s satis- 
faction or cool the sudden warmth of 
life which this refreshment sent glow- 
ing over his body. The girl beside him 
was, doubtless, his enemy. Neverthe- 
less he had been sick, and she had vis- 
ited him—hungry, and she had fed him. 
The large and elemental simplicity of 
her benefactions might serve in some 
measure to cover her sins. 

Slowly the misty wall of the northern 
hills grew nearer. 

The dark clouds, which Dick had ob- 
served upon his awakening, continued 
to grow and gather in the sky. An oc- 
casional growl of thunder uttered its 
warning. An hour later, as with un- 
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flagging speed they flew up the slope of 
those same hills, the question of shelter 
from the impending storm had become 
a serious one. 

The country about them was strange- 
ly wild and deserted. On the green 
hillsides grazed innumerable flocks of 
sheep. Here and there a higher peak 
rose black and barren. Though Dick 
had never before been so far to the 
northward, he knew that he must now 
be among the Cheviots, the famous bor- 
der-hills which separate England from 
her sister kingdom. The Cheviot Hills! 
Good 


Ileavens, how far was he now 
from Chilham ? 
In these northern latitudes the 


June darkness comes late. It was not, 
therefore, the twilight of sunset but 
of swarming  thunder-clouds which 
wrapped them in, when at last a flying 
descent brought them out of the wilder- 
ness of sheep-farms and mists, into the 
land of human habitation once more. 

To be sure the village before them, 
though the largest since they had passed 
the Solway, was in point of size insig- 
nificant enough. Between the base of a 
lofty hill and a dried and stony river- 
bed which told of spring freshets, nes- 
tled a few houses of whitewashed brick. 
Above, a gray church-steeple—below, a 
comfortable square building with the 
sign “Muckledean House.” Dick al- 
most gasped for joy. 

With an appealing urgency, he tried 
to direct the attention of his companion 
toward the hospitable sign. There was, 
however, no need for his anxiety. The 
next instant the machine had come to a 
complete and unexpected stop before 
the wide door of the inn. And the 
driver, with a little sigh which told of 
utter weariness, drooped back against 
the cushioned seat of the car. 


V. 

By the light of the dozen bedroom 
candles made necessary by the descend- 
ing thunder-storm, the village doctor 
dressed Dick’s leg. He was a square- 
jowled, serious young man with glisten- 
ing spectacles and a manner of re- 
proachful respectability. He had conde- 
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scended, however, to utter a word of 
commendation for the little emergency 
bandage which he unwound from the 
injured member, and which now lay in 
a filmy heap on the floor. 

The leg, medical science pronounced 
after a prolonged examination, had sus- 
tained no fracture. The muscles had 
merely suffered a severe wrench—and 
not so much a wrench indeed as a bad 
shaking-up and bruising. Hence, its 
recovery could probably be quick out of 
all proportion to its initial painfulness. 
At this welcome news, Dick almost for- 
got his brooding anxieties. 

“Then, with ordinary care, I ought to 
be able to use it by tl 
week ?” 

Hm, the doctor couldna say juist the 
end of the week preceesely, but - 
There was a knock at the door, and 
Mrs. Macnaughten, the landlady, en- 
tered the room. 


1c end of the 


Dick, accustomed to the girlish 
blouses and pompadours affected by the 
elderly ladies of his own native land, 


was quite overawed by this majestic 
person’s black silk apron, white fichu 
and enormous white frilled cap. Her 
inquiries, however, were kindly: Was 
the puir young gentleman’s leg easier 
noo, and when did he think he could 
pick a wee bit of denner? 

At the mention of dinner, Dick’s spir 


its brightened perceptibly. The land 
lady’s enumeration of the dishes which 
she proposed serving to him, raised his 
previous mournful perplexity to some 
thing like opti ~_ or could almost 
see a forgiveness, r chabilitation in 
the future. According! » plunged im- 
pone into the s aby ect which next 


to dinner formed the most pressing 
necessity of the moment. 

“Can you send a v 
M: acnaughten ? In mediately, please 

The landlady raised her hand in an 
impressive gesture toward the window 
Against its panes the long-threatened 
storm beat with sufficient force to wat 
rant her solemnity. 

“To .send out a horse in sic weather 
as that! For it’s eight miles to Tar- 
booth. sir. and neither rail nor wire 


nearer. No, ye maun wait.” 





for me, Mr S. 


“But a telephone!” urged Dick in des- 
peration. “Surely I saw a wire leading 
from the corner of the house?” 

A sharp crash of thunder, exploding 
as it seemed directly above their heads 
and rumbling away among the hills, 
made the landlady’s response impossi- 
ble for a moment. 

“We have sic a machine, sir,” she re- 
plied at last, with obvious pride in the 
innovation, “but you see, we are for- 
bidden to use it in an electrical disturb- 
ance of the atmosphere. An’ ye'll no 
be denyin’ this atmosphere is dis- 
turbed.” 

\ white glare lightning, splitting 
the purple t and dimming the 
candles, came to corroborate her words. 
Dick lay back in despair. Were the 
very elements conspiring against him? 

“It willna be a very important mes- 
sage, sie 

Dick shook his head slowly. After 
all, if he could send his message to 
Daphne, just what would that message 
be? A frank avowal of the facts in the 
case? Yes, but consider the signifi- 
cance that these facts, however careful- 
ly presented, could not but wear in 
Daphne’s eyes! Her affection, though 
not of the passion ate kind to beget the 
wildness of je alousy, neverthe- 
less view with justif fiable suspicion the 
introduction of another woman’s name 
into the tale. 

Dick Sugden abhorred deceit. But 
now, for the pi time in his life, he 
beheld himself face to face with the ab- 


tye ny 


wilent 





solute necessity ye falsehood. By hook 

by crook, the part which this other 
woman had played in the affair must b 
conce aled from the deserted bride who 
waited for him, in what foreboding and 





liation he could guess, back ther 

at Chilham. No, for Daphne’s sake 
well as for his own, a good round lie 
was necessary. And as a first step in 
the erection of his defense, it was plain- 
ly required that the name of Muck 
in must be omitted from the business 
Sacer as the delay was to him, it 
was clearly better that he should wait 
for Carlisle in the morning before send- 
ing his message to Chilham In the 
name of Carlisle there was security, and 


——— 








an indefinite backing for any story 
he might be able to fabricate. Mean- 
while 

Suddenly he was recalled from his 
reverie by Mrs. Macnaughten’s high- 
pitched burr. 

“Verra weel, sir, then we'll juist let 
the message wait till the morn.” As 
she spoke, she stooped her comfortable 
bulk to pick up the little improvised 
bandage of the afternoon, which the 
surgeon had dropped beside Dick’s 
chair. Beside the yards and yards of 
stout linen in which that gentleman was 
now encasing the injured limb, the airy 
makeshift in Mrs. Macnaughten’s hand 
looked very frivolous indeed. Here and 
there in its length a piece of lace flut 
tered, and an undeniable bow of pink 
ribbon was still pendent. In suddenly 
realized misgivings, Dick felt the blood 
mount to his face. 





The landlady, however, surveyed the 
compromising trifle with sympathetic 
‘alminess. 

So she tore up her shift to bind your 
leo for you—weel, weel, sir, Ill never 


be saying you are not the lucky man. 


: 
And that reminds me—Tods, but I was 
! Here’s a pair of breeks your 


forgettin’! 
eude leddy sent you, to put on the morn 
in place o’ thae ruined ones.” And her 
black-alpaca arms extended to him a 
pair of rough tweed trousers in flam- 
boyant checks of brown and buff. 

It was not, however, the outrageous 
design of the offered garment, nor yet 
the amazing fact of its very existence, 
that caught Dick Sugden’s breath in his 
throat. 

“My lady?” he gasped. “Ay lady 2?” 

The surgeon’s skilful hands, flying 
bout his ankle, stopped in their com 
fortable ministration like the hands of 
aman shot dead. His mouth was open, 
the glisten of his spectacles was full on 
Dick. The landlady’s voice when she 
poke was rigid with a curious un- 
spoken threat. 

“Your leddy,” she repeated sternly. 
“Your lawful wedded leddy. That is, 


I hope she is such, for surely the 
Muckledean House has place for naught 
else!” 
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In the half-dozen seconds which fol- 
lowed this speech, Dick’s mind worked 
even more swiftly than the frequent 
lightning-flashes which glared through 
the room. LDefore the icy glitter of 
those spectacles and the cold eyes be- 
neath the frilled cap, he felt himself on 
trial; the Presbyterian Church, John 
Knox himself, against a pair of checked 
tweed trousers and a beribboned band 
age! 

Of course their view was the only 
natural one. What other opinion was 
possible for respectable people, to form 
of a young man and woman traveling 
en auto, and alighting together at 
hotel? Confound the girl! But after 
all, to leave the impression uncontra- 
dicted, though a sufficiently disagreeable 
course to take, was as nothing beside the 
alternative which he saw shining in the 
hostess’ unrelenting eye. 

A gust of wind-filled rain rattled the 
shutters. Another crash of thunder re 


verberated among the hill On such an 
evening to be turned adrift with con 
tumely, to search for a new hotel, was 
too painful to be borne Not for him 


self, to do Dick that much justice, wa 
his thought that turned the scale, but 
for the girl who had bandaged his leg, 
and fed him with sandwiches. He an- 
swered his hostess’ question in tones of 
an indignation as stern as her own. 

“For what, madam, do you take us, 

on no better evidence than the natural 
surprise of an American at hearing the 
word Jady used in such a sense? Unless 
you wish us to leave your house at once, 
[ beg that you will no longer insult us 
with such suspicions !” 
“Eh, sirs, but no offense was meant!” 
Mrs. Macnaughten, her virtue once ap- 
peased, was all suppleness and contri- 
tion. Since the lez was proved not the 
limb of a publican and sinner, but that 
of a moral pillar of society, the silent 
young surgeon resumed his task of 
bandaging. In relief unspeakable at 
the danger thus weathered, Dick drew 
a long breath. 

With added apologie the landlady 
withdrew. A few moments later the 
surgeon completed the dressing of the 
injured eye. Then he packed his in 
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struments in his little shabby bag, pock- 
eted his patient’s handsome fee, and said 
good night. 

For the next hour Dick was left free 
to the delightful employment of cogita- 
ting plausible explanations for the mor- 
row, and rehearsing within his own 
soul the scene of his return to Chilham. 

“Denner is coming up, sir! Will you 
walk into your drawing-room, or will 
you be served here?” 

A smart, much-frizzled waitress 
stood in the door. As this was the first 
notification to Dick that he possessed 
such a luxury as a parlor, her remark 
necessitated an explanation. Ilis bed- 
room smelled unpleasantly of arnica, 
and as he was eager to try the anti- 
quated crutch which the surgeon had 
brought for him, he welcomed the sug- 
gestion of a change. So at the frizzled 
one’s “Denner .is served, sir!” which 
followed a few moments later, he rose 
with what agility he could manage and 
hobbled to the next room. 

At the long low whistle which the 
sight of the little dinner-table under its 
shaded candles drew from him, the 
waitress turned in the ready sympathy 
which frizzled young persons usually 
stand ready to bestow upon handsome 
gentlemen. It was not, however, as she 
thought, the spasm of a wrenched mus- 
cle which moved him; it was, to tell the 
truth, his sudden perception of the sur- 
prising fact that the dinner-table was 
laid for two. 

The servant-girl, however, seemed to 
accept this condition of things with 
calmness. After helping him to his 
chair, and placing a footstool for his 
injured foot, she crossed the little par- 
lor to a door which directly faced his 
own. 

“Denner is served, madam!” 

Dick’s heart stood still in a little shock 
of wonder which his resolution dis- 
owned, Would she open the door? Was 
he at last to see her face? Not of 
course that he had the slightest interest 
in the face of any woman in the world, 
save and except Daphne Medlycott’s. 
But just the same there could be no 
harm in a little natural curiosity! 


The maid knocked again, and re- 
peated her announcement in a louder 
voice. The door flew open and a little 
gray-clad figure stood suddenly upon 
the threshold. 

For a moment she stood still, staring 
straight before her at Dick. His first 
impression was of a pair of eyes—enor- 
mous eyes, bright and amazing like the 
sudden reflection of stars in a wayside 
pool. Flis second impression was that 
her astonishment in finding him here 
was fully as profound and as embar- 
rassed as his own in finding her place 
set at his table. 

Of the two it was Dick who, under 
the sharp eyes of the waitress, first re- 
covered his self-possession. With a mo- 
tion as near to a courteous bow as his 
crippled condition would allow, he sa- 
luted the newcomer. 

“Good evening!’ he said calmly. 
“Dinner is ready, as you see.” Then 
to the waitress: “Place a chair for 
madam.” 

With a strong and obvious effort at 
self-control, the newcomer came for- 
ward into the room. And as the can- 
dle-light fell full on her, Dick saw that 
whatever might be his opinion of her 
escapade, he must own her a woman 
whom it was necessary to respect. It 
was not only the startling prettiness of 
the face now revealed to him, that 
moved him to this charity; nor was it 
the sharp and visible distress which lay 
over it like a shadow. It was the flex- 
ible softness of the mouth, the candid 
depths of the brown eyes, the quivering, 
transparent mobility of every facial 
muscle and every glatice, which pro- 
claimed this face to be that of a wom- 
an neither light nor hardened. 

She sat at the table. The waitress 
served the soup. For the sake of ap- 
pearances Dick uttered a few mechan- 
ical sentences in uncomprehended Eng- 
lish, to which his companion replied in 
equally unintelligible French. Dick, 
confounding his own forgetfulness, ran- 
sacked his memory for scraps once 
fluent but now forgotten. How child- 
ish, how ridiculous for two grown per- 
sons to sit together in such a situation, 
without a single word to serve as me- 






































dium of communication between their 
two active brains! 

Suddenly, as the two hands before 
him were raised to meet the waitress’ 
platter of broiled fresh salmon, a detail 
struck on Dick’s eye which needed no 
spoken word to interpret its meaning. 
About the ringless fingers of the girl’s 
left hand were tied, bandage-wise, the 
tight concealing folds of a muslin hand- 
kerchief. 

She caught his glance; and her deep 
blush testified, his meaning no _ less. 
Then with a strong affectation of un- 
concern, she returned to her fish. Her 
efforts to eat were, however, almost 
totally unavailing. The quick blood, 
ebbing from her face, left it white like 
the spotless napery of Mrs. Macnaugh- 
ten. The distress in her shining eyes 
Dick saw to be not so much the shadow 
of grief as of a haunting, torturing fear. 
Was it of human peril, or of the roar- 
ing elements without? For at every 
clap of thunder she started, at every 
footstep on the stair her slight body 
drew itself together as though in the 
desperation of defense. 

In spite of his vigorous resolution to 
enjoy his dinner at any cost, it was im- 
possible for a kind heart like Dick Sug- 
den's to witness unmoved the picture of 
such piercing and resolutely borne dis- 
tress. His own wrongs and perplexi- 
ties were doubtless flagrant enough. 
But he was a man, fitted to battle with 


them. Whereas this little thing opposite 
him—— In the wave of pity that 


swept over him, in his sudden desire to 
mend and champion her wrongs, all his 
resentment against her vanished. What- 
ever had been her offenses toward him, 
he was willing to believe that she had 
not meant to wrong him. And certain 
it was, no wrong had been done that 
earnest good-will and fidelity could not 
some day hope to mend. 

In the glowing reaction which comes 
of relief from physical pain and a com- 
fortably filled stomacn, Dick found his 
brain stimulated even to the remem- 
brance of a few scraps of French. Yes, 
even though he would probably be un- 
able to understand her reply, here were 
one or two words in which at least to 
2 
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demand an explanation! The overinter- 
ested waitress had left the room, so the 
coast was clear. 

“Mademoiselle, pourquoi? Voules- 
vous, pourquoi?” Suddenly a blaze of 
lightning struck the room to whiteness, 
followed almost immediately by the 
roaring shock of the thunder. The girl 
before him took in her breath in a little 
sharp hiss heard even above the rattle 
which filled the house. For a moment, 
her tortured nerves seemed to escape 
from her own control. In a little shud- 
dering gesture, as unconscious and ap- 
pealing as that of a child, she leaned 
across the table toward Dick. 

“J'ai peur,” she said, and laid her 
bandaged hand on his. 

Her openly admitted terror, the help- 
less clinging of her touch, her prettt- 
ness, the mystery which clouded and 
surrounded her—in spite of his loyalty 
to another, these things could not be 
without their influence on Dick. He 
spoke to her with hearty kindness: 

“Now, please, don’t be afraid. This 
wet thunder never hurt a soul. Now, 
you really must cheer up. Don’t be 
afraid, please!” 

Still she remained rigid, her fingers 
closed like a helpless vise on his, her 
terrified eyes turned sideways toward 
the window. At the same time, Dick 
was aware of a new sound outside; the 
sharp hammerlike puff-puff-puff of an 
approaching motocycle. 

The girl sat motionless. All the force 
of her being seemed concentrated in her 
listening ears, in her fiercely watching 
eyes. In spite of his sympathy in her 
distress, Dick was conscious of a lively 
interest in what might be forthcoming. 
That all day the dread of pursuit had 
lain on her like a living terror had been 
obvious enough. Now at last, with the 
fulfilment of her fears was the mystery 
surrounding her to be lifted? And 
what would be exactly the part which 
he would be called upon to play in the 
possible scene, and what effect would it 
have in augmenting the difficulties in 
which he was already placed ? 

The motocycle had stopped before 
the inn, and through their wide-open 
door they could hear plainly the sound 
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of voices in the hall below. The girl 
shivered as though in a north wind. 
“J'ai peur,’ she said again, in a low 
voice as though to herself. And mere 
sympathy in the helpless terror of this 
creature so much weaker than himself, 
drove all more selfish concern from 
Dick Sugden’s head. 

“It’s nothing, don’t be afraid!” he 
said again, in the soothing tone that one 
might use to a child. And with his free 
hand, he administered encouraging pats 
to the little icy fingers which clung con- 
vulsively to his. There was a little 
apologetic cough behind them. And the 
frizzled waitress, laden with coffee, 
came tiptoeing into the room. 

In a sudden access of self-conscious- 
ness, which for the moment dominated 
even her terrified suspense, the girl 
snatched her hand away. As for Dick, 
he blushed quite unreasonably. The 
frizzled one, however, regarded them 
with an wnconcealed and  simpering 
glance of understanding, which at any 
other time would have made Dick 
writhe. At the present moment, how- 
ever, he was listening to the new foot- 
steps which, accompanied by Mrs. Mac- 
naughten’s creaking tread, were ascend- 
ing the stairs. 

Involuntarily he glanced at his com- 
panion. Her face was the color of her 
dress, and her breathing seemed almost 
to have stopped. What manner of man 
was this that they were about to see? 

“This way, if you please!” Mrs. Mac- 
naughten’s high tones sounded outside 
their door. The next instant her black 
stuff outlines heaved in sight—passed 
on. Behind her there was the vision of 
a glistening black leather coat, a sharp 
white face, a pair of ratlike, searching 
eyes. 

Dick heard a long sigh, the utterance 
of a heart not deep enough to hold its 
own relief. The next moment the new- 
comer had passed on, 

All this excitement for nothing! In 
spite of his recent very genuine concern 
for his companion’s sufferings, Dick 
could not but feel a pang of disappoint- 
ment in the very undramatic dénoue- 
ment to so thrilling a suspense. Though 
equally, perhaps, he might have con- 


fessed to a certain disappointment had 
this vulgar little person in the chauf- 
feur’s cap and coat proved the man able 
to imprint the open mark of his power 
on the beautiful face across the table. 

With a strong effort to appear uncen- 
cerned, she rose slowly to her feet. And 
replacing her empty coffee-cup in its 
place, she murmured hasty uncompre- 
hended excuses to Dick. An instant 
later, the door of her bedroom closed 
behind her. Dick sat staring at the 
door. It was curious, how dim the 
room seemed, after the withdrawal of 
those shining eyes! 

The maid heaved a little sentimental 
sigh. ' 

“Eh, the puir leddy! She’s fair 
weariet, one can see that. Thae motor- 
cars is awfu’ wearyin’ things.” 

Then as Dick, sipping his coffee, re- 
pulsed these conversational efforts by 
a stern silence, the arch person came 
nearer to the table. A side glance 
showed that she carried in her hands a 
large black-marbled book. 

“She’s French, your leddy, is she 
no?” the conversation went on un- 
daunted. 

Dick nodded gruffly. 

The waitress giggled. “French, yes 
—I kenned as much. So when the mis- 
tress spoke to me just now, before this 
last body came in seekin’ a room—she 
spoke to me, and she said: ‘Tak’ the 
book up-stairs to the leddy, Kate, and 
ask her to complete the entry,’ I juist 
says to myself: ‘No, it’s not to the leddy 
I’ll be takkin’ it, for I canna speak her 
language nae mair than a deid loon, I'll 
tak’ it to the gentleman,’ I says. So 
here it is, sir. Wéill you write in the 
name o’ your city, here under domicile? 
You see, your gude leddy wrote nae 
mair than your bare names.” 

The blood mounted to Dick’s head. 
Wrath, perplexity, amazement—all 
these boiled in his brain. For the last 
entry in the hotel register, written in 
fine and delicate characters of unmis- 
takably Latin style, was as follows: 

“Mr. and Mrs. H. Joliffe.” 

The girl presented him with a pen. 
“Juist the domicile, sir, if yell be so 


kind!” 





seek ta 











But Dick, stupefied, continued to 
stare at that mute, incomprehensible en- 
try. What the devil It was all 
very well that he, in ordinary gentle- 
manly decency, should allow the land- 
lady’s natural mistake to go unrebuked. 
But that at the very moment, the object 
of his chivalrous consideration should 
be taking so unwarrantable an advan- 
tage of him! He, already a married 
man or very near it! 

His first impulse was a resolute de- 
nial. But who could say what horrors 
might be precipitated by a refusal to 
accept the situation? After all, and in 
spite of a few vagrant thoughts, he him- 
self knew his perfect loyalty toward 
Daphne Medlycott. In spite of these 
disagreeable necessities thrust upon him 
by Fate, he must try to let the con- 
sciousness of his owy inward innocence 
suffice for him, and for Daphne as well. 

Accordingly, and with a rapid pen, he 
filled in the entry: “Chicago, U. S. A.” 
A few inquiries concerning the possi- 
bilities of trains in the morning, re- 
mained to be made. Then, with di 





rections that he be called early, he hob- 
bled back to his bedroom. 

His throbbing leg made undressing a 
slow and painful process. One slight 


incident, however, served to enliven it. 
As he flung his battered Prince Albert 
across the back of a chair, something 
small and bright fell ringing upon the 
fl . 

With the point of his crutch he 
maneuvered it toward him, then pain- 
fully stooping, he picked it up and re- 
placed it in his pocketbook. It was the 
plain gold ring which, with Tom Cod- 
rington’s help, he had bought in Wick 
yesterday. 

VT 

On the library sofa of the Chilham 
rectory, the Reverend Mr. Codrington 
sleeping. His hands were folded 
over his plump clerical waistcoat, and 
his little ugly face, though worn, was 
calm. On the floor beside him lay a 
telegram which had made possible this 
repose, the first since the night before 
last. 
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Bad accident; carried on to Carlisle; ex- 
pect me this evening. R. §. 

In a relief too deep tor words, Tom 
had despatched the contents of this mes- 
sage in a note to the Abbey; and had 
laid himself down for a little brief re- 
pose. 

The past thirty hours had indeed been 
hard on one who had heretofore seen 
life run on with no more jolt or jar 
than a smooth if monotonous machine. 
In his sense of decency as well as in 
his affections, Tom’s soul had been 
strained as never before in his life. Dick 
Sugden was the friend of his youth, 
Daphne Medlycott the idol of his secret 
dreams. But if to lose her was pain- 
ful, to see her waiting vainly for a 
bridegroom who did not come, was 
more painful yet. 

Had Tom devoured single-handed, 
indeed, all the dainties of the wasted 
wedding-breakfast, he could hardly be 
dreaming at this instant a nightmare 
more oppressive than the fiasco of yes- 
terday. From that moment when, in 
obedience to the bustling Mrs. Medly- 
cott’s commands, he had returned to 
the company with the information that 
Sir Hamilton and Lady Bodley were ex- 
pected at any moment, and the cere 
mony would accordingly be delayed, 
through the dreadful hours of waiting 
till Nash, despatched hastily to Wick 
with his ambling mare, had returned 
with the horrible news that no such 
gen’l’m’n as Mr. Sugden had been seen 
at the registrar’s office that morning. 

Just how the awful fact of Mr. Sug 
den’s non-appearance leaked out, in 
spite of all efforts, from the chamber 
where the white-robed and impatient 
Daphne sat waiting, to the chattering, 
surmising, condolinge drawing-room, 
Tom could not be sure. 

By this time it was nearly three 
o'clock. The dowa yer countess, with 
misbelief of Tom’s elaborate explana 
tions shining from her eye, had long 
since departed in a huff. With an ad- 
mirable presence of mind, the dean had 
taken off his surplice again and sat 
down alone at the dining-room table. 
The Medlycott and Bodley connection, 
who during the hours of waiting had 
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drifted about the drawing-room in 
helpless irritation, seemed to divine by 
instinct the meaning of Nash’s solitary 
return. Tom Codrington’s carefully 
framed tales of a sudden illness and a 
faulty license were passed over in po- 
lite indifference. The whole drawing- 
room seemed full of amazement and 
surmise and triumphant sympathy. Mrs. 
Medlycott, controlling her hysterics long 
enough to put a decent face on her 
good-bys and her apologies, found noth- 
ing but condolences in response. 

The last carriage appeared and driven 
away again, Tom Codrington was final- 
ly admitted to the room where the de- 
serted bride, still in her white lilacs and 
illusion, sat waiting. Now at last, there 
was no more necessity of pretense. 

It amazed Tom indeed to find how 
readily a woman could believe the worst 
of a man to whom an hour ago she had 
been prepared to give her life. Daphne, 
of course, was perfect. And the blank 
disappearance of Dick Sugden at such 
a moment was inexplicable and agoni- 
zing enough. But still, in this world of 
chance and of accident, were there not 
other possible explanations of his van- 
ishing, beside the vulgar commonplace 
of faithlessness? 

“Wait till to-morrow—wait till we 
find something definite, wait till we 
know!” had been Tom Codrington’s 
plea in the face of Mrs. Medlycott's 
hysterical laments and violent volubility 
of reproach. To the pale, enraged 
phantom in the wedding-dress, consola- 
tion had been more difficult to admin- 
ister. Tom’s perplexed heart bled for 
her humiliation, even while he urged 
upon her the charity of a deferred 
judgment. Suppose poor Dick was 
dead at this instant, he asked in final 
desperation, how would they feel to 
have dealt him so unsparing a condem- 
nation? 

Daphne’s lip curled in icy contempt 
of this theory. Mrs. Medlycott went 
off into quite a series of screams. Dead, 
fiddlesticks! Dead, indeed! 

This attitude of mind on the part of 
the injured bride, together with his own 
very serious alarms for his friend's 
safety, filled the unfortunate curate with 


a distressed perplexity beyond any that 
he had ever known. Added to this, was 
the need of conducting the necessary 
search and inquiries, with the thorough- 
ness which the occasion demanded, yet 
with a discretion which might so far 
as possible evade publicity. 

The search, however, had been agon- 
izingly futile. The authorities at Wick 
could give little aid, except a promise to 
communicate with all the county police 
at Westmoreland, and have a thorough 
search made for the missing gentleman. 

The search of the Chilham woods and 
farm-lands occupied the afternoon. 

Through the long twilight evening, 
then by torchlight, the work was con- 
tinued. Every rod of Chilham woods 
and water was searched like a chamber. 
From time to time, Tom dashed back to 
the Abbey to report progress to the 
waiting bride and her mother. And af- 
ter they had finally gone to bed, he still 
returned to find whether any news had 
come from the searching police. 

It was a fagged and discouraged 
party who met after breakfast the next 
morning. By this time, the fact had 
become established that Richard Sug- 
den, who yesterday was in existence, 
had now been wiped from the face of 
the earth. And despite Tom’s protests, 
there was in the minds of the deserted 
Daphne and her mother no more doubt 
than yesterday, that this disappearance 
was an act of deliberate desertion. 

The morning hours dragged on. 
With the arrival of lunch-time, however, 
there came a change. 

The first event was nothing less than 
the long-heralded arrival of the lord of 
the manor. The way of his home-com 
ing was as unimpressive as his appear- 
ance; a couple of hired flies brought 
him, his luggage and his party from the 
Liverpool train at Wick. A valet, a 
maid, a galaxy of trunks and hold-alls 
—an inflamed face, very peevish and 
puffy, followed by the glimpse of the 
wan, oppressed-looking little American 
wife; such was Tom’s impression of the 
baronet’s return. Despite the common 
placeness of the spectacle, however, and 
the load of care which lay on his own 
soul, Tom Codrington would have been 





more than human had his heart not 
throbbed at the fleeting and nerveless 
clasp of the magnate’s tremulous hand. 
For in that hand and no other lay the 
gift of the living of Chilham-cum-Wick 
—that living whose offices, since the 
death of the late vicar a few months 
ago, the little curate had been adminis- 
tering; and which now upon his return 
Sir Hamilton would bestow upon some 
lucky friend. 

This was not the moment, however, 
for the creation of any agreeable, if ir- 
rational hopes. The Medlycott ladies, 
tearful and explanatory, were extending 
a welcome to their kinsman. The aged 
Nash and other retainers of the family 
were pushing forward for recognition. 
These attentions were met by the in- 
valid with a bad temper so perfectly un- 
disguised, and by his lady with a weary 
resignation that Tom could so well un- 
derstand, that he left the Abbey to take 
care of itself and went off to his own 
pressing business of the moment. And 
sure enough, his return to his temporary 
home in the Chilham rectory, was re- 
warded by the discovery of Dick’s mes- 
sage from Carlisle. 

Seldom in his life indeed had Tom 
drawn breath of so stupendous a relief. 
What would those say now who had 
been so willing to take Dick’s faithless- 
ness for granted? Though in the note 
which Tom immediately sat down and 
wrote to Mrs. Medlycott, consideration 
for the adored Daphne prevented his 
triumph from appearing too openly. In 
a few words he communicated the glad 
news, and despatched his letter by the 
hand of the young country fellow that 
served him. Then having devoured a 
light and hasty lunch, he lay down at 
last for the repose that his exhausted 
system demanded. 

He slept long, for he was very weary. 
Outdoors in the rose-garden of the vic- 
arage, the afternoon shadows grew 
longer, and the hours crawled on to- 
ward afternoon tea—toward dinner- 
time. Still the curate slept undisturbed, 
his rosy little snub-nose upturned to- 
ward the oak-raftered ceiling. Sudden- 
ly his dreams were pierced and scat- 
tered by a clamor of voices. 
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“Mr. Codrington, sir 
your pardon, Mr. Codrington.” 

“Tom, Tom, wake up, old man!” 

Opening his dazed eyes, Tom Cod- 
rington might well be excused for 
doubting whether he had returned to 
wakefulness. For there before him, 
leaning on the arm of his young man 
Samuel, stood a singular phantom. 

The phantom’s face was very white, 
which gave a ghastly look to his 
swarthy skin. One eye was covered 
with a black patch. - Above it, diagon- 
ally across the forehead, ran a strip of 
black adhesive plaster. Otherwise the 
newcomer’s attire consisted of a mo- 
toring-cap, a crumpled Prince Albert 
coat of irreproachable cut, and a very 
tight pair of tweed trousers in thunder- 
and-lightning checks. Still more shock- 
ing than the trousers themselves, how- 
ever, was the fact that one of the legs 
thus encased dangled helplessly; while 
its mate, with the aid of Samuel and of 
a rough walking-stick, advanced in pain- 
ful dot-and-go-one hops. 

Tom Codrington took in his breath; 
For once, the consciousness of ecclesias- 
tical decorum dropped from him, and his 
whole soul was in his voice as he leaped 
to his feet. 

“Dick!” he shouted. 


Dick !” 





Beggin’ 


“By Jove, it’s 


VIL. 


The evening was already well ad- 
vanced before Dick Sugden had the 
chance to communicate his tale of woe 
to his host. A bath and change, a visit 
from the local surgeon, communication 
with Daphne through the kindly offices 
of Tom—these necessities were enough 
to fill in the time till dinner to the ex- 
clusion of all but the brief essentials of 
conversation. 

If Dick had hoped perhaps that the 
evening might witness a sufficient lapse 
from the letter of decorum, to bring 
him a visit from his bride and her moth- 
er, his hopes were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The Medlycott messages, com- 
municated through the medium of the 
curate, were kind but unenthusiastic. 
And the brief line in Daphne’s handwri- 
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ting conveyed by the same ambassador, 
breathed the spirit of one who, though 
inclined to forgiveness, felt herself too 
ill-used to make that forgiveness imme- 
diate. 

Dick sighed. Beyond a doubt, he had 
put the poor girl in a beastly awkward 
fix—how awkward he had hardly re- 
alized to the full till his return from the 
paths of wild adventure to the impreg- 
nably decorous ways of Chilham. If 


she chose to punish him it was no more. 


than his due, and he would give his life 
to the task of making amends. Mean- 
while, there was undoubted consolation 
in the excellent dinner which Tom’s 
temporary tenancy insured from the vic- 
arage cook, and from his own personal 
servant. 

Dick’s appetite was excellent, for the 
day had been a trying one. So that by 
the time the cheese and the walnuts had 
been despatched, and he with Samuel’s 
assistance had hobbled back to the li- 
brary for after-dinner refreshment, his 
tale was only half told. In a genial 
mood of relief he surveyed the wood- 
fire which in spite of the season burned 
upon the hearth, the tumbler of smo- 
king whisky-and-water at his elbow, 
the good cigar that sent up its fra- 
grance from his fingers. After all, when 
two men could be so comfortable to- 
gether, why had women been formed to 
complicate this kindly calm into mere 
vexation and misery? 

From these thoughts of disillusion- 
ment he was roused, however, by the 
voice of Tom’s curiosity. 

“Certainly, you may depend on me 
for absolute secrecy as you know, my 
dear chap. But how you expect it 
from the rest of the world is more than 
I can understand. The people that saw 
you, and probably recognized you, as 
your motor passed through Wick—what 
are you going to do about them ?” 

“Nobody saw me, that’s just the 
point, don’t you see?” returned Dick, in 
obvious relief. “My benefactress, when 
she picked me up, offered me a cap with 
goggles—naturally, I thought, becaus« 
she objected to have her car made ridic- 
ulous by a party in a silk hat stuck up 
beside her. So naturally, I accepted her 





kindness—very luckily, as it turned out! 
For disgusting as the whole affair is, I 
have at least the consolation that no- 
body recognized the recreant bride- 
groom making north with a veiled lady 
in an automobile. Pleasant situation 
for a chap that tries to do the decent 
thing where he can—eh, Tom?” 

“A painful position—yes, I under- 
stand, though I must own—— But of 
course, you were placed at a great dis- 
advantage by being unable to communi- 
cate with her. But just the same, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Joliffe—that was a bit 
strong. Wasn’t there anything you 
could do about it?” 

Dick laughed grimly. “I could have 
got myself, and the little hussy herself, 
too, turned out on the bare hillside in 
the drenching thunder-storm. I could 
have raised a scandal which by to-mor- 
row would be out in the Daily Mail. I 
tell you it was a damned awkward sort 
of situation; and for me to open my 
mouth could only have made the awk- 
wardness absolutely irreparable. Heav- 
ens, man, can’t you see that I couldn’t 
afford to run the chance of an open 
scandal ?” 

Tom nodded with a sigh. “Yes, no 
doubt you’re right. _But still, in the 
morning—by the way, what did she say 
this morning ?” 

“This morning?” cried Dick. “This 
morning? Why, this morning, you see, 
is just where my story begins to grow 
interesting. For when I'd _ finished 
breakfast, and had had my leg band- 
aged, and was hobbling’ down-stairs to 
the rig I’d ordered to drive to the train 
—what should I find, but my lady had 
disappeared ?” 

“Well—that was a relief, anyway !” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. “Of 
course. And yet, I’ll own that I’d have 
liked just one word of enlightenment— 
if it had been no more than a glimpse of 
the manner of man that carried her off.” 

[he curate laughed uneasily. “Poor 
old Dick—vyou did get in for a whole 
sensation novel. So the angry father 
swooped down and took her home 
again?” 

“Ves—that’s the construction they put 
on the business at the inn. The land- 





lady was most sympathetic. It was too 
late then to undeceive her—beside, I 
hadn’t the time.” 
“Tad to run for your train?’ 
“B I found, you see, 


, 


Better than that. 
that mademoiselle had left her machine 
behind her!” 

“So you annexed it? My dear chap, 
wasn't that rather 45 

“Of course it was—the whole busi- 
ness was! But there was the machine, 
at my service. You see, as the alarmed 
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landlady « Oo me, it was an- 
other motor come and carried 
r off. I'd th eeching 
° 1 | 
outside wh at m reakf 
but with this game leg I wa cI 





ig any rooms to look out of any win- 
dows for idle curiosity. Jove, though, 
I can’t help wondering what I should 
have seen if I had. It was somebody 
she had expected to follow her, evi- 
dently. For all day yesterday, she kept 
looking back along the road. And last 
night, as I told you, she nearly fainted 
for fright when that motocycle arrived. 
But the next alarm was the real thing, 
evidently. Poor little child! She’d 
played me a bad trick, but I couldn't 
help feeling sorry for her just the same. 
However, she was gone—gone fo! 
good. And there was the car, ready at 
my disposal. What would you have 
done, my dear chap?” 

The curate fussed uneasily on his 
ur. “My dear Dick—I own, it’s dif- 
It for me to imagine myself in such 
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a position. However, I suppose I can 

euess what you did!” 

' Though to annex a six 

thousand-dollar Maja car like a way 

side buttercup—it was courting a 
: (oe 


certain risk. Beside, there was the diff- 


“Exactly ! 


culty of running it—it was a beauti- 
adjusted machine, or else that girl 


couldn’t have sent it skimming along 


the way she did. However, for a bat- 
t l-up wreck like me to try it with 
na lege to work the brake—I was 

ng to give up the notion, when 

1 1 the landlady, who was very 
pathetic in my attempts to pursue 

my lost one It appeared, the moto- 
cyclist who had arrived last night was a 


ofessional chauffeur on a trip, and 
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that he had volunteered to run my car 
for me!” 

“Ah! So your troubles were at an 
end?” 

“At an end?” Dick rose in his deep 
chair of padded leather, in emphatic re- 
pudiation of the notion. ‘At an end? 
Good Lord, man, when that confounded 
motocycle was heaved up into the ton- 
neau of that infernal white car, and I 
myself, crutch and all, was hoisted up 
to my seat beside that little white-faced 
bounder of a grinning cockney—I tell 
you, Tom Codrington, my troubles had 


ler 3 4 4 
only just begun! 
ye 


es 
gun? But my dear chap— 
here left to happen to you?” 
, and you'll hear! At first, 
we ran along very smooth and sweetly 
Mr. J. Trout—that was the little beg- 
gar’s name—favored me with an ac- 
count of a charming young ’Arriet to 
whom he was attached, and also with 
the tale of his own exploits in the Paris- 
Madrid race last year. But that was 
10thing. A bit later, when we were 
whizzing through a village where I saw 
a telegraph-oftice, I told him to stop so 
that I could send a message. And what 
do you suppose Mr. J. Trout informed 
me then? ‘’Alt!’ he said. ‘’Alt right 
‘ere, sir. I may as well bryke it to you 
first as last, you’re my prisoner!’ ” 

At this horrible word, the curate 
bounced from his chair with a pallid 
face. “His prisoner. My dear Dick— 
you see, you shouldn’t have taken the 
white car from the inn this morning, 
after all!” 

Dick laughed grimly. “Yes, I saw 
hat point for myself then, quite as 
plainly as you could see it for me. But 
even if I had driven off and left it be- 
hind 
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me, that wouldn’t have served m« 
It wasn’t with taking the car this morn- 
ing that I was charged—it was with 


x it from the garage of Prince’s 


stealit 
Hotel, Liverpool, early yesterday morn- 
ing !”” 

Tom sank back helplessly into his 
chair. These waters, from which it 
was his professional duty to pluck the 


oo deep for him to 


But he 


erring sinner, were 
enter at the side of a friend. 


managed to gasp: 
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‘The motor was stolen? Dear me 
man, that—er—young person had 
stolen the motor in which she carried 
you off, and then left the robbery to 
be laid at your door ?” 

Dick nodded. “Yes—adding insult to 
injury, wasn’t it? Though how a girl 
like that—well, I won't claim to judge 
where I don’t understand. Though I 
admit, the case looked pretty black. This 
man Trout, it appeared, had been sent 
by the Maja agent in Liverpool, to give 
an early morning demonstration to a 
customer at the Prince’s Hotel. When 
he arrived he was shown straight up- 
stairs to this customer, who was repre- 
sented as being rather in a_ hurry. 
Well, his worship had to learn patience! 
For when they came down-stairs, he 
and Trout, they found that the car had 
been taken from the garage. Trout, 
thinking to be only a moment, and 
trusting to the security of the hotel, had 
not troubled himself to remove the plug 
—careless little beggar! So they had 
the delight of finding that before the 
motor was cold, the car had been taken 
by a young lady who arrived with lug- 
gage and a hotel bell-boy—watching 
her chance, you see!—and who had 
seemed to know so very well what she 
was doing that no one even dreamed of 
interfering with her. So Trout, being 
responsible to the company, and not 
trusting very much to the acumen of 
the British police, promptly hopped on 
a motocycle and set out on the trail.” 

The curate groaned. ‘My dear Dick! 
Think of you, mixed up with a gang of 
criminals—and with a sleuth on your 
track!” 

Dick laughed impatiently. “Pshaw, 
you forget, you’re talking with a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange 
—and as to the second half of the in- 
dictment, out there in Montana I’ve had 
the whole pack on my trail, often 
enough, not to be dismayed at the bark 
of a single hound. Though when I 
thought of Daphne, I'll own that the 
idea of the exposure, and the very scan- 
dal that I’d been trying to avoid, came 
near to making me pretty sick. But 
still, the very desperation of the case 
put me on my mettle! I said to my- 


self: ‘I was done up by a girl yester- 
day, but I'll be damned if I let myself 
be done up by this little cur of a cock- 
ney to-day!” 

The curate stirred in some uneasi- 
ness at this violent language. Then he 
asked: “But, my dear Dick—with your 
leg in such a condition, what could you 
do?” 

Dick brought his fist down on the 
table beside him with a thump that set 
the spoon rattling in his empty glass of 
grog. 

“That’s just it! Jove, man, I tell you, 
you haven't the remotest idea of one’s 
infernal helplessness, with a leg that 
doubles up under one like an empty pair 
of trousers! And the idea of a grown 
man calling for help is a spectacle to 
wring tears from a woman-suffragist 
Yes, there’s no use trying to deny it— 
I was pretty well down and out. The 
grip of the law is an ugly thing to feel 
about your throat, Tom Codrington, 
when your bride is waiting for you, 
and there’s a bad-looking mess with an- 
other woman to be kept dark at any 
price! If I'd had my gun with me, I'll 
own that it wouldn't have cost me much 
of a pang to get rid of Mr. Trout once 
for all—especially when the gasoline 
gave out, at a place just this side of 
Carlisle, and the little grinning brute 
took my crutch off under his arm when 
he went off to the oil-shop to hunt for 
more fluid!” 

“Oh, I say—— And you couldn't 
appeal to the police ?”’ 

“Me—a criminal caught in the pos- 
session of stolen goods! You forget, ] 
was outside the law! So there I sat, 
stuck up in my car as helpless as the 
man with the marble legs—it was a 
piece of devilish ingenuity on the part 
of my jailer, you see, to hold me there 
by carrying off my crutch that the doc- 
tor had given me— and in a little sleepy 
place like that, there wasn’t any one 
that I could get to help me, without ma- 
king a noise that would alarm Trout 
as well. Oh, he knew what he was do- 
ing, there was no doubt of that. And 
it was the more aggravating, because 
the spot where I was planted was al- 
most directly beside the railway-station. 
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And I had the pleasure of hearing the 
rails thrum, and of seeing the local for 
the south come puffing in and stop just 
across the road from me!” 

“My dear Dick! And you couldn’t 

The American’s jaw settled into lines 
of grim determination. “I couldn’t, no 
—but I did! How I managed it I 
don’t know, but when that train stopped 
there I knew I had to get on board of 
her. It was my only chance, I knew 
that! So I said to this leg of mine: 
*You’ve got to hold me up!’ How, I 
don’t know—but I climbed down out of 
that motor, and walked across the road, 
and scrambled up into a third-class car 
riage. Just as the train was pulling 
out, I caught a glimpse of Trout, run- 
ning down the platform. after the train. 
It brought back the life that was pretty 
near leaving me, after the strain I had 
put on my will-power and these misera- 
ble wrecked muscles of mine. For I 
knew, you see, that he’d be wiring down 
the line to head me off. 

“Exactly what I was going to do I 
didn’t know—when by pure bull-luck, 
the train slowed down and backed up 
on a siding, to let the Great Northern 
fly by. So I called the guard, and 
tipped him, and gave him a story about 
my being due at a country-house near- 
by, and this junction being more con- 
venient for me than the next station. 
He looked at me a bit suspiciously ; that 
get-up of mine was not one to inspire 
confidence. By the way, Tom, tell 
Samuel he can relieve me of those won- 
derful tweed trousers, will you, please? 
But a half-sov. quieted his scruples, and 
he helped me out over the rails, and 
called a small boy who undertook to 
find a carriage for me. 

“So I drove back again to Carlisle, in 
a covered fly—doubling my tracks, you 
see, like the wariest old criminal alive! 
My heart was in my mouth, I don’t 
mind owning it, when we met. that 
cursed white machine that was the be- 
ginning and end of all my troubles, fly- 
ing down to the southward at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour. Just one glimpse 
I caught of Trout’s little sharp face as 
he flew past—he didn’t look happy, I 
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can tell you that! So I began to breathe 
easier; and when I got to Carlisle, I 
stopped to send that message that you 
got a while ago. Then I bought a stick, 
and took the train, and here I am. 
“And to-morrow I face the music!” 


VIII. 


The music which Dick faced the next 
day was, as might be expected, of a 
rather slow and torturing variety. For 
if to forgive be one of the noblest ex- 
ercises of the human mind, to be for- 
given is a process much less exhilara- 
ting. Dick, however, was too fully 
conscious of the horrible humiliation to 
which through him poor Daphne had 
been exposed, to begrudge her the be- 
nignant satisfaction of receiving a sin- 
ner back into the fold. As for his 
pride, he recognized the present neces- 
sity of immolating that along with his 
love of truth-telling. 

The story which he told, suppressing 
only the impossibly awkward features 
of the truth, was plausible enough. By 
merely adding unconsciousness to the 
list of injuries received in his desperate 
leap from the swaying post, and pla- 
cing a gentleman beside the lady in the 
motor, he was able to present a perfect- 
ly neat and definite account of the acci- 
dent which had carried him on to the 
hospital in Carlisle. So he was for- 
given; and in his quality of invalid es- 
tablished on the sofa, and fanned, and 
read to. And not above once in every 
fifteen minutes did Daphne remind him 
of the agonies of mortification that she 
had endured when she found herself de- 
serted before the whole county; or her 
mother recount to him the virtuous in- 
dignation of Sir Hamilton Bodley, at 
the insult thus offered to his beloved 
cousin Daphne by her delinquent bride- 
groom. 

Dick writhed upon his sofa. It was 
no more than he deserved for the suf- 
fering that he had inflicted, but still it 
was hard to see himself brought for 
judgment to the bar of so notorious a 
reprobate as the celebrated Sir “Ham- 
mie’ Bodley—the black sheep whose ac- 
quaintance he, in the plenary conscious- 
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ness of an unblemished record, had last 
year refused to make im New York. 
Well, his pride was brought low 
enough now. For Daphne’s sake, he 
would have to swallow the censure and 
the forgiveness of her blackguard kins- 
man as well as of her justly offended 
mother and herself. 

The awful presentation took place at 
tea-time. Sir Hamilton, it appeared, 
was in delicate health after hi 
Liverpool yesterday; an 
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been busy all day receiving the visits of 
his fact - his gan ec} per, his t 

a incidental to the return 
ol r 


line-strings of t 
bbled down the 
ies of drawing-rooms and acro ] 
vast central hall, it seemed to him that 
no less than an army of new servants 
were hustling on every side of him. 
Early Victorian splendors were being 
released from their canvas coverings, 
Parian marbles dusted, and many mile 
of wool embroidery, done by former la- 
dies of the house, given to view. 
Though the cause and centerpoint of all 
these preparations, when finally reached 
in the person of the master of the house, 
seemed in Dick’s eyes hardly adequate. 
Sir Hamilton, whom they found re- 
clining in a large leather armchair in the 
little smoking-room beyond the north 
drawing-room, acknowledge 
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“Delighted, I’m shaw,” ret 
baronet. “Ain’t I seen you before, Mr. 
Sugden—New York, or somewhere? 
Jove, J don’t remember—meet such a 
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marked with the excesses of anywnere 
from twenty-five to fifty years. His 





hands and lips were continually trem- 
ulous, though he tried to steady the one 
with the aid of the other. And above 
two heavily bagged sockets, his dull 
eyes looked out upon the world with an 
admirable vacuity. 

If there were in the glance of those 
eyes, or in the deep lines which encircled 
them, any imprint whatever of spiritual 
workings or of life’s experience, they 
were of a character which, as Dick per- 
ceived, the baronet’s two dependent 


kit women re too 1 mocent to read. 





So they smiled at him, and drew him 
out mm ¢ e an artless pride in the civi 
tv of s ts us a rel Pheit 
( ¢ re t was he ab 1C¢ I I idy 
Bodl who had gone out for a drive 
to the village. This personage had al- 


ready been mentioned by Daphne with 
siastic affection which her 
t’s lady demanded, and 
ycott with a pleased antici- 
Dp ‘mine’ the little Ameri- 
can, whom she had found unexpectedly 
meek and amenable to her influence. 

Even with this regrettable absence 
however, the conversation moved with 
more briskness than might have been 
expected. Sir Hamilton, in spite of his 
shaky condition, was very dignified on 
the subject of yesterday. 

“So you came near to jiltin’ my 
cousin Daph, yesterday,” he remarked, 
with graceful banter. “Bad thing that 
I always say, if a chap can’t behave 
oC 
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himself the week he’s gettin’ married, 
then he’d best stay single. Though | 
remember, when I was mashin’ Vera 


* The moralist paused. A leering 





twinkle in the eyes caused Dick 
a moment’s unp t apprehension lest 
the Medlycott la were to be favored 


with the rest of this reminiscence. But 


a new subject, happily, suggested it- 
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mind sayin’ so. Pidgin, have 
brought that whisky yet?” 

Pidgin, a grave and responsible in- 
dividual who had been with Sir Ham- 
ilton since boyhood, and followed him 
on his disreputable career around the 
civilized globe, brought a siphon of soda 
with a murmured apology about “doc- 
tor’s orders.” At this the invalid’s dis- 
pleasure became so exceedingly un- 
pleasant to see, that his two lady visit- 
ors rose in fluttering apprehension, 

“Good evening, Hamilton!” 

“Good evening, my dear boy, take 
care of your precious health.” 

“Thanks—don’t worry, Aunt Moll,” 
retorted the invalid, with the semblance 
of a returning grin. Then as Dick, with 
the aid of his crutch, started to hoist 
himself upright, his host put out a de- 
taining hand. 

“No—you stay a moment,” he said, 
with a yawn in the direction of the two 
retreating ladies. “By Jove, I’ve been 
so nervous all day with all this harem 
whimperin’ over me, I feel as if I'd give 
a pound a minute for a little masculine 
society. Sit down, there’s a good chap, 
do. You'll get all you want of Daph, 
soon enough—take a married man’s 
word for that!” 

In spite of some indignation at this 
unchivalrous mention of his bride, Dick 
could not repress a smile at the remem- 
brance that this was the voice of the 
spiritual authority to whom he had beer 
lirected for final judgment. Accord- 
ingly, he sat down. His host, having 
poured and greedily drunk a glass of 
soda from the siphon at his side, con- 


favor him with further 


you 
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descended to 
confidences 


“Though of course, you'll never take 


my advice—I wouldn’t take advice when 
[ stood in your shoes, myself. Young 
chaps never will! Nor old chaps, 
either. But take my word for it, 


No, not women” 
en knowing twinkle, unspeaka- 


women are the doose. 
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bly repulsive to Dick, 
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uous eyes but 


came into the vac- 
) woman—the woman; 
the one that gets the legal grip on you, 
and then holds on like grim death. 
That’s what marriage is, my boy! Yes, 
Sugden, though my Aunt Moll wouldn’t 
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thank me for it, you can take the word 
of an old stager that’s seen life from A 
to Z, and from Paris to Bombay: mar- 
riage is the devil itself. By the way, 
why doesn’t Pidgin bring that whisky ?” 

He reached out a bony hand, trem- 
bling in its wadded silk’ sleeve, toward 
the hand-bell at his side. Then, lick- 
ing his lips and gle~cing syddenly side- 





g 
ways, he seemed to change his mind. 
“Mr. Sugden,” he asked abruptly, “lend 
us your flask a minute, will you?” 

Dick shook his head. Even to one 
who had not observed his kind in Mon- 
tana mining-camps and on Broadway, 
the condition of the unhappy creature 
before him was plain enough. 

[It was, however, with perfect truth 
that he replied: “I’m sorry—I only 
carry it when I’m traveling. Won't 
your man bring you some?” 

The baronet glanced sideways as if to 
read what was in Dick’s mind. He 
made a final attempt to recover his 
dignity, then burst out in desperation: 

“No, he won’t, and you know he 
won't! They're all in a conspiracy to 
kill me, I think—Pidgin, and my lady, 
and that confounded ass of a doctor. 
Just because I had a little touch of the 
old complaint at Liverpool, day before 
yesterday and again last night. I don’t 
mind ownin’, I had been havin’ the 
doose of a good time on the voyage 
over. And just a degree or two of 
fever—what does that matter? If it 
had been like that attack I had at ’Fris- 
co, now, when my heart went back on 
me and the crocodiles were crawlin’ 
up on the bed—up over the counterpane, 
I give you my honor! But this—this 
ain’t anythin’. All I need is a spoonful 
of whisky, to steady my nerves. You 
haven’t got any on, you tell me? And 
you call yourself an American!” 

He broke into a peal of unsteady 
laughter. Dick rose with slow awk- 
wardness to his feet. This was not the 
first time in his life that such a request 
had been made of him; and though in 
this case the victim’s rank, and his po- 
sition as lord of the historic splendors 
around them, might add a certain pa- 
thetic picturesqueness to the situation it 
could do little to make it more savory. 
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“I think,” said Dick, “that Daphne 
and your aunt will be expecting me now. 
Good evening, I hope you'll be better 
to-morrow!” And he held out his 
hand. 

To his amazement, it was seized in a 
hot and bony vise that nearly pulled him 
from his unsteady feet. A pair of red- 
rimmed eyes were raised in furious be- 
seeching to his. 

“But I’ve got to have it, I tell you!” 
cried Sir Hamilton Bodley.’ “Just a 
spoonful, to pull me together till I be- 
gin to get my strength back—to help me 
stand up and meet all these confounded 
family friends that'll be pilin’ in to call 
on me in a day or two. Look—they’ve 
been sendin’ me their cards already— 
from the lord lieutenant of the county 
down!” And with his free hand, he 
tremulously turned over a pile of paste- 
boards on the table beside him. “That’s 
what it means to me, don’t you see, 
Sugden?” he begged piteously. “It’s 
the honor of the name—I’m Bodley, of 
Chilham! There’s no better name in 
England—hasn't Aunt Moll told you, 
the governor refused a peerage? I 
know I’ve been wild, and that. But 
now I’ve come home, and goin’ to stand 
for the county, and give a good ex- 
ample, and stand in well with my own 
class—the class I was born to. Hang 
it, Sugden, you ain’t a born aristocrat 
and you don’t understand. But I’m a 
proud man, and I can’t bear to think of 
those Westmoreland fellows lookin’ me 
up and down, and titterin’ under their 
breath when my hand shakes. I’ve got 
to have somethin’ to stop the shakin’, 
and they won’t give it to me. It’s 
downright cruel, I tell you! So run 
and fetch me your flask—quarter-full 
will do!—who’s that? Hang me if it 
ain't that damned little parson! Good 
evenin’, Tom! Come to look after my 
soul ?” 

Tom’s errand was, however, to fetch 
Dick. 

So they went off together to drink 
afternoon tea with the Medlycott la- 
dies. After the scene at which he had 
just assisted, even the reproachful plat- 
itudes of his future mother-in-law 
seemed salutary and grateful to Dick. 





As for Daphne, she was all that was 
charming. Though she was never elec- 
tric, she could be exceedingly sweet. 
And her sweetness was as balm to the 
bruised and humiliated spirit of her be- 
trothed. Gratefully he accepted her for- 
giving kindness, and the arrangement 
by which the wedding was finally set 
for the following Tuesday. 

Then, as Daphne, in obedience to her 
mama’s directions, sat down to write 
the news of this new arrangement to her 
uncle the dean—‘‘My dear Dick,” cried 
Mrs. Medlycott in sudden concern, 
“whatever is the matter with you?” 

For Dick, with his eyes on the moth- 
er-of-pearl blotting-book in Daphne's 
hand, had started in a sudden and very 
obvious dismay. The next moment, 
however, he had recovered himself. 

“This confounded leg of mine, it 
catches me on the raw every now and 
then,” he explained. Then, turning to 
Mrs. Medlycott: ‘Tuesday, you say? 
It seems a long way off, but I suppose 
it’s our first chance; and by that time 
I'll have my own car, as Sir Hamilton 
advises, so we'll run no risks. You 
agree to Tuesday, Daphne, my dear?” 

His dear Daphne nodded with a smile. 
She was busy with her letters, and it 
was growing to be high time for the 
gentlemen to take their leave. Ac- 
cordingly, they rose. And as Dick bent 
over his future bride in tender, if un- 
enthusiastic farewell, she was amazed at 
the sudden question: 

“By the way, Daphne—would you 
mind telling me who it’s from, that note 
in the blue envelope with the blue em- 
bossed cipher? Here—this one!” 

He stooped toward her portfolio, But 
something in the abruptness of his tone, 
in the impatient masterfulness of his 
gesture, irritated the girl with whom his 
position was as yet more or less one of 
sufferance. She calmly shut the moth- 
er-of-pearl cover beneath his hand. 

“You forget, Master Dick—you are 
not my husband yet!” she observed with 
dignity. “And even when you are, I 
hope that you will respect my private 
correspondence as I intend to respect 
yours!” 

Then, as Dick, realizing his mistake, 
































made his explanations and apologies, 
she relaxed to her former sweetness. 

“No offense, my dear Dick—but you 
see, this is the time for setting a good 
precedent! And now, good evening, 
my dear boy. Take good care of your- 
self, and mind you come early to-mor- 
row morning!” 

At the door of the west wing, Nash’s 
venerable mare, with the ancient basket- 
cart, was waiting to take the cripple 
home to the rectory. 

As Tom had to visit an old woman 
in one of the tenant’s cottages beyond 
the fields, it was arranged that Dick 
should drive himself home. Samuel 
at the rectory would help him to alight, 
and bring the rig back to the Abbey 
again. 

Daphne’s forgiveness and consent to 
the wedding on Tuesday, while un- 
doubtedly sweet to him for their own 
sake, were chiefly valuable as the mark 
and sign that his self-respect was once 
again restored to him. For the first 
time in his life, his pride in his own up- 
right and honorable self had been taken 
from him; and now that it was his 
again, he fairly luxuriated, rioted in the 
relief of its restoration. 

To be sure, there was always the 
slight incident which a few moments 
ago had struck upon him. A qualm 
came over him at the thought, then he 
pushed the foreboding, together with its 
attendant recollections, resolutely from 
him. Pshaw, a coincidence—what was 
that, to worry a man secure in his own 
peace and his own surroundings? The 
flying white car, the storm-bound inn, 
the beautiful, listening face so near his 
own—they belonged to the wild life that 
lay outside this snug security of Chil- 
ham: never again could they return to 
trouble his peace! 

Slowly the old nag ambled down the 
winding carriage-road. Ahead of Dick 
on the driveway, a sudden turn dis- 
closed a solitary figure walking. Dick, 
absorbed in his own thoughts, had no 
consideration to bestow on a. stray 
tradesman returning from a visit at the 
Abbey. Slowly the ambling mare over- 
took the wayfarer. Just by the wheel 
he turned ; and disclosed to Dick a well- 
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remembered coat of black leather, a 
white face, and a pair of ratlike search- 
ing eyes. 

The next moment, with an agile 
spring, the stranger had hooked him- 
self to the little rear seat of the low- 
hung cart. ‘“’Ow’s yourself, Mr. Jo- 
liffe?”’ he asked, with indescribable im- 
pudence. 

Dick wet his lips, then controlled him- 
self to speak. “How did you find me, 
Mr. Trout?” he asked sternly. 


IX. 

J. Trout was small and twinkling in 
appearance, and not to be distinguished 
for cheerful vulgarity from any other 
cockney chauffeur. His words, how- 
ever, carried with them the weight of 
Nemesis for the unhappy man whom he 
had thus successfully run to earth. 

“How did you find me, Trout?” Dick 
repeated his question sternly. 

The little chauffeur grinned at him. 
“Toffs in Prince Halberts and tweeds 
yn’t so blarsted marny, in this part of 
the kingdom nor any other, that a chap 
with ’arf an eye can’t tryce ‘em, easy 
enough. That was a dinky trick you 
plyed off on me, with the lyme leg as 
you couldn’t walk on, not a bloomin’ 
step, till I left you alone! Yes, you 
plyed it on me, good and proper., ’Ow- 
ever, love will find the way. So ’ere I 
am. Glad to see me, sir?” 

Dick’s brain worked rapidly. The 
man’s purpose in following him was, of 
course, plain enough. Equally plain 
was the uselessness, in the present sit- 
uation, of any attempt to resist him. 
The one clamorous necessity was to 
shake off this phantom which had 
stepped from one side of his life into 
the other, to the threatened destruction 
of all those solid, healthful decencies 
which made up the existence known as 
Richard Sugden’s. In spite of his in- 


nocence, Dick knew what it was at this 
moment to carry the burden of a double 
life; for in case that the news of the 
one existence filtered through into the 
region of the other, who would credit 
the wild tale 
blamelessness ? 


which vouched for his 
No, at all costs, at all 
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hazards, the resurrection of this second 
life must be averted ; the more resolute- 
ly perhaps because, in the depths of his 
soul, he realized the strange allurements 
which this wild remembrance of ad- 
venture held for him. 

“How much do you want, Trout?” 
he asked quickly. For his quaint equi- 
page was just passing out through the 
ancient gate of Chilham park, and be- 
fore them on the right waited the rose- 
bowered vicarage and the young man 
Samuel at the door. ““What’s your price, 
my man?” asked Dick sternly. 

The little cockney smiled gratified 
appreciation of this businesslike ap- 
proach; and with equal promptness he 
rewarded it. “Sir, I’ve plyed you fair 
and square. When I brought back that 
cyar to Liverpool yesterday, I kep’ my 
mouth closed like a Sunday pub an’ un- 
less I hopens it, you’re as safe as King 
Hedward ’imself. Now to a g’n’l’m’n 
like yourself, yn’t that worth—ten 
quid ?” 

Dick pulled out his purse, opened it, 
and ext ; acted ae gold sovereigns. “I'll 
pay you half,” he said briefly. ‘Here 
you are, Trout!” 

Trout seized the cash, grumbling. “TI 
wouldn’t ’a’ thought that Chicago would 
’a’ cut pte on a reasonable hoff r like 
wot I nymed. *’Owever— 

Dick pwled up the willing mare. The 
rustic Samuel, grinning, and attired in 
the famous tweed trousers, stood at the 


vine-bowered gate of the vicarage. Dick 


turned to his companion. “It’s straight 

1 the road,” he said, “to the station 
at Wick. The southbound passes at 
seven-thirty-five. Good day, my man. 
Here, Samuel!” 

The curate’s young servant bustle 
forward with an alacrity born of large 
and frequent gratuities. “Law bless us, 
zur, don’t ’ee oO quick. [ never zeed, 





a 


we'll be needin’ a cheer for gittin’ ’ee 
down from that heikth. ’Old ’ard a 
minute, Mr. Sugden, zur!’ And _ the 


obliging youth turned back to the vic 
arage on a run. 

A leather-gloved hand seized Dick’s 
arm in a sudden vise. A little white 
face was pushed up into his own, a 
sharp voice hissed in his ear. ‘Mr. 





Sugden! Mr. Sugden! So that’s ’oo 
you are, Mr. Joliffe of Chicago! And 
I was a- goin’ to let you hoff for a stingy 
five quid !” 

The mere sound of his own aame on 
this man’s lips held for Dick an imme- 
diate and indescribable menace; still 
more the vague threat which the words 
implied. He turned, however, a bold 
front upon his tormentor. ‘‘Yes,” he 
replied calmly, “my name is Sugden— 
Sugden, of New York. Have you any 
objections, Mr. Trout ?” 

By the triumphant delight which 
twinkled from the eyes of the gentle- 
man addressed, and which twisted up 
his little white face into one knot of 
malicious ecstasy, it would seem that he 
had no objections at all. “Blarst my 
eyes, w’y couldn't I ’a’ put two an’ two 
together for myself! Of course! The 
Mer’kin gen’l’m’n, Mr. Sugden to wit, 
that every one was talkin’ of down there 
at the Bodley Harms where I ate my 
lunch. Run off an’ left his bride, d’y 
of the weddin’. ‘Come sneakin’ back 
with a broken ’ead, nobody knowed 
from where. But / know. Gawd, yn't 
it comickle! J know! What’d she s’y, 
sir, the future Mrs. Sugden, and the 
baronight her cousin, if they ’ad noos 
of the fair Mrs. Joliffe up there in the 
north ?” 

Dick was silent. Hle had known of 
course the aspect which his adventure 








must inevitably wear in the eyes of 
every grown-up person before whom th« 
facts should come. But until he had 
heard them thus boldly and vulgarly 
stated, he had hardly realized their 
crudely damnit 2 qu lity. 
Trout’s voice, full of an indescriba- 
ble sienificance, was in his ears: 
Though Gawd bless you, sir, /'m 
not blymin’ vou—/'m not a_bloomin’ 


curick! Now by what I ‘ear at Wick 
of your future lydy, sir, she’s the 
frozen-hangel style—peaches and cream, 
an’ that. W’ereas this hother little 
devil, she’s amore like shempyne. Just 
a glimpse of her eyes I caught that 
night—and damme, sir, a man’s a man, 
and w’en eyes like that ‘says ‘come on,’ 
w'y—— Don’t ’it me, sir, I s*y, don’t ‘it 
me!” 
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Dick’s hands, forgetful of the crip- 
pled impotence behind them, were on 
he little cockney’s throat. A voice 
sounded suddenly behind him: 

“The cheer, zur! Ain’t 
cheer, Mr. Sugden, zur?” 

In sudden recollection, Dick dropped 
_ hands from the chauffeur’s leathern 

ollar, and turned to meet the mild, in- 
oulelons eyes of the curate’s young man. 

“Thank you, Samuel! You may leave 
it there for the present—I find, I must 
£0 en back to the Abbey.” 


ee zeed the 


Dick’s han still tense with the feroci- 
ty of indignation which an instant ago 
had animated them, gathered up the 


reins over the old mare’s back. 

“Sit there, you little foul-mouthed 
cur!” he commanded the glowering 
cockney beside him. “We are going 

k to the Abbey, where, after 1 have 
poken with Miss Medlycott and her 

her, you may tell them your story 
as freely as you wish. \fterward, I 
will drive you to Wick and give you in 
charge for blackmail and extortion. And 
if you try to move, by God I'll knock 
our head off! Do you understand me 





-ho!” laughed Trout 
falsetto of corn, “Ho-ho!” 
pallid face was suddenly stretched up- 
ward toward Dick’s, his keen eyes 
blazed an impudent defiance. “Yes, go 
and tell your lydy you went to an ’otel 
with the other one as ‘usband and wife 
—tell her as ’ow the ’otel was in Scot- 
land. And then see ’ow much of a 
bloomin’ weddin’ there'll be on Toos- 
day—bigamist !” 

There are some words, some mo- 
ments at which life breaks distinctly 
into two halves as does the symphony 





vhen it falls from the golden violins to 
the somber, throbbing brass. After the 
instant’s vertigo aT by the reve- 
lation of Trout’s words, by the sting of 
his udden hideous epithet, Richard 
Sugden saw plainly that the period of 
peaceful joys, of trifling vexations easi- 
ly met and easily vanquished, was at an 
end for him. If there were in this 
man’s words any truth whatever, be- 
fore him lay in horrible possibility the 
tragical shadow of disgrace. 
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In stony resolution, he forced his lips 
to a contemptuous answer. 

“Trout, you forget yourself!” 

“Forget myself, do 1?” snarled the 
little chauffeur, rubbing his neck with 
a tender hand. ‘No, sir, I don’t for- 
get myself, nor yet I don’t forget the 
hentry I read in that ’otel register— 
name written in by the lydy, domicile 
hadded by the gen’l’m’n—both of ’em 
writin’ of it, by common consent! Nor 
yet I don’t forget wot that ’andsome 
chymbermyde tole me, about the bride 
an’ groom that ‘ad the first floor front, 
and ’ow bashful they was when ske 
caught ’em ’oldin’ of each other’s ’ands! 
Nor yet am [ forgettin’ of what I ’eard 
the landlydy ’erself tellin’ to the boots, 
of ’ow the gen’l’m’n with the game leg 
was so bloomin’ indignant at ’er an 
the saw-bones, because they ’ad aaa 
to hint ‘is lydy was anythink less than 
his lawful wedded wife. Oh, yes, sir, 
you tied yourself up to her as tight as 
could be wished—not knowin’ of course 
that you ’ad passed the line, or 
bloomin’ hignorant of the Scotch law as 
| am of ( chicago!” 

As he listened to this diatribe, blun- 
der upon blunder raked up from the un- 
forgotten secret past and piled together 
in one complete and damning whole, 
Dick’s throat seemed suddenly to close 
upon his breath. Yes, not a detail of 
the facts thus marshaled by the little 
erinning wretch before him but was 
true. But was it also true, was it pos- 
sibly true that beside these isolated and 
1armless facts there coexisted this vital 
legal principle claimed by Trout, to 
forge of these facts an indissoluble and 
fatal bond to ruin his life? 

From the forgotten past, from stray 
dramas and such romance reading as a 
busy and active life had allowed, there 
crowded upon him sundry recollections 
of Gretna Green, of broomstick wed- 
dings, of the fatal knot which tied per- 
sons who merely in play, perhaps, had 
claimed each other as husband ‘and wife. 
It was strange, he had not remembered 
in time; it was odd, he had not noticed 
the new dialect in the mouth of his 
hostess of Muckledean, and considered 
the fatal consequences it might imply in 


else as 
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that uncontested entry of the names— 
“Mr. and Mrs. H. Joliffe, Chicago!” 
The ineffaceable line danced hideously 
before his eyes. Yes, it seemed every- 
thing that Trout said was true. Unless 
—unless—— 

No, it was impossible that the civ- 
ilized kingdom of Scotland, in this pres- 
ent twentieth century, should conserve, 
for the further entanglement of bewil- 
dering modern life, any so barbaric and 
medieval a law! He turned back to 
Trout with a sudden sternness. 

“This new complication,’ he said 
calmly, “puts, as you seem to under- 
stand, a new face upon the affair. As 
an American, I am entirel 


ly ignorant of 
the points which you bring up. But in 
order to prevent the danger of any such 
error as you name, it becomes necessary 
for me to find out at once: First, 
whether Muckledean really is in Scot- 
land, secondly whether the old marriage 
law has actual binding force at the pres- 
nt day. So with your permission, I'll 
turn this horse immediately around. I 
suppose I'll be able to find a lawyer in 
Wick ?” 

“If you do, sir,” retorted Trout sulk- 
ily, “you'll find ’is bloomin’ hoffice shut 
up tight. W’y can’t you tyke my word 
for what I say?” 

Dick laid a sudden lash across the 
back of the lazily ambling steed. “Go 
on there!” he said savagely. “If the 
lawyer’s office is closed then we rout 
him up from his very dinner-table. As 
for you, Trout, you go and wait at the 
inn till I find from the lawyer exactly 
where I stand. If what you say is true, 
then not a penny of blood-money do you 
get—the marriage on Tuesday is off, do 
you understand? But if you have lied, 
it is possible I may find it worth while 
to buy your silence. In any case you 
gain nothing, and lose an_ excellent 
chance, if you refuse to wait for a day 
or two, till I have decided what I am to 
do. Come, you little blackguard—is it 
a bargain?” 

“It’s a go, right enough—I yn’t 
a-goin’ to split, till I know for certain 
there yn’t nothin’ comin’ to me for ’old- 
in’ my jaw!” returned the cockney, with 
a very obvious reasonableness. And the 


fat mare, in dignified amazement at the 
unaccustomed speed demanded of her, 
galloped clumsily down the green-bor- 
dered highroad on the way to Wick. 


t. 

Those hours in which the defendant 
in a capital case awaits the return of 
the jury are said to be uncommonly try- 
ing. Almost equally unpleasant, per- 
haps, are those days in which a gentle- 
man on the eve of marriage with a 
highly connected and charming young 
lady waits to find out whether or no he 
is already the husband of Jane Doe un- 
known. 

With this cheerful possibility — still 
hanging over him, Dick sat down on 
noon of Saturday to the pleasant lunch- 
table of the rectory. 

The evening before last, immediately 
after his interview with Trout, he had 
sought Mr. Winterfield, the lawyer of 
Wick, and man of business for half the 
county families around. This gentle- 
man, however, being only a solicitor, 
had declined to answer the complicated 
question on the mazes of Scotch law, 
propounded him by his distracted client. 
The utmost that the prayers and the lav- 
ish fees of the latter could induce, was 
a promised visit by Mr. Winterfield’s 
clerk, to Carlisle on the following day. 
There at that moment the Assize Court 
for the county was sitting, with a full 
complement of London barristers. One 
of these barristers, Sir Wickham Flvnt, 
was a well-known authority on the law 
of the northern kingdom. It was just 
barely possible, in consideration of the 
urgency of the case, and of the very 
large fee offered by Mr. Sugden, that in 
a day or two he might hope to hear—— 
In short, a full statement of the painful 
and complicated case had been prepared 
for submission to the great man; and 
at any moment now, the legal opinion 
which was to settle Dick Sugden’s fate 
might arrive from Carlisle. 

In his present state of twitching im- 
patience, he was able to hear but little 
of the curate’s conversation ; which was, 
to tell the truth, chiefly about himself 
and his own affairs. His chances of 
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being appointed to the living of Chil- 
ham-cum-Wick, whose offices for the 
past year he had fulfilled—such formed 
the burden of his thoughts and his con- 
versation. The long absence of Sir 
Hamilton from his native land, his ex- 
ceedingly small list of respectable 
friends, made it possible—barely possi- 
ble—that Tom, in spite of his obscurity, 
might be the favored candidate. 

Lady Bodley, who was disposed to be 
very serious, and to take a deep interest 
in parish affairs, had promised him her 
influence. Sir Hamilton himself had 
hinted—in short, there was an excellent 
chance that Tom Codrington, who seem- 
ingly had been doomed to the lot of 
perpetual curate, might at any day now 
step into the life-enjoyment of this de- 
lightful rectory, and of seven hundred 
pounds per annum, clear of all encum- 
brances. No wonder that, under the 
circumstayces, he had but scant atten- 
tion to pay to the rather sordid dis- 
tresses of his guest. He tried, how- 
ever, to be as sympathetic as possible. 

“Yes, my dear Dick, very painful, 
very painful indeed. And for poor 
Daphne—well, what will she feel, poor 
girl, at such a mortification? For the 
second time, too! I know, she has felt 
it keenly. In fact, she was saying to 
Lady Bodley, only to-day—for you 
know, she and Lady Bodley have 
taken the greatest fancy to each other, 
and——” 

“Hark!” said Dick suddenly. Then, 
leaning forward with straining ears, 
“Didn't I hear the knocker of the side 
‘door ?” he asked feverishly. 

“Very possibly. Lady Bodley prom- 
ised to have some asparagus and straw- 
berries sent down from the kitchen- 
garden of the Abbey. In fact, she has 
shown me the very greatest attention, so 
I am inclined to hope——” 

At that moment Samuel, tray in hand, 
entered the room. 

“Boy from Mr. Winterfield’s, zur, 
come and guv this in for Mr. Sugden, 
zur !” 

Like the cast of a fly, Dick’s brown 
hand shot across the table toward the 
long, official-looking envelope that re- 
posed upon the silver plate. 


4 


0 
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“By your leave, Tom,” he muttered 
breathlessly, as his unsteady hands tore 
the missive open. 

The little curate, rolling his own pri- 
vate affairs over and over in his mind, 
wondered at his guest’s mounting ex- 
citement as he read, at the black and im- 
potent despair of his look. 

“What's the news, Dick?” he finally 
ventured to ask. 

“My dear Tom,” said Dick, speaking 
with great nicety and deliberation, “I 
wish you would have the goodness to 
look over this communication and in- 
form me what, in your opinion, is the 
thing to be done.” 

Curiosity, no less than friendship, 
gave wings to Tom’s eager hands and 
eyes. Bending over the table, he gave 
himself up to the breathless perusal of 
those crabbedly written sheets. And as 
he read, his amazement and his per- 
plexity grew. 

“What's this? Upon my word! Um, 
um—‘as inscribed in the register of the 
Muckledean House, Muckledean-on- 
Esk, County of Dumfries, N. B.’ Ah, 
I understand—this concerns the late un- 
fortunate affair. But Scotland—you 
never told me, your adventure carried 
you up to Scotland!” 

Dick took in his breath. His hand- 
some face was very pale and his eyes 
were full of a grim despair. But he 
was his own man once more as he re- 
plied: 

“Tow could I have told you, when I 
didn’t know it myself? There was no 
one out to say ‘Hoot, mon’ when we 
passed the line! And anyway if—if I 
had knowg, what difference could it 
have made ?” 

The curate surveyed him with a curi- 
ous expression in his little ugly face. 
“Why, really, of course. But then I 
suppose that you as an American have 
never heard of those curious old laws 
that they keep up there—just to remind 
people that they once were a separate 
kingdom! Though I thought with the 
late flood of Kailyard literature, that 
everybody knew!” 

“Knew what?” demanded Dick quick- 


ly. 
“Why, that in Scotland it isn’t safe 
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to go.around representing yourself as 
husband and wife unless you want—er 
—to stay so. I thought at the time that 
you were a bit reckless, but then I 
never supposed for a moment that you 
had gone beyond Northumberland!” 

Dick surveyed the curate with a grim 
smile. “Of course, you know all about 
it now that it’s too late—just like me! 
But read on—read on!” 

The Reverend Tom obeyed him ea- 
gerly. “Jove! It begins to look seri- 
ous. “Two persons thus representing 
themselves as a lawfully wedded pair, 
in the presence of witnesses—landlady, 
chambermaid, etc., of hotel at Muckle- 
dean—dining together—occupying the 
same’—ahem !” 

“For the facts of the case,” interposed 
Dick in stern indignation, “you have 
had my own account of the proceeding, 
in every detail! Go on, look at his cases 
that he bases his infernal opinion on— 
here, farther down on the next page!” 

Tom crackled the parchment obedi- 
ently. “ ‘Bean against Bean—an exact- 
ly parallel case, the Honorable Alexan- 
der Bean contesting the validity of mar- 
riage, by declaration, with Molly Bean. 
Marriage sustained by Court of Ses- 
sion, Edinburgh——’ Jove! Dick, this 
is no joke.” 

“Did you hear me say it was?” re- 
torted the victim grimly, and Tom read 
on: 

“Case of MacWhirter against Go- 
mez. As one of the parties was a for- 
eigner, it was represented that he must 
be followed by the law of his domicile. 
Exception not allowed. Petition on the 
part of MacWhirter, father of Mrs. 
Gomez, for annulment of marriage, 
therefore set aside. Ah! And I say! 
Here are a lot more! ‘Appeal to the 
House of Lords in the case of a disputed 
will involving a half-million pounds. 
Judgment of lower court confirmed, 
which declared lawful a previous mar- 
riage of this sort by testator when a 
young man in Scotland—children by la- 
ter marriage with Lady Sarah F—— 
therefore illegitimate.’ No—I say, il- 
legitimate, that’s bad!” 

“Very bad.” Dick nodded his head. 
“Now, look at his summing up—down 


there, where the old codger gives his 
opinion.” 

Tom hesitated, started. Then in his 
best pulpit voice he read the following: 

“ “Therefore, in view of cases cited 
above, and assuming the facts of the 
case to be fully and correctly given, it 
is the opinion of your counsel that the 
proceedings in question constitute a 
valid marriage. I have the honor to 
remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
Wickham Flynt.’” Tom read to the 
end, his voice dropping mechanically to 
the final word. Then, raising a little 
scared face from which all the chubby 
pinkness had ebbed away: 

“And Dick—Tuesday ?” 


XI. 

“The warst,” says the Scotch proverb, 
“may be tholed when it’s kenned.”” And 
to Dick Sugden, as he sat down at Mrs 
Medlycott’s dinner-table, everi his pres- 
ent certainty of despair seemed more 
tolerable than the racking doubts of the 
past few days. 

This dinner of ceremony, in which his 
future mother-in-law blazoned to a 
doubting world the triumphant fact of 
the prodigal’s return—this immediate 
necessity of a gay unconsciousness 
brought with it, at least, the same com- 
forting certainty of the course to be 
pursued. To tell Daphne to-night, to 
cloud with defeat this little fleeting tri- 
umph of hers, appeared to Dick quite 
impossible. What must come to-mor- 
row, must come. But to-night at least, 


he would protect the woman he was. 


pledged to cherish, from the blow which 
already through his fault had fallen on 
her unconscious head. 

Not only by consideration for the un- 


fortunate bride herself, but by a faint, , 


ineradicable, unreasonable hope was 
Dick influenced in his decision to keep 
silent until to-morrow. For something 
had happened, possibly slight, possibly 
stored with significance. Sir Hamilton 
Bodley who, having refused to attend 
his aunt’s dinner, was disposed to make 
some amends of politeness, had conde- 
scended to call at the rectory for her 
guests. This condescension was the 





meseomewer. 





more marked and striking, because the 
baronet came in his new car. His car? 
Dick, limping out of the rustic gate of 
the rectory, had rubbed his eyes and 
stared in amazement. 

Yes, the same—the very same! 

There before him was the identical 
Maja flier which, no less than Nemesis 
herself, seemed to Dick the very root 
and symbol of his present ruin—the 
same car, white and glistening, which 
had stolen him and which he himself 
had stolen; the car which had pursued 
him, which he had escaped, and which 
azain had now returned to flaunt its 
jatal beauty in his face. And in the 
lriver’s seat, dressed in a smart new liv- 
ry and with his ratlike eyes fixed de- 
nurely on the shining bonnet of the 
‘ar, had sat no other than J. Trout. 


Trout! Yes, it was Trout! 
The first shock of his amazement 


ver, Dick had tried to force his mind 
o the compassing of this baffling de- 
elopment. After all, it was no marvel- 
us coincidence that the Maja people, in 
their sale of a car to this purchaser of 
o-day, should have chanced to send to 
Sir Hamilton this particular machine 
f which recently they had so nearly 
been despoiled. Nor was it so remark- 
able that in choosing a chauffeur for 
their new customer, they should have 
recommended this man who, so far as 
they had understood, had given such 
valuable service to them and to the ma- 


\t the moment, Dick had been of 


ourse cut off by the presence of Sir 
Hamilton Bodley from any communica- 
tion with this mysterious and torturing 


pparition—with this little cockney who 
formed the one animate link through 
whom Dick might hope to find the wom- 
in to whom, by the law of the land, he 
was so fatally bound. Trout, and Trout 
lone, could give him the information 

uch he so sorely needed. Who 
knows? Perhaps at this very moment 
the little Parisienne who was Dick Sug- 
len’s wife, might be lurking in the 


1eighborhood, carried here on the same 
errand, perhaps in the same conveyance 
with her accomplice. 

The thought burned in his blood with 
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a mounting and desperate excitement. 
Yet pressing as was his need, he could 
not satisfy it then. The dinner lay be- 
fore him—Trout must wait. Through 
hours of enforced merriment which 
ground his very soul with impatience, 
Dick sat at the dinner-table, and lis- 
tened to the dean’s jokes, and the plati- 
tudes of the dowager countess, and ad- 
mired in a sort of woful sadness the fair 
looks of Daphne herself. 

Would the end never come? Would 
the possibility of escape never, never 
come? By the time that the dinner had 
worn to an end, and the gentlemen had 
finally joined the waiting ladies in the 
drawing-room, it seemed to Dick that 
his hair must be gray with the racking 
intensity of his suspense. 

“Must you go so early, my dear 
Dick?” asked Daphne with calm affec- 
tion. 

Partly in a desperate reach toward 
the truth, however disastrous, partly in 
the same self-torturing whim which led 
Mary Stuart at Fotheringay to test 
with her finger the edge of the ax, Dick 
replied: 

“Yes, I must be off—my head isn’t 
quite right yet, you know. What would 
you say, dear Daphne, if after all we 
couldn’t be married next Tuesday?” 

They were standing in the embrasure 
of a curtained window. The indulgent 
consideration which, in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, is given always to affianced 
lovers, had. for the moment distracted 
the attention of the company from them. 
This was lucky. For otherwise the 
sudden withering of Daphne’s rosy 
tints, the sudden rigidity which pinched 
lip and nostril into a very mask of dis- 
aster, must have attracted general and 
calamitous attention. But her face was 
turned from all but the unhappy man 
whose words had so blanched its beauty, 
and her answer was no more than. a 
whisper: 

“Dick! Then it’s true? You’ve been 
deceiving me all along?” 

In her ready and inevitable assump- 
tion of intentional guilt on his part, no 
less than in the icy chill of her tone, 
Dick had immediate earnest of the 
charity and credence upon which to- 
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morrow if not to-night he must cast 
himself for mercy. No, not to-night! 
For to-night at least the brief respite 
which he had promised himself, the last 
moments of faith and happiness which 
remained to Daphne. Beside, there was 
always Trout—the faint inextinguish- 
able hope that the mysterious little 
chauffeur might be able in some un- 
dreamed-of way to enlighten or to aid 
him. For this chance, slim as it was, 
he had already waited too long. 

“My dear Daphne!” His words, 
though swift, were full of a reassuring 
heartiness. “What are you talking 
about? Since you are marrying an 
American, dear, you must learn to take 
a joke when you hear one! I only 
meant that if I didn’t take proper care 
of this battered hulk of mine to-day, it 
might be landed high and dry by Tues- 
day. But as to any serious talk of 
trouble—my dearest girl, please don’t 
be ridiculous!” 

Daphne laughed faintly. The color 
had come back into her face, but her 
level eyebrows were still knotted disap- 
provingly as she replied: 

“My dear Dick—well, if that’s the 
American notion of a joke! Really, 
you quite upset me—when I thought 
of what people would say.” 

That faint shadow of disenchantment 
which, on that long ago day before the 
hedge, had clouded the serenity of 
Dick’s thoughts, returned for the space 
of a moment to brood over them again. 
What people would say—always, al- 
ways what people would say! But the 
interview with the elusive Trout was 
waiting. 

“Good night, my dear Daphne. Now 
don’t be a nonsensical little girl any 
more. I assure you, my head will be 
better in the morning. I dare say that 
very—er—very excellent sherry of your 
mother’s was too much for it. Now if 
I can just say good night to Mrs. Med- 
lycott and slip out quietly.” 

His wish in this particular was, how- 
ever, not gratified. The impression 
which he had produced on the company 
was so inconveniently favorable that, 
from the dowager countess down, every 
one had a word of congratulation, of 


British banter and of British cordiality, 
for the young American whom they 
found so charming. At last, and after 
a lengthy exordium by the dean, he con- 
trived to escape. Daphne followed him 
to the hall for a final good night of a 
stately and almost touching kindliness. 

Then Dick, who in his present state 
of mind asked for nothing but liberty 
to seek out the man who held the key 
to this tragical enigma, hobbled hastily 
down the steps and out into the fra- 
grant summer night. 

At any other time, the soft beauty of 
the scene might have fallen on his tor- 
mented spirit with some abatement of 
its fever. But now the dim rustling 
oaks, with the velvety sward beneath, 
symbolized to him only the short cut 
by which, evading the winding carriage 
road, he might arrive with best speed 
at the Abbey stables; where, he hoped, 
his enemy sat waiting for him. The 
ancient walls of the Abbey on his left, 
its moonlit cloisters and dark sheeted 
ivy, seemed to him no more than a 
splendid shell filled with the hollowness 
of human misery. 

Before him, seated at the shadowy 
foot of an oak, he was suddenly aware 
of a white figure like that of a dryad— 
a slender white figure which rose half- 
shrinking as his halting step ap- 
proached. A ray of moonlight, filtered 
through the dark leafy screen above 
them, lay on the glistening hair and the 
half-seen shadows of the eyes. 

Dick stared—he had. seen enough. 
Relief, anger, perplexity, a very fury 
of blind indomitable purpose—he hard- 
ly knew which feeling predominated in 
his mind as, forgetful of his lameness, 
he ran eagerly forward over the silent 
greensward and clutched a warm lace- 
clad arm in the vise of his hand. 

“You!” he said fiercely. “You!” 
Then, forgetful of her ignorance of 
English, he added with  sternness: 
“What are you doing here?” 

The girl’s face, upturned toward his, 
was quite white in the moonlight. Her 
shadowed eyes, lit by two liquid sparks 
of light, were turned full on him, then 
away, then back to him again. Her 
slight figure sagged from his hand. 
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Her whole aspect, strangely contrasted 
with the resolute audacity which on a 
former occasion had borne him off 
bodily as her prisoner, was filled with 
the very anguish of feminine helpless- 
ness. 

Mystified, touched at the spectacle of 
so much pain even in the woman who 
had so grievously wronged him, Dick 
repeated his question: 

“What are you doing here?” 

The girl took in her breath. With a 
violent and obvious effort, she assumed 
again her shaken dignity. Her shad- 
owed eyes met his with a calm and of- 
fended amazement. Then in _ halting 
tones but in perfect English she re- 
plied : 

“Will you please let go of my arm? 
This is my home. I—I am Lady Bod- 
ley.” 


XII. 


For a moment, Dick’s disappointment 
seemed too sharp to bear. He dropped 
the lady’s arm, collected his wits and 
bowed. 

“I beg your pardon, Lady Bodley. I 
was misled by a very marvelous resem- 
blance, and by the moonlight. Will 
you allow me to introduce myself? I 
am Richard Sugden, of New York.” 

Lady Bodley bowed. “The fiancé 
of dear Daphne—yes, I am glad to meet 
you, Mr. Sugden!” 

But even as she murmured these con- 
ventionally disarming words, a little 
shaft of illuminating recollection shot 
through her listener’s mind. This 
strange resemblance, so striking in the 
moonlight, might be a mere coincidence 
—yes. So, as an isolated instance, 
might be the reappearance of Trout and 
the white automobile. But the letter 
which, two days before, he had beheld 
in the hands of his betrothed, directed 
in that delicate angular script so fa- 
miliar, so wunmistakable—the same 
handwriting, in fact, in which his 
startled eyes had beheld, in the register 
of the Muckledean House, that fatal 
unforgotten entry: “Mr. and Mrs. Jo- 
liffe.” No, further talk of coincidence 
was absurd, unthinkable! 

In a sudden overwhelming impulse 
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he leaned toward the white figure, even 
then turning away among the velvet 
blackness of the oaks. 

“I beg you,” he said, “do not deny it 
any more! You are she, aren’t you?” 

Elliptical as was the phrasing of the 
question, it carried its meaning with it. 
In the same obvious and painful em- 
barrassment as she had shown at his 
first glimpse of her face, Lady Bodley 
hesitated. One delicate hand was car- 
ried to her lips to stay their trembling. 
Then she answered, very quietly: 

“T do not deny it, Mr. Sugden, I am 
she.” 

Through Dick’s thronging brain, 
thought crowded thought. But even 
the girl’s words, enormous as might 
be their significance, failed to fall upon 
his mind with the same intensity of 
conviction as the sparkling glint which 
the moonlight struck from the left hand 
at her lips. The plain gold band, the 
glittering solitaire beside  it—this 
change from the girlish nakedness in 
which before he had viewed it seemed 
to him almost too monstrous a relief 
for his reason to credit. 

“Then you're married?” he stam- 
mered, in a relief so enormous as to be 
inarticulate. ‘You are really married?” 

Even in the moonlight he beheld the 

grief in her eyes. “I deserve your 
reproach,” she answered in a low tone; 
“ves, I am the wife of Hamilton Bod- 
ley.” 
“Please,” cried Dick earnestly, ‘“don’t 
think that I’m reproaching you, one 
way or another. But don’t you see, by 
Scotch law I was afraid that you were 
my wife?” 

Simply as they were uttered, such 
words addressed to a lovely young 
woman there beneath the moonlit oaks, 
fell even on Dick Sugden’s ears with an 
oddly embarrassing effect. And though 
the clear eyes continued to regard him 
steadily, the cheeks showed even in the 
moonlight their betraying carmine. 

“Mais, mon Dieu,” she hesitated. “I 
don’t understand! ‘You are to marry 
Daphne on Tuesday, aren’t you?” 

Dick laughed grimly. “That’s just 
the point,” he replied. “Since taking 
counsel’s opinion on the Scotch law in 
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such cases, I have been in very painful 
doubt about Tuesday—unless of course 
[ was willing to risk the charge of 
bigamy cropping up at any moment. 
But don’t distress yourself—please, 
please don’t distress yourself, Lady 
Bodley!” as one white arm went gro- 
ping suddenly toward the dark stalk of 
a neighboring oak for support. “Don’t 
you see, it’s all right now? Thank God, 
it’s all right now!” 

He fairly laughed aloud in the in- 
tensity of his relief. The smirching of 
his record, the dishonoring of hi 
gations, the bruising of a loyal heart 
which had trusted itself to him—all the 
looming horrors which had lain over 
him like nightmare were suddenly, mi- 
raculousiy dispeiled. The mysterious 
shackles which had bound him were 
broken—had never existed. He was 
his own man once more, free and inde- 
pendent of blackmailers, of barristers, 
of the House of Lords itself. 

“But I don’t understand,” faltered 
Lady Bodley. “You talk of Scotch law 
and of—of bigamy.” Her voice went 
low and her shudder was visible even in 
the pallor of the moonlight. ‘You for- 
get I don’t understand. I’m an Ameri- 
can——” 

“So am I!” The hearty triumph of 
his laughter went for the second time 
rolling among the ancient trees. “And 
Lord bless your soul, I didn’t know any 
more than you, what it engaged us to 
when we let those oatmeal eaters take 
us for—er—husband and wife.” 

Again he saw that glowing signal of 
confusion on her cheek; and this time 
he hardly knew why, an odd inexplica- 
ble thrill ran through him. With a faint 
unformulated dread of this sudden sen- 
sation, obscure though it might be, he 
abruptly dismissed the subject which 
had given it rise. 

“But that’s all right now,” he re- 
peated quickly. “But tell me—you're 
an American, you say? And I took you 
for a Frenchwoman!” 

Lady Bodley’s hands, twisting and 
untwisting before her, betrayed the in- 
ward confusion of her soul; but her 
voice was calm as she replied: 
“Though I was born in California, 
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my parents were French. And I—yes, 
[ am an American. America has rea- 
son to be proud of me, has she not, Mr. 
Sugden?” 

The sudden change in her tone, from 
assured dignity to the very bitterness of 
self-contempt, was sufficiently swift 
and amazing to pull Dick’s attention up 
short. J*rom the serene contemplation 
of his own assured salvation, he was 
brought to a sudden consciousness of 
the suffering in whose presence he 
stood. And his soul, melting always at 
the sight of pain, made haste to dismiss 
its own egotistic satis factions in an ea- 
ger attempt at consolation. 

“But I say, Lady Bodley—please, 
please don’t feel that way! What you 
did was perhaps a little bit odd, but as 
it left none of the ill consequences [ 
feared we can afford to forget it, can’t 
we? I’m sure you had the best of rea- 
sons for what you did. Remember, we 
are cousins—or shall be, after Tuesday. 
So we'll just let bygones be bygones, 
and agree never to say another word 
about it—sha’n’t we?” 

He spoke cheerfully, encouragingly, 
as one consoles a child. And it was 
the face of a grieved child that she 
lifted to him in the moonlight—the 
quivering chin, the parted lips; all but 
the somber eyes in whose lustrous 
shadow lay the whole suffering of a tor- 
tured womanhood. 

“I wonder,’ she said slowly, “what 
you really think of me!” Then in a 
sudden passionate outbreak: “Oh, I 
can’t bear it any longer!” she cried. 
“Day and night, night and day ever 
since, I have thought of nothing else. 
Then two days ago, when I saw you 
from the Abbey window, driving to the 
Medlycotts’ door with Mr. Codrington, 
and knew who you were—and now 
when I meet you this way, face to face! 
It’s no use, I must try to make you un- 
derstand! Whatever you think of me 
for telling you of such things, it can’t 
be any worse than you think of me now. 
Here—can’t we sit down on the grass 
a moment? It’s barely wet. And I 
mustn’t make you do harm to your poor 
leg again!” 

Her voice was full of a compassion- 
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ate concern as tender as had been the 
touch of her ministering hands, there 
on the salt-marshes beyond Carlisle. 
The moonlight turned her pale-brown 
hair to a shining aureole about her face. 
And as she seated herself beside him, 
her two bare arms clasping her fluffy 
skirts just below her knees, Dick was 
suddenly aware of that faint, remem- 
bered odor of violets. She seemed a 
creature ineffably young and soft and 
flowerlike. The tragic pain which lay 
on her face touched him with a grieved 
pity, like the sight of a weeping child or 
of a rain-broken blossom. 

“It’s no use!” she repeated passion 
ately. “After inflicting such an injury 
on you, I must make you understand! 
Tell me, Mr. Sugden, you have met my 
husband, Sir Hamilton Bodley ?” 

Dick essayed a polite assent. But her 
eyes, frank and piercing, were on his; 
and the words of conventional compli- 
ment died in his throat. She went on 
painfully. 

“Then you know  already—better 
than I could tell you. Though you 
don’t know—no man could possibly 
know—what it is to be married to him!” 
She paused for a moment, as with an 
effort to hide her repugnance. Then 
she went on quietly: “The reasonable 
question is, of course: Then why did 
you marry him? Perhaps, because I 
knew no better. I wasn’t very old—it 
was two years ago, and I am only twen- 
ty-three now, though I look so much 
older, I know. Yes, I was young, then; 
and I’d been educated in the French 
fashion, you see—a little white goose 
if ever there was one, mon Dieu! Be- 
side that, I was in a very difficult posi- 
tion. I lost my mother when I was a 
young girl, and my poor papa died of 
ex 


posure after the earthquake. And 
our home in San Francisco was de- 
stroyed, and—well, I couldn’t starve, 


could I? So when a little Jew manager, 
hearing me sing a sick baby to sleep in 
the emergency camp, gave me an offer 
to sing in the little board theaters they 
had run up—well, I jumped at it! I 
was too ignorant, you understand, to 
know why I shouldn’t. And just as I 
had begun to find out”—she drew in her 
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breath in a long shuddering sigh— 
“along came this grand Englishman 
with his pleasant words, and his gen- 
erosity and his kindness—that is, I took 
it for kindness. I didn’t know then, 
you see, what he has told me so often 
since—that the first night he heard me 
sing, he betted the gentleman he was 
with that he was going to get that girl 
even if he had to marry her. Well, 
he married me, so he won the bet—it 
was a thousand dollars, and he lost it 
the third night of our honeymoon, at 


Colorado Springs. And our life since 
then—can’t you guess? Can't you 
guess?’ 

Dick nodded slowly. Through his 
mind ran a vision of those puffy, leer 


ing eyes, and the echo of the oracular 
complaint: “Marriage, my dear chap, 
marriage is the devil!” 

“Yes,” he said, “I understand.” 

“Though, please,” she said eagerly, 
“don’t think me too disloyal. What's 
the use of talking? I am disloyal, when 
I think or speak this way of my hus- 
band. But these last two years, how 
I have tried—how I have prayed for 
help! For my mother brought me up 
in her church, which regards marriage 
as an indissoluble sacrament. In the 
eyes of God I was Hamilton’s wife— 
nothing could alter that. So I told my- 
self, | was in the wrong to be unhappy. 
I tried to believe it was my duty to 
keep him from drinking, and when he 
fell it was my failure and fault, not his. 
I tried to believe that it was because I 
was so stupid and childish that he 
found my—my companionship insuf- 
ficient.” 

Again the quick blood sprang to her 
cheeks. Dick nodded in grave under- 
standing. “Yes,” she went on desper- 
ately. “I bore it all—for these two 
years I bore it all. I had no one to tell 
ne, vou see, that mine was not the ordi- 
nary lot of a wife. I had no friends— 
we traveled all the time, from place to 
place. And I tried, from the bewil- 
dered bits of light that I possessed, to 
piece together a life for myself—for 
myself and my poor husband. So things 
went on well enough, as they might 
have gone on till the end. If it hadn’t 
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been for—for what happened on the 
steamer.” 

Dick was silent, but his eyes asked 
the question which his tongue would 
spare her. She laughed bitterly. 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid to ask,” 
she said. “It’s no secret. Everybody 
on the steamer knew. For there on the 
passenger-list, you understand, there 
were two names—two—two Lady Bod- 
leys.” 

“What?” cried Dick. She laughed 
again. 

“You are shocked, aren’t you, that I 
should even know of the existence of 
such things? I feel quite sure, dear 
Daphne doesn’t—that is, not to realize 
them! And neither did I, I give you 
my word—that is, I had suspected, I 
had understood in a vague kind of a 
way, when my husband would disap- 
pear for a week and leave me alone at 
the hotel, or when a glove that was not 
mine would fall from his pocket; yes, 
of course I was no child any more, I 
had an idea of what was going on. But 
the idea—that was so different from 
the flesh-and-blood certainty, brought 
face to faee with me! So there she 
was, on the steamer, with her maid and 
her Boston bull and her rugs—and 
Hamilton walking the decks with her, 
every day!” 

“What—then it was with your hus- 
band’s consent that she used his name?” 

“Oh, no, no! For, in his way, 
though you may not have noticed it, he’s 
a very proud man—proud of his name, 
of his ancient family. And on this 
English steamer, coming home as Sir 
Hamilton, after so many years, he was 
very anxious to keep up appearances. 
His idea, you see, was to have his cake 
and the fun of eating it, too. So after 
this audacious freak of hers he made 
her a wild scene, I believe. Then he 
came and cried to me over his ruined 
name, and I forgave him, for the hun- 
dredth time—it was a habit by this 
time. And indeed, with all my own 
faults, who am I to refuse my forgive- 
ness when it is asked for? So I for- 
gave him—with my whole heart, in- 
deed! And I told the people we hap- 
pened to know on the ship, it was a 


mere coincidence. And I bowed to her, 
and patted her dog, when we passed her 
on the deck. But the last day but one, 
after we had passed Fastnet, Hamilton 
got champagne from the smoking-room 
steward. Then he went back—before 
everybody, he went back to her. And 
at the hotel in Liverpool, I found her 
name registered almost directly below 
ours.” 

Light began to come in upon Dick’s 
bewildered consciousness. “That was 
in Liverpool,” he asked, “just this past 
week ?” 

“This past week? No, this very week 
last Monday! It was the day we had 
intended to start for Chilham, but Ham- 
ilton had pleaded bad health, and urged 
the idea of waiting for our new auto- 
mobile, so that we could drive straight 
up here in time for the wedding. Then 
I saw—I saw her name in the register, 
and understood why he had insisted on 
waiting till the last possible moment be- 
fore leaving. 

“That night, he never came back to 
our apartment in the hotel. I sat up 
all night, like the wife in the comic pa- 
pers, and waited for him. I can't tell 
you why the affair affected me so in- 
describably. It wasn’t that I loved him. 
No, any love I had ever felt was dead 
on our honeymoon, before we reached 
Colorado Springs. But I had looked 
forward so long to this home-coming— 
Hamilton had spoken with such pride, 
such confidence of the new life we were 
to make here together—that I almost 
believed, I almost hoped. Then to see 
all those new hopes come tumbling 
down together—it seemed more than I 
could bear! And that woman, not 
shadowy in the background any more, 
but there in our very hotel, with her dog 
and her picture-hats—it was too much 
There was no question of patience or 
forbearance any more, 

“Then in the early morning, when 
he came creeping back to our rooms, all 
shaking and red-eyed, and told me to 
send that message to his aunt here at 
Chilham, saying that he was too ill to 
come—— So I went down-stairs to the 
office of the hotel, and who should be 
brought up to me then but the little 
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chauffeur that the Maja people had sent 
around with the car Hamilton had or- 
dered? We were planning for an early 
start, and the servants had everything 
packed and ready. Oh, how I longed 
to be off! That hotel at Liverpool 
seemed a prison, a noisome prison to 
me. I hated my husband, may the bon 
Dieu forgive me! I hated myself, I 
hated my life—it seemed to me, the 
open road was the one thing to help me 
forget my degradation and my sorrow. 

“And there at the door of the hotel 
our automobile was waiting—mine as 
well as Hamilton’s. I knew how to run 
it. I had taken lessons in Chicago, and 
in New York. I held a chauffeur’s li- 
cense. Oh, the glorious, glorious road! 
I heard it calling me. I couldn’t resist 
it. You can guess the rest, Mr. Sug- 
den?” 

“The part of it,” he answered, “that 
I don’t happen to know for myself.” 

Again she flushed. “I am coming to 
hat,” she said, “but then I only sent 
he bell-boy up-stairs for some of our 
gage, and went out to that beauti- 
great car, all clean and glistening in 
he early sun; then, almost from force 
of habit, I cranked her and jumped in. 
And when the boy came back, I turned 
the lever and felt her throb and spring 
forward under me—oh, I give you my 
word, Mr. Sugden, there was no thought 
in my mind worse than in the fireflies 
that I used to catch as a child in the 
Sierras, when I let them out of their 
bottle and set them free to fly out into 
the night. 

“I had no plan, no ideas. I wanted to 
escape, that was all, from a companion- 
ship that seemed to soil and sicken me. 
I was a little mad, perhaps. The last 
days on the steamer had been hard ones 

then the sight of that woman again 
at Liverpool, and that long sleepless 
night when I sat and waited for my 
husband! You know, I come by both 
sides of a race that carnot face an emo- 
tional crisis with the calmness of you 
other Anglo-Saxons. I was driven: by 
the Furies—yes it was the Furies them- 
selves that drove me as I drove that 
car through the city streets, out through 
the suburbs, out and away on the open 
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road—toward the north, as it happened, 
but I didn’t know, I didn’t care. 

“Do I make you understand, Mr. 
Sugden? Can you appreciate what it 
meant for a woman who even without 
love has striven to do her duty by her 
husband, to see her place beside him 
taken by another woman—who sees 
herself insulted in her very honor, open- 
ly and before the world?” 

“It doesn’t take much imagination,” 
answered Dick gently, “to appreciate 
that, I think!” 

She cast a little pitiful glance upon 
him. “You really agree with me?” she 
asked, with simplicity. ‘Because, as I 
never had any one to ask, it has often 
seemed to me that perhaps I was lack- 
ing in charity, that I did wrong to fly 
into so furious a rage of indignation 
For I was furious, Mr. Sugden! All 
that morning.as I flew along, my 
thoughts went back and back to that 
hotel at Liverpool. Would my husband 
care that I had left him? _Would my 
desertion inflict upon him a measure, 
ever so slight a measure, of this dread- 
ful pain and outrage that he had in- 
flicted upon me? I knew better than 
to suppose it. He had other company, 
other consolation ! 

“It was that thought, Mr. Sugden, 
that set my very blood to boiling with 
the necessity of revenge. I knew so 
well, you see, where [ could sting him. 
His pride in this ancient name of his, 
his jealousy of the family honor which, 
however soiled in his own person, must 
be guarded pure and above suspicion by 
his wife. Then, in spite of myself, I 
remembered a play that I had read on 
the steamer—one of my poor father’s 
books that I had never been allowed to 
look into as a young girl. ‘Francillon,’ 
do you know it? It tells how a woman, 
in the same case as I, goes out and re- 
venges herself on her husband. It hor- 
rified me! I cannot tell you the hor- 
ror I felt that such a recollection should 
ever come into my mind, and I prayed 
the good God to forgive me for even 
the sin of my thought. 

“But all that morning, with the sun 
beating down on my head and the wind 
rushing in my face, that wicked little 
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thought came back—and back—and 
back like an adder that cannot be shut 
out. In my mind I was Francillon. 
Certain lines of the play that expressed 
my suffering, the horror of the outrage 
that I suffered—they were in my brain 
like the workings of my own soul. It 
was in her very language that I 
thought—my mother’s, my father’s lan- 
guage. 

“That was why, when I stopped in 
answer to your hail, that without think- 
ing I answered you in French. And 
then when I saw you took me for a 
Frenchwoman, the idea came to me—as 
quick as a flame, and as irresistible— 
of how I might make the mistake serve 
me to my own advantage. Exactly how 
bad your injuries were, and how far 
they placed you in my power and the 
car’s, of course I could not tell. I had 
to take my chances—but I said to my- 
self, it was worth the risk! For I 
knew that, almost without your know- 
ing it, I could so arrange appearances 
that to-morrow my husband would be 
writhing as Francillon’s had done.” 

“But tell me,” asked Dick in curiosi- 
ty, “since you know English after all, 
didn’t you understand from what I said 
to you that day who I might be? The 
very wedding you were coming to, the 
very place—didn’t you even suspect who 
a stray bridegroom, here by the walls 
of Chilham, might possibly be?’ 

“You forget, Mr. Sugden, my perfect 
ignorance of this country. This is the 
first time that I have ever crossed the 
Atlantic. What means had I for iden- 
tifying the place where my wild ride 
had brought me? As for its being Chil- 
ham itself—as a matter of fact, I had 
figured the place as farther, very much 
farther north. I did not realize, you 
see, the tremendous speed at which ] 
1ad traveled the hundred-odd miles 
from Liverpool—though two or three 
mounted policemen had tried to call my 
speed to my attention! 

“So, when I took you into my car, it 
was without the slightest, the vaguest 
suspicion of who you might be. Though 
I understood clearly enough, to my 
shame I own it, the cruel wrong that 
I was doing you and to the bride that 





was waiting for you. Should I have 
cared more, if I had known that the 
bride of whom you spoke was this dear 
Daphne herself? I do not know. | 
was thinking, you see, only of myself; 
and of the hour when my _ husband 
should find that his wife had gone to a 
hotel with a stranger, young, unknown, 
distinguished-looking—when he should 
see the two names, Mr. and Mrs., side 
by side on the hotel register! What 


further he must think I didn’t care—or 
I laughed to myself for satisfaction in 
the completens ss of my revenge. 


“And in my wicked delight at tl 
dashing part which I conceived mys¢ 
to be playing, I threw aside all thought 
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of you. I took advantage of your 
wounded condition—base advantage. |] 
betrayed the confidence that you had 
placed in me. I made cruel pain not 
only for you but for these friends who 
waited for you. That is what I did. 
And if I spent my life on my knees, not 
all my piety or wit—if I had any—can 
ever undo these things.” 

Her voice sank to the tones of a pro- 
found and piercing melancholy. Dic! 
leaned toward her with cheerful re- 
assurance. 

“How often must I tell you,” he said 
heartily, “that these things, since, after 
all, they have left no lasting entangle- 
ment behind them, are to be considered 
precisely as though they did not exist? 
When you are kind enough to give me 
this explanation, and to say that you 
are sorry, then they are undone—isn’t 
that sound horse-sense and good Chris- 
tianity? But go on, please; I’d like t 


1 


understand what happened in the morn 
ing.” 

‘She surveyed him a moment in si 
lence, while the wind stirred her moon 
lit hair. “A lasting entanglement!” 
She repeated his words. “When ] 
think, Mr. Sugden, of the suffering I 
have made for you even beyond, what I 
realized or intended—when I think of 
your going to a lawyer, of your be- 
lieving you were separated forever from 
this charming Daphne whom you love 
—oh, it is unspeakable! But, no,” in 

l gesture of protest, “I'll 


answer to hi 
try to do as you wish, I'll try to leave 











—— 


the subject behind me. But—oh, the 
morning after? What you would ex- 
pect, of course. My husband came for 
me. He had hired a detective, and an- 
other car. My trail was plain enough, 
you see!” 

Dick shook his head in perplexity. 
“T don’t understand,” he said. ‘Mrs. 
Macnaughten told me, the gentleman 
that carried you off came in a large red 
automobile. And from Daphne I hear, 
that very day you and Sir Hamilton ar- 
rived from Liverpool by train.” 

Her lips twitched in the ghost of a 
mile. “That was easy enough,” she 
inswered. “It wasn’t hard to manage 
that, when my poor husband and I once 

ime to the agreement that the one 
nd to be desired was concealment. For 
in spite of his rage and mortification, 
which I assure you were as terrible as 
even I could wish’”—she shivered light- 
ly, and the laces over her bosom quiv- 
ered in the moonlight—‘in spite of his 
anger, he asked for nothing better than 
concealment of the past from his family 
here at Chilham. As I told you, his de- 
sire to maintain the family name un- 
tarnished, especially here . at home, 
amounts at times to a mania that would 
make you pity him. 

“As for me, though I saw that he ut- 
terly disbelieved my protestations of in- 

cence, I asked nothing better than to 

turn to the ranks of decent women 
hat I had forsaken. Oh, J was limp 
nough, if you like—all the pride and 
iolence and vengefulness had melted 
from me, that stormy night at Muckle- 
lean, as I lay awake and cried for hor- 
or at what I had done, till I was a wet 
ig in poor Hamilton’s hands. 

“My one idea in the morning was to 

cape before you made your appear- 
nce—the thought of seeing you again 

is terrible to me! Then the dread of 
scene my poor husband might make 
ou—he had brought his pistols 


th him, you see, and swore with most 
rrible oaths that he would put a bul- 
rough you. Oh, I was willing to 
nsent to anything rather than run the 
risk of open violence! So I jumped 
o the car with him, and he put up 
lis gun, and we started for Chilham. 
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“Then it occurred to me what a risk 
we'd run of awkward questions and ex- 
planations if we ran straight to Chilham 
from the north. So I told Hamilton 
that if he really was serious about want- 
ing to arrive as though we had come 
straight from Liverpool and nothing 
had happened, then we had better make 
the run to some point south of Chil- 
ham, dismiss the automobile, and take 
the train for home. He damned me for 
a troublesome—no matter! But he ad- 
mitted 1 was right. 

“You see, the shock and the fresh 
air and all had almost sobered him, 
and he was as anxious as anybody could 
wish to make his home-coming the dig- 
nified and respectable affair that he had 
planned. So after all, that was the 
way we came home, and nobody even 
dreamed of suspecting our story. Pid- 
gin, the only other person who knew, is 
of course fidelity itself. 

“But my poor husband doesn’t for- 
get—no, he doesn’t forget! Though 
the life that he had been living, with 
all this excitement on top of it, sent 
him to bed directly we arrived home 
here at the Abbey, and the doctor cut 
him off from alcohol, and put him ona 
treatment; but just the same, he keeps 
those pistols by him, and every little 
while when we are alone together”’— 
again she shivered—“he makes scenes 
which, while they break my heart, are 
no more than I deserve, I dare say— 
and he plans to hire detectives, and fol- 
low up the man Joliffe and kill him. 
Then the next moment he cries, and 
offers me anything if only I'll help him 
cover up the disgrace to the Bodley 
name. 

“So that in spite of my anxiety and 
shame, I really felt myself safe enough, 
so far as that went; till the day after 
our arrival, Mr. Sugden, when I heard 
the tale of Daphne’s bridegroom who 
had so mysteriously disappeared—till I 
saw you, you yourself, and recognized 
you! 

“Then the Maja company, when they 
sent along the machine to-day, sent with 
it as chauffeur the very same man that 
had come to the hotel, and whom they 
had sent north on a motocycle to re- 
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claim it. And he recognized me as the 
same woman he had seen that evening 
at Muckledean; and he informed me 
this very afternoon he had recognized 
you as well. And then he told me, how 
he had arrested you that morning at 
Muckledean for the theft of the car that 
I myself had stolen. 

“Mr. Sugden, is there any end to the 
troubles that this miserable girl has 
made for you? And can you ever for- 
give me?” 

Dick’s face broadened into a grin. 
“Oh, as for Trout’s arrest of me—that 
was awkward at the time, I own, but as 
even he would confess I got the best 
of him there! So I think, I can afford 
to bear no grudge against anybody for 
that. But tell me; you say, he was sent 
here by the Maja company to Sir Ham- 
ilton—then he didn’t come here on my 
trail as he said?” 

His smile was faintly mirrored on her 
pale lips. “Is that what he told you? 
The little wretch! No, day before yes- 
terday he was sent here to close the 
deal, and to-day, as my letter asking 
for another chauffeur had apparently 
been sent too late, back he came with 
the car. And now that he has seen me 
and recognized me, of course further 
protest on my part is out of the ques- 
tion. I am to duplicate his salary for 
him, out of my private purse. And he 
has promised he will keep silence about 
Muckledean. Those are the conditions 
under which I live, Mr. Sugden. So 
you see if I have sinned, I am rightly 
punished.” 

She bent her head abruptly so that 
the shadow concealed the suffering on 
her face. Dick shook his head in a 
perplexity as painful as her own. 

“Yes, he has a bad twist on us, Lady 
Bodley, that little cockney has—I sup- 
pose we could hardly expect him not to 
use it for his own profit and advantage. 
In fact, I was on my way to the garage 
to make my little deal with him just 
now when I met you. But I suppose it 
will have to come off to-morrow. For 
you are right—in spite of the absolute 
harmlessness of our little adventure, we 
can’t very well afford to have it gen- 
erally known.” 





Lady Bodley scrambled to her feet. 
In slow awkwardness, Dick followed 
her example. With pale face thrown 
back, with hands outstretched, she ad- 
dressed him with an earnestness that vi- 
brated through her voice and body like 
an overcharge through a wire: 

“Mr. Sugden, I implore you—don’t 
even mention the idea, the bare idea of 
people finding out! It’s bad enough to 
think that you know—it’s bad enough 
to think of what my poor husband be- 
lieves, though all question of love and 
respect was done with between us, long 
ago. But that hurts only me and I can 
bear it. But if Daphne should hear of 
it! Mr. Sugden, once already I have 
come near to ruining your life for you. 
I'd rather die, I think, than do such a 
thing again!” 

“Lady Bodley, don’t distress yourself 
with what may after all be a chimera! 
So far as Daphne and I are concerned, 
I can’t believe but that if circumstances 
should bring the affair to her ears, and 
she heard your story exactly as you 
have told it to me——” 

“Don’t speak of such a thing!’ Lady 
Bodley’s voice went high and tremulous 
in a sudden intensity of pleading. 
“Since there’s no danger of it’s coming 
to her ears except through Trout, and 
his silence is for sale, | beg you, Mr. 
Sugden, even though it may be to sacri- 
fice something of the dear confidence 
that I sometimes imagine as possible be- 
tween husband and wife’—for a mo- 
ment her voice broke—“even after years 
have gone by, and your love has become 
a faithful and established friendship— 
never, never breathe to your wife or to 
anybody else a syllable of this wretched 
story that I have told you to-night!” 

“My dear Lady Bodley, how could 
you imagine that, under any circum- 
stances in the world, a man could be- 
tray such a confidence as you have made 
me? Though I still maintain that 
should the truth ever come to Daphne’s 
ears she might find it possible to for- 
give. 

“To forgive you—yes, Mr. Sugden. 
But never, never to forgive me! I am 
a woman, you see, and I know.” She 
paused a moment, then, lifting her face 





sac eta hee 
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and speaking with much force and sim- 
plicity : 

“Mr. Sugden, listen to me. I come 
here to Chilham Abbey a stranger, with 
my record still to make. My life since 
the calamity of two years ago has been 
Bohemian, disreputable enough—ending 
up with this wild escapade of my own 
which has left me not even the thought 
of my own personal innocence to be my 
consolation. But here at Chilham, my 
life lies before me—until I had seen this 
place, indeed, I had not realized what 
atl Opportunity was mine, or what that 
life might be. 

“But since coming here, Mr. Sugden, 
to this splendid place that is now my 
home, I have reflected, I have observed, 
[ have prayed to Saint Veronica, my 
patroness. Now at last, it seems to me, 
I see my path plain before me; and I 
want, oh! how I want, to fill my posi- 
tion here with worthiness. Perhaps, if 
I try very hard, I can win the respect 
and love of this new world that I am 
brought into. Perhaps, even, I can help 
my poor husband to attain something 
of the position that ought to be his, here 
in Westmoreland and in London. A\I- 
ready, I have made a little beginning. 
To-day, Hamilton listened to me when I 
spoke to him of my innocence. And 
there has come to me like a revelation, 
the vision of the life I may build up 
here for myself if I only try—and if no 
word of the dreadful things that have 
been, comes back to ruin me. You'll 
help me that much, won’t you, Mr. 
Sugden ?” 

Iler childlike beauty, the equally 
childlike directness and simplicity of her 
words disarmed Dick Sugden from any 
resentment that he might perhaps have 
felt that such an appeal for his silence 
should be considered even necessary. “I 
beg, Lady Bodley,” he said gently, “that 
you will give yourself no further con- 
cern in the matter. The whole business 
is forgotten—or, as it has left no effects 
of any kind behind it, we may say that 
it never occurred. Shall we _ shake 
hands on it, now?” 

For an instant her hand lay in his 
warm reassuring clasp. Though no 
longer of the icy coldness which on a 
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previous occasion had struck him, the 
touch of her fingers seemed to him odd- 
ly elusive, strangely appealing; at any 
rate, entirely unlike the frank muscu- 
lar squeeze with which Miss Medlycott 
was accustomed to favor her friends. 
And with no conscious comparison of 
the two women, he admitted to himself 
the curious compelling charm of the girl 
before him. 

“T believe,” she said in a suddenly 
conventional tone of ordinary farewell, 
“that I am to have the pleasure of see- 
ing you to-morrow night at dinner, you 
and Daphne. And now, Mr. Sugden, 
thank you very, very much—and good 
night.” 

Her light form drifted off among 
the trees. Even after its nebulous 
whiteness had disappeared in the shad- 
ows, Dick stood gazing after the direc- 
tion in which it had vanished. Then, as 
in a sudden unwelcome realization, 
he pulled himself together sharply. 
“Come!” he said aloud, “this won’t do, 
you know!” And he fell to assuring 
himself of the joy, the immensity of re- 
lief which he felt, that after all he was 
free to marry Daphne Medlycott on 
Tuesday. 

By the time Tom Codrington arrived 
at the rectory, perhaps half an hour af- 
ter his guest, Dick’s manner in impart- 
ing the news could leave no doubts of 
his being the happiest man in the world. 

“T say, my dear Dick, I’m glad! I’m 
really relieved beyond measure—it was 
a nasty hole you'd got yourself in, you 
know!” The little curate’s congratula- 
tions, warm as they were, had to give 
way to the yet more pressing items of 
personal news. “But I say, I have 
news—that is, almost news! I’ve been 
spending the evening, since you left, 
with my kind friend Sir Hamilton. And 
Lady Bodley herself was so good as to 
come in for a few moments just before 
I left. They were both most affable— 
most kind and encouraging. And by 
something Sir Hamilton said, I actually 
have hopes that the affair may be de- 
cided to-morrow, ‘before the dean goes 
home. Fancy, my dear Dick, if by to- 
morrow I should learn that I am ac- 
tually to be appointed!” 
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“T.congratulate you, my dear fellow! 
It seems, to-night is our lucky night, 
for both of us!” 

“Both of us? Oh, yes, of course.” 
With an effort, the little curate brought 
his mind back for an instant to the less 
pressing topic of his friend’s affairs. 
“Yes, this new development is a relief, 
a wonderful relief. So the young— 
ahem—person turns out to have been 
a married woman, after all! By the 
way, Dick, you never mentioned how 
the important news came to you. By 
postr 

“How the news came to me?” re- 
peated Dick blankly. 

Though this question was no more 
than might have been foreseen, he had 
neglected, in his excessive delight and 
relief, to provide against it. To admit 
the truth was impossible; and to lips 
which have always made a pride of 
their honesty, a lie comes haltingly. 
But to his immense relief, the little 
curate answered his own question: 

“Now I remember you said, you were 
going to speak with Trout.” 

Dick caught eagerly at the word. 
“Trout? Ah, yes, of course, that little 
cad of a Trout!” 

“It was Trout who gave you the 
proofs of this woman’s marriage, my 
dear Dick?” 

The curate’s tone was enigmatical. 
Dick, however, had gone too far to re- 
treat in safety. Not for his own sake, 
but for the sake of one who had trusted 
in him, he plunged boldly at the lie: 

“Certainly, J. Trout. Who else 
could it possibly be 

Hardly, however, were the words out 
of Dick’s mouth be fore he regretted 
them. In Tom Codrington’s round eyes, 
fixed upon his friend, there was an ex- 
pression—shocked, inquiring, puzzled— 
which boded no good to the speaker. 
And his voice was again the voice of 
the office for which he was striving, as 
he replied: 

“My dear Dick, I do not understand. 
Immediately after your departure from 
the Abbey, I went to Sir Hamilton. I 
found—er—Trout with him. He was 
entertaining his master, it appeared, 





with eccentric songs and stories of the 
Paris-Madrid race. He was still there 
when I left. So you see, my dear 
chap 

“Good night!” said Dick abruptly. 
And turning on his heel, he went off to 
bed. 





XIII. 

The next day, being Sunday, was Mr. 
Codrington’s busy day. What with 
early celebration, Sunday-school and 
morning service, the only glimpse his 
guest could obtain of him was in the 
pulpit, starched and eloquent, pronoun- 
cing the admirable discourse aimed di 
rectly at the nodding Sir Hamilton 
With Daphne beside him, however, and 
in his secure reltef from the horrible op 
pression of the past few days, Dick 
Sugden could afford to dismiss from his 
mind the awkward little contretemps 
which had closed their explanations of 
last evening. Nor, to Dick’s yet greater 
relief, was it mentioned when the curate, 
after a prolonged visit at the Abbey, 
came home finally to a delayed luneh. 
How indeed could he pause to give 
thought to any lesser affair, with the 
tremendous, the overwhelming news 
that he carried? 

The Reverend Thomas Codrington 
was to be appointed rector of Chilham 
cum-Wick! Sir Hamilton, the great 
and good Sir Hamilton, had suddenly 
decided to bestow this most desirabl 
living upon his young friend who for 
the past year had so successfully ad- 
ministered its duties. 

Dick, indeed, found it difficult to re- 
strain a smile at the sudden transforma- 
tion in the meek little curate. Success 
had puffed out his chest like a pigeon’ 
had deepened his voice and added a sud 
den brusk determination to his manner. 
He spoke of his dear friend Sir Hamil- 
ton, of the bishop to whom Sir Hamil- 
ton was writing and whom he himself 
must go to see very soon, with the easy 
air of one discussing equals and old 


friends. 

His importance provoked a smile 
from Dick. A moment later, however, 
he was laughing, as the saying is, on 
the other side of his face. 


The future rector, checking himself 
in the contemplation of his own unut- 
terable importance, fixed a suddenly se- 
vere and ecclesiastical eye upon his 
friend. 

“And so, my dear Dick, the wedding 
is to be on Tuesday?” 

Dick stared. “On Tuesday? Well, I 
should hope so, unless a stray automo- 
bile carries off Daphne this time! For 
[leaven’s sake, why not?” 

Tom coughed lightly. His uneasiness 
vas apparent, but his stern resolution 

» do his official duty was even more 

“Ahem!” he answered slowly. “Of 
irse—but after these painful “doubts 
of the past few days——” 

“But Good Lord, man, the doubts are 

disappeared. Didn’t I tell you last 
night, the woman was another man’s 
wife all the time?” 

“Oh, yes,” returned the curate ab- 
ently, as though remembering with dif- 
ficulty. “I do recall something of the 
kind. That is’—in hasty deprecation 

f Dick’s impatient gesture—‘I do re- 
! ‘r, of course, the delightful news 
escape, but pardon me, my dear 

ip, I also remember some doubt— 
hem—some doubt on your authority 

r the news.” 

Dick glared in indignation. “My 
lear chap, isn’t my word authority 
ugh ? 

The little clergyman, though flut- 
ered by his guest’s stern anger, held 
ubbornly to his point. “My dear Dick, 
lon’t be dramatic. I don’t mean to an- 

noy you, upon my soul! But don’t you 

see, [ understood from you last night, 

t was Trout who gave you the news?” 

[le paused considerably. Dick, how- 
ver, was quite able to fill in the miss- 

if ment which his host kindly left 
lank. And with the memory of last 
light’s blunder fresh in his mind, he 
rapidly realized the absurdity of his 
present lofty Not only his ne- 


but his sense of humor urged the 
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attitude. 
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visability of temporizing. 

HH _ grinned at Tom with laborious 
ch ulness. “Say it out, old man! | 
said, I he: aad it from Trout, and all the 

ime Trout was gratifying his master’s 
taste for high society. So I fully and 
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freely admit, you have the laugh on 
me!” 

Mr. Codrington, however, refused to 
admit this humorous view of the mat- 
ter. “I beg, Dick, yon won’t think me 
officious—but really in this case you 
must see how, as rector of this place, 
I must feel my responsibility! So you 
won't be offended if I ask: Are you 
intending, as I suppose you are, to sub- 
mit your proofs of these statements to 
Mrs. Medlycott or to Sir Hamilton as 
Daphne’s guardian ?” 

“My proofs?” Dick answered, with 
some testiness. “My dear fellow, you 
know as well as I do, it is entirely out 
of the question for me to mention the 
matter to Daphne or her mother at all 
Why should there be any objection to 
my presenting myself as an unmarried 
man of honorable character, to marry 
Daphne Medlycott, as I had planned to 
do before any of this miserable foolish- 
ness came up at all?” 

“Miserable foolishness,” repeated 
Tom slowly, “miserable foolishness.” 
His pompous little face was drawn with 
a very genuine perplexity and distress. 
Then he sighed. “I wish from my heart 
that I could take that view of it,” he 
said, “but when I think of Trout, and 
that hotel register, and the barrister’s 
opinion and all that, tying you up hard 
and fast by document, by legal black- 
and-white —really, my dear Dick, don’t 
you agree with me about the necessity 
of some documentary evidence in rebut- 
tal >” 

“Documentary evidence be hanged!” 
returned Dick, with impatience. “Talk 
reason, my dear fellow, can’t you? The 
woman is married, and that’s all there 
is to it.” 

“Yes, but—how do you know she’s 
married? Did she show you her mar- 
riage certificate ?” 

“Good Lord, how does any one know 
that a woman is married? Did you 
ever ask Mrs. Medlycott to show you 
her marriage certificate?” 

“\ty—dear—Dick !” 

“Well, I didn’t mean to shock you,” 
returned the victim. “I only mean, 
some things go for granted.” 

‘Then if this young—er—person’s 
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marriage goes for granted, why did you 
take the trouble to go to Mr. Winter- 
field the other day? Pardon me, my 
dear Dick, but that’s what I can’t un- 
derstand.” 

“Because I didn’t know then that she 
was married, of course!” Dick’s tem- 
per, though under strong bonds, was ri- 
sing fast. The curate, though openly 
distressed, pursued the subject un- 
daunted. 

“Then—here we come to the essential 
point of the affair—if you didn’t know 
her yesterday for a married woman, 
how do you know that fact to-day? 
Facts don’t grow of themselves—you 
will see as readily as I do, they have to 
be conveyed. My dear Dick, please 
don’t be offended with me if I ask again 
how this very interesting and important 
fact was brought to you?” 

Dick was silent. For the moment, the 
earnestness of the clergyman’s words 
almost disarmed the anger stirred up by 
his prying. To be sure, there was a 
certain reasonableness in what he asked. 
And for an instant, temptation was 
strong in Dick to invent a neat and cir- 
cumstantial tale which might vouch for 
every necessary fact. But in addition to 
his repugnance to this form of exer- 
cise, there remained the mournful fact, 
already demonstrated, of his exceeding 
awkwardness in the fabrication of con- 
venient falsehood. To give himself 
away would be bad enough; but should 
he, by bungling excuses, draw down 
suspicion on the woman who had so 
unreservedly trusted him—no, it was 
better to stick to the facts, however in- 
admissable. So he answered steadily: 

“For the validity of my evidence, 
Tom, you must take my word. Any 
more details I am not at liberty to give 
you. And now, will you excuse me? I 
have one or two little matters that must 
be attended to, before I go up to the 
Medlycotts’. And you, I suppose, have 
your afternoon church to attend to!” 

“Yes,” returned the curate, “there’s 
the vesper service.” He sighed heavily. 
Mortification at his friend’s distressing 
obstinacy was written large on his face. 
Then he rose to his feet. “Very well,” 
he said, “I’ve done my best, I’m sure. 


After this, I don’t feel adequate to hold- 
ing up any more responsibility in the af- 
fair. I'll see you at dinner at Lady 
Bodley’s, Dick ?” 

So saying, the curate took his shovel- 
hat from Samuel, threw out his chest 
in assertion of his damaged dignity, and 
strode impressively off to the ancient 
little church of which he was now lord 
and master. 

Then as Dick’s leg, after the, unwar- 
ranted strain of last night, protested 
against any lengthy exercise for to-day, 
he despatched Samuel to the village in 
search of a modest rig. An hour later 
he halted before the Abbey stables and 
called for Trout. 

That gentleman was engaged in 
smoking cigarettes and polishing the 
head-lamps of his beloved white car. 
He met the brief unfolding of Dick’s 
errand with his usual cynical geniality. 

“Fifty quid? Now, that’s what I call 
"andsome of you, sir,’ he remarked as 
he pocketed Dick’s check. “Split to 
the gov’nor? Lawd, not me! J. Trout 
ynt the kind that splits on a friend, I 
can tell you that!” 

Dick surveyed the little man grimly. 
“If you had been as certain of that 
point the other day as you are now, you 
would have spared me some anxiety,” 
he said. 

The little white face laughed impu- 
dently into his own. “Lawd, wasn't 
you scaied the other day, when I[ 
ketched you! Thought I’d come like a 
sleuth on your trail, all the w’y from 
Carlisle——” 

“What!” cried Dick. “You mean to 
say, you didn’t trace me?” 

Trout grinned. “No I didn’t. Cos 
why? Cos I didn’t need to! Just come 
with the machine as ordered by Sir 
’Amilton from the comp’ny in Liverpool, 
and found you here ready and a-wytin’ 
for me. Likewise the lydy. So ’ere 
we all are together, as cowsy as can be. 
Lawd, you and the lydy don’t need to 
be a-scared 0’ me! I’m a man with a 
‘eart myself, bless your soul—w’y, if it 
wasn’t that I ti 

“That will do!” said Dick sternly, 
gathering up his reins. And the chauf- 





feur, with an enigmatical grin on his 




















little sharp face, returned to the polish- 
ing of his glittering pet. 


XIV. 

That evening, Dick was formally pre- 
sented by Mrs. Medlycott to Lady Bod- 
ley. And as bridegroom, he had the 
privilege of conducting her to dinner. 

The flash of white teeth, of white 
shoulders; the sparkle of black shim- 
mering draperies and of darker, bright- 
er eyes—such was Dick Sugden’s first 
impression of his hostess. And even as 
the dinner progressed, he found it hard 
to restrain occasional glances of won- 
derment. Was this stately, dazzling ap- 
parition really one with the little wind- 
blown adventuress that he knew, or the 
shadowy phantom of last night? 

Sir Hamilton at the head of his table, 
in evening clothes with a white orchid, 
appeared a very different person from 
the whimpering invalid in the wadded 
silk dressing-gown. To be sure there 
was still a betraying quiver to his hand, 
and the watchful Pidgin was on duty 
behind his master’s chair to see that 
none of the freely flowing champagne 
found its way into his glass. Other- 
wise, Sir Hamilton was playing with 
decided success the part of respectable 
country gentleman, for which he was 
so determinedly trying. 

In the future rector of Chilham, the 
same air of a heavy and self-conscious 
virtue was rather painfully apparent ; so 
that Dick, recognizing his own precari- 
ous position, regarded him with a vague 
and rising alarm. The docile and kind- 
ly Tom was, in fact, transformed, like 
Prince Hal himself, by his sudden ele- 
vation into power. 

The very intoxication of power had 
seized upon his soul, and he saw himself 
the spiritual arbiter of his little world. 
Whether his friend wished to be plucked 
back to the paths of rectitude, made af- 
ter all very little difference; the more 
unwelcome the process to the sinner, 
and the more distasteful to the rescuer 
himself, the greater the spiritual merit 
thereof. To the very church herself, 
Dick Sugden must give his proof be- 
fore this marriage should go on. 


4 
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Dick, meeting his friend’s solemn orbs 
across the table, read his thoughts like 
a book. His tortured spirit fell again 
to despair. But in spite of the torment 
of his thought, he was unable wholly to 
drive from his mind the fantastic and 
tragic absurdity of this present gather- 
ing. To the casual observer, as to the 
greater number of those present, this 
dinner-table appeared the most placid, 
prosy family party in the world. 

But beneath the roses, and the wink- 
ing silver candelabra, and the murmured 
banalties of conversation, Dick realized 
with an odd thrill what strange dark 
passions were secretly fermenting. 

Dick’s troubled thought, traversing 
the table, came back again to his right 
hand, to the sole point where, beneath 
the commonplace politeness of conver- 
sation, he knew that it found echo and 
understanding. And strange to say, in 
spite of the dangerously explosive na- 
ture of the secret bond thus formed, he 
was unable to deny to himself a certain 
odd pleasure in its existence. Between 
them, he and Lady Bodley shared the 
perilous secret which, if openly revealed, 
would scatter the peace and security of 
the family party like a dynamite bomb. 
At the immensity of the trust which 
they thus tacitly reposed in each other, 
he was conscious of an odd glow in his 
soul. In spite of her flagrant wrongs 
toward him, her explanation of last 
night had awakened not only his pity 
but his respect. He not only trusted 
her, he was glad to trust her. And it 
pleased him to remember that this very 
afternoon, he had been called upon to 
do battle in her defense. 

After all, how had it been possible 
for him, on that first evening when he 
sat face to face with her, to take her 
for anything but the American she was? 
Her French blood might indeed have 
endowed her with her facile Gallic 
tongue, with the quivering intensity of 
feeling which makes of an emotional 
impulse a thing not to be denied. But 
American, beyond that of any other race 
in the world, was the disarming inno- 
cence which had enabled her to touch 
fire without being burned, to go to the 
very edge of the “precipice and draw 
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back unharmed. American also, in 
spite of its touch of Parisian coquetry, 
was the type of beauty which she rep- 
resented ; the clear-cut features, the pale 
yet luminous skin, the vibrant high- 
strung intensity of gesture and of 
glance. In spite of the delicate fem- 
ininity which breathed from her very 
perfume, from the very rustle of her 
dress, there was in her kind uncoquet- 
tish glance an oddly boyish simplicity. 
She carried her womanhood as it were a 
sheathed weapon, of whose potency she 
alone was unaware. 

And yet for the fierce possibilities 
which lay smoldering beneath that girl- 
ish sweetness, Dick had ample and con- 
vincing warrant. And in spite of him- 
self, his mind was haunted by that ob- 
scure fancy which, on the salt-marshes 
beyond Carlisle, had so beset it; the 
vision of this ardent, impetuous soul, 
urged onward not by fear but by the 
beckoning desire of the man she loved. 

Well! To be sure, it was none of his 
business. But surely, without disloy- 
alty to his future wife across the table, 
he might admit to himself the intrinsic 
picturesqueness of the idea; just as he 
might acknowledge, impersonally and 
calmly, the physical perfection of the 
woman who called it forth. 

The dinner went on to its close; con- 
versation rose, fell, rose again to the 
toasts and informal responses which 
closed the repast. The health of the fu- 
ture vicar of Chilham was drunk with 
appropriate seriousness, and answered 
with true ecclesiastical sprightliness by 
that gentleman himself. The bride and 
groom, being proposed by Sir Hamil- 
ton, proved a brisker subject; so, in 
spite of Tom’s troubled eyes across the 
table, did the bridegroom’s response. 
The dean nodded approval. Daphne, 
simpering sweetly, looked down into her 
white muslin lap. 

The trying family dinner had come 
altogether to a most successful conclu- 
sion as Lady Bodley, picking up eyes 
around the table, departed with her aunt 
and cousin to the drawing-room beyond 
the velvet-curtained hallway.’ The dean, 
being constitutionally averse to tobacco 
smoke, followed the ladies. 


Sir Hamilton, Tom Codrington and 
Dick were left alone at the table. For 
the first time the American was aware 
that his vague forebodings of the af- 
ternoon had_ crystallized suddenly 
into a very definite and menacing possi- 
bility. 

For a moment there was silence. 
Then Tom, coughing delicately, glanced 
at the attentive Pidgin, just then in the 
act of serving his master with a glass 
of hot water. The languid Sir Hamil- 
ton, rousing himself to sudden interest, 
k the hint and dismissed the man. 
ick, sipping his curagoa with reso- 


tox 


lute calmness, glanced from one to the 
other of the faces opposite him. In the 


stern yet scared eyes which Tom bent 
upon him, Dick read the nature of the 
coming interview; and his heart stood 
still at the possible consequences of rev- 
elations to come. FElow much of his 
confidence, he asked himself, had this 
blunderer betrayed? 

The momentary silence was broken 
by a little titter from Sir Hamilton at 
the head of the table. ‘More troubles, 
[ hear, Sugden,” he remarked easily. 
“Lord bless me, if I don’t think you’re 
tryin’ to renig from the job of marryin’ 
Daphne at all. And I’m bound to Say, 
after keepin’ her waitin’ for ten years, 
it’s a damned ungentlemanly sort of 
way to treat a girl. A girl like Daph, 
too—well-born, and is 

“Sir Hamilton,” returned Dick, white 
with wrath, “what grounds have you for 
your belief that I do mot stand ready 
to fulfil my engagements with Miss 
Medlycc tt?” 

“What grounds?” returned the 
baronet sulkily. “Come, that’s a good 
one! When it happens I’ve heard from 
Tom ii 

Involuntarily Dick’s fists doubled up 
against themselves, but Tom, with the 
sweeping gesture of the peacemaker, 
rose to pour oil on the waters which he 
himself had so effectively troubled. 

“My dear friends! I beg you, listen 
to me a moment! Sir Hamilton, we 
must take it for granted that our dear 
Richard asks nothing better than to ful- 
fil his honorable obligations. Dick, you 
must not be offended that Sir Hamil- 
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ton shows the natural concern of a 
responsible relative. For our dear 
Daphne’s sake—— 

“Come to the point,” interrupted Dick 
sternly. “How much of this affair have 
you related to Sir Hamilton ?” 

Sir Hamilton nodded wisely at his 
glass of hot water. “So he admits, 
there is an affair,” he observed oracu- 
larly. “Bad thing, that! Why, I re- 
member- fe 

“Certainly, since the matter seems to 
have come to your knowledge, Sir 
Hamilton, I admit there has been a cer- 
tain affair,” returned Dick coolly. The 
baronet’s words, though sorely annoy- 
ing, were at least proof that whatever 
had come to his ears, he was not yet in 
possession of the perilous facts which 
would enable him to put two and two 
together. In the calmly leering eyes of 
Lady Bodley’s husband, Dick read the 
assurance that Lady Bodley’s secret was 
still safe. And at whatever awkward- 
ness to himself, he resolved that it 
should remain so. 

Meanwhile, Tom, in his best pulpit 
manner, was expounding the case as he 
saw it. 

“My dear Dick, you must not feel 
that I have betrayed your friendly con- 
filence, or that I have imparted to Sir 
Ilamilton any of the details beyond the 
leading fact that an—er—entanglement 


exists. As your friend and Daphne's, 
as—er—the spiritual guide of this place, 
could I do less than refer the matter to 


Daphne’s nearest male relative and nat- 
ural guardian? He will decide for us 


all. May I venture to express the hope, 
my dear fellow, that vou will treat the 
matter reasonably? And I beseech you, 


do not mistake my motives in fulfilling 
what I have felt to be my most sacred 


In spite of some pomposity of man- 
ner, there was in Tom’s voice a very 
honest distress which vouched for his 
entire sincerity. For one moment, in a 
flash of realizing imagination, Dick be- 
held himself from the outside, with his 
friend’s eyes; as a man self-confessed 
in a binding matrimonial tangle, sud- 
denly claiming the right on evidence 
hidden and unrevealed, to contract a 


T 
1 
ll 


new alliance with a spotless and un- 
suspecting woman. 

He met the curate’s glance steadily. 
“Tom,” he said quietly, “I am very 
sorry that you were not able to take my 
word as sufficient warrant for my free- 
dom to marry Daphne. Especially, as 
it is not in my power to offer either to 
you or to Sir Hamilton any assurance 
but that which I have already given.” 

“But I say, look here!” Sir Hamil- 
ton, propped up by the curate’s recog- 
nition of his dignity as head of the 
family, was evidently eager to fill the 
part with a becoming seriousness. “See 
here, Sugden, from what I understand 
from Mr. Codrington here, this is a 
damn serious matter. It’s not the af- 
fair itselfi—hang it, who hasn't had an 
affair? Look here, Sugden, I can un- 
derstand your not wantin’ to unbosom 
yourself to the padre here, but to me, 
now! Come, as one man of the world 
to another!” 

Dick shook his head. ‘I’m afraid, 
Sir Hamilton, there would be nothing 
to interest you,” he replied coldly. 

“Interest me? Hang it, that ain't 
the question,” retorted the baronet peev- 
ishly. “The point is, | understand from 
Tom here, that you have an uncommon- 
ly fishy-lookin’ complication in your past 

—matrimonial complication—the worst 
kind. What did I tell you the other 
day? Never let a woman get the legal 
grip over you; which is, as I understand, 
exactly what you in your young days 
went and did. I hear you've taken ex- 
pert legal opinion on the question, since 
comin’ here to England; and you're told 
that unless you can prove a previous 
marriage on her part, she’s got you tied 
up hard and fast.” 

“That’s just the point,” returned Dick 
coolly. “It happens she was a married 
woman!” At the very sound of his 
own words, with their inevitable impli 
cation, his spirit recoiled in a kind of 
disgust. However, his qualifications for 
the part of Don Juan were not on trial 
at present; though beyond a doubt, 
there was a certain unpleasantness in 
thus letting himself down to the moral 
level of his inquisitor. 

At this last assertion of his victim, 
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Sir Hamilton shook his head in an im- 
mense knowingness. “A married wom- 
an—oh, I say, now! If you take their 
word for it they’re all respectable mar- 
ried women, from JMrs., Tanqueray 
down. Now, look here. Let's get 
down to business. I understand that 
the proofs of this marriage of yours 
exist in black and white?” 

“The proofs of the proceedings which 
I am told might be held to constitute a 
marriage—yes !” returned Dick steadily. 
“But you see, they don’t!” 

“Ah, don’t they? But wy don't 
they? There’s the point, you see!” re- 
turned the baronet, with immense cun- 
ning. “You yourself admit, proof ex- 
ists in black and white that a marriage 
has taken place. Very well. What 
proofs have you to show, in case of 
need, that this marriage was no mar- 
riage at all?” 

“That’s just it, you see!” struck in 
the curate, emboldened by the deter- 
mination of his ally. “As things are, 
the only legal proof produced, or pro- 
ducible, are all one way. And though 
Mr. Winterfield refused, as a solicitor, 
to give any opinion on the matter, still 
he did not deny the extreme danger of 
your rushing into another marriage 
without indubitable proof that the first 
was——”’ 

“Mr. Winterfield? Then you have 
been to Mr. Winterfield ?” 

Tom looked slightly sheepish. Then, 
gathering his dignity: ‘My dear fel- 
low, what could I do? As a clergy- 
man, I can pronounce only on the ethics 
of a given case; of the legal aspect on 
which to base my opinion, I am entirely 
ignorant. I called, therefore, on Mr. 
Winterfield this afternoon. When he 
found that I, as your confidant, was as 
entirely in possession of the facts in 
the case as he was himself, he made no 
difficulties about talking to me. And 
his opinion, though given unofficially of 
course, was entirely identical with my 
own; that unless you possessed open 
and indubitable proofs of the woman’s 
previous marriage, you run grave risks 
in marrying Miss Medlycott on Tues- 
day !” 

“Then why in the doose’s name,” in- 


quired Sir Hamilton testily, “don’t you 
give your proofs and be done with it? 
Sendin’ to America and back—to be 
sure, it would delay the wedding on 
Tuesday. But then, you might cable. 
Or you might even just give a few 
facts in the case. Hang it, Tom, the 
facts in the case would be enough, 
wouldn't they? Just to see if they'd 
satisfy all reasonable doubt for us and 
for Winterfield. Gad, that’s not much 
to ask. But hang me if I see how we 
can give our consent without!” 

“That’s a good idea!” said Tom ea- 
gerly. “Just a few facts—you needn’t 
be afraid of their going beyond us! 
Just the woman’s name, her husband’s 
name, their address and so forth, so that 
we can feel absolute security against the 
incident ever cropping up against you 
in the future. Just think how painful, 
if Daphne should find out about the 
affair in such a way as that! Where- 
as, if you will only consent to set the 
affair at rest now, you may be sure of 
its never coming to her ears.” 

“Hang it, you don’t suppose we'd 
split to Daphne?” inquired Sir Hamil- 
ton indignantly. ‘That is, of course, in 
case everything turned out to be O. K. 
Though, hang it, my cousin Daphne's 
no schoolgirl. She’s a sensible woman. 
She ain't asking any questions about 
your past, nor Aunt Moll, either. But 
just the same—another wife, you know, 
that’s bad. And as Daphne’s guardian, 
I say: Show me some legal proof to 
invalidate those existing proofs of your 
marriage, or else there won't be any 
wedding on Tuesday. That’s flat!’ 

The reformed rake, once mounted on 
the moral failings of other people, rides 
a secure hobby. No orator in the 
House of Commons to which Sir Ham- 
ilton aspired, could speak with a more 
convincing rectitude than he in defense 
of his wronged cousin. And the worst 
of it was that Dick had to confess to 
himself the entire reasonableness of this 
decision against him. Suppose even 
that, in the full consciousness of his in- 
nocence, he married Daphne Medlycott 
on Tuesday; and on Wednesday was 
approached by Trout for blackmail, or 
denounced by Mrs. Macnaughten of 
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Muckledean as a wilful bigamist—what 
proof would be have of his innocence, 
other than lay in his possession now, 
and which as a man of honor he was 
forbidden to use? 

Not till this moment had he recog- 
nized the absolutely inextricable nature 
of the net into which, like a snared fish, 
he had blundered. Swiftly his mind 
writhed—to the right, the left he could 
see no possibility of escape. To keep 
silent? This was to walk straight back 
into the plight which yesterday had 
filled him with such horror; to his en- 
forced desertion of his long-plighted 
bride, on the very eve of marriage. 
Suppose, on the other hand, he spoke? 
Apart from the impossible caddishness 
of betraying the woman who _ had 
trusted in him, what had he to gain by 
such brutal and untimely candor? To 
speak in betrayal of Lady Bodley would 
brand not only his honor but his com- 
mon sense. And while he had never 
had much sympathy for those heroes of 
romance who for some fantastic scruple 
of honor refuse to speak the lucid word 
which might terminate their troubles ; 
still, in this case, he could not see that 
any choice was his save the Quixotic, 
disastrous, necessary course of silence. 

“T regret very much, Sir Hamilton,” 
he replied concisely, “that I am unable 
to comply with your request for the 
lady’s name. Equally, her husband's 
name and their residence must remain a 
secret.” 

Sir Hamilton started up. ‘Now look 
here,” he said, “that’s cheek. Damned 
cheek! And what satisfaction have you 
to offer us that if we let this thing go 
on, Daphne Medlycott won't be the 
wife of a bigamist—no wife at all?” 

Dick, rising to his feet, answered the 
baronet’s question with a determined 
finality. 

“What satisfaction, Sir Hamilton? 
The pledge of a man who never yet has 
broken his word, that no tie of any de- 
scription exists on this earth, to inter- 
fere with my taking Daphne as my 
wite. 

“Your word?” cried Sir Hamilton. 
“Good Lord, do you think I don’t know 
the world? And what’s a man’s word, 
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where women are concerned? Hang 
it, he’s not even expected to tell the 
truth! No, legal proofs are what we 
must have. And you refuse ’em. Very 
well then, as Daphne’s guardian I re- 
gret to inform you, there will be no 
marriage on Tuesday!” 

For a moment there was silence. Tom 
Codrington, though unshaken in con- 
scious rectitude, looked horribly scared 
at this final bursting of the calamity pre- 
cipitated by his own hand. 

Then Dick spoke very quietly: 

“You forget, Sir Hamilton, that 
Daphne is of age. It is to her decision, 
not to yours, that I must come. Will 
you kindly excuse me? I will go to 
her at once.” 

“Tlang it,’ stammered the baronet, 
“vou don’t mean to say, you're goin’ 
to tell Daphne yourself? And what are 
you goin’ to tell her, after all?” 

“Exactly,” returned Dick steadily, 
“what has been told to you. If she 
feels for me the love and trust which, 
as her future husband, I try to deserve 
from her, then we need have no fear of 
the result. Meantime, I suppose that I 
need have no doubt of your complete 
silence on the subject?” 

The two gentlemen addressed looked 
at each other. Tom coughed dubiously. 
“Unless Daphne herself comes to me 
for advice on the matter, in which case 
I cannot refuse to discuss it with her— 
yes, I agree to keep silent, of course,” 
he returned, with dignity. 

Sir Hamilton nodded. “That’s the 
idea! You tell Daphne yourself—I’m 
sure it’s a job no one wants to rob you 
of! And unless we're called on to give 
advice, mum’s the word.” 

“Thanks very much,” returned Dick 
coldly, “and now, will you kindly excuse 
me ?” 

In spite of the stiffness of his maimed 
leg, Dick Sugden’s progress down the 
tapestried corridor which led to Lady 
Bodley’s drawing-room, was reasonably 
rapid. Then, however, reflecting on the 
suspicion which would inevitably be 
aroused by any dramatic entrance, he 
subdued himself to the endurance of an 
hour’s placid conversation. Sir Ham- 
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ilton and the future vicar, entering a 
few moments after him, assured them- 
selves in obvious relief that no explo- 
sion had yet taken place. 

In mounting excitement, Dick Sug- 
den sat and waited. Finally, however, 
and pleading her dear nephew's poor 
health as an excuse for early with- 
drawal, Mrs. Medlycott rose to her feet. 
A few moments later, Dick stood saying 
good-by to his betrothed, at the do-r 
of the Medlycott wing. 

“Daphne,” asked Dick*suddenly, in a 
voice hoarse with excitement, “do you 
trust me?” 

She surveyed him with wonder in her 
calm blue eyes. “Why certainly, my 
dearest Dick,” she replied gently. “Am 
[ not going to marry you?” 

The sweetness of her words fell on 
Dick’s troubled heart like balm. “Bless 
you for that word, dear Daphne,” he re- 
plied in a fervor of relief, “because | 
have something to tell you, which will 
test your belief in me to the utmost.” 

She laid her hand on his. “You need 
not be afraid to tell me, dear Dick,’’ she 
replied softly. 

He took in his breath, then spoke 
carefully, and with a steadiness which 
he was far from feeling: 

“T have to own to you, Daphne, that 
there exists in my life a certain en- 
tanglement with a woman. No, don’t 
pull your hand away, dear—do you sup- 
pose I would insult you by mention- 
ing the affair in your presence, were it 
otherwise than entirely innocent? 
Though appearances, I regret to con- 
fess, are all to the contrary. There 
are some features to the case—I give 
you the whole truth—which might even 
be construed as threatening the legality 
of our marriage. Against these exist- 
ing proofs, | am able to give you only 
the solemn assurance of my unstained 
loyalty, and of my absolute freedom 
both legal and moral, to make you my 
wife. Is that enough for you, Daphne?” 

He leaned toward her with a passion 
of pleading. It seemed to him, it was 
his very honor that was on trial. Should 
Daphne refuse the security that he of- 
fered her, how should he ever face Tom 
Codrington and Sir Hamilton again? 


How, indeed, would he ever face the 
bar of his own self-respect ? 

Daphne stared at him. “Tell me, 
Dick,” was her unexpected answer, 
“does any one else know of this, beside 
just you and me?” 

The question was a hard one, but he 
answered it unflinchingly. “Sir Ham- 
ilton and Tom Codrington both know 
of it. It is on their recommendation 
that [ tell you.” 

She recoiled from him. “Then if 
they hadn't forced you to tell me, I 
should have been left in the dark all 
along! Why couldn't you have told 
me earlier, Dick? Since you have that 
kind of thing in your life, why couldn't 
you have told me earlier, when there 
was some choice left to me?” 

How secure, in spite of everything, 
had been Dick’s ‘faith in Daphne's be- 
lief in him, he had hardly realized till 
this moment when both were found 
wanting. And he could not deny to 
himself that the revelation came as a 
desperate blow. 

“Daphne,” he said sadly, “then, I un- 
derstand, you refuse to accept my 
word? You refuse to marry me on 
Tuesday ?” 

She stared at him like an offended 
goddess. “What choice have you left 
to me?” she repeated bitterly. ‘What 
choice have I—either to accept the leav- 
ings of another woman, or to wear the 
willow before the whole county? For 
the second time—the second time! No, 
I’d rather die than face that, I think! 
Never fear, Dick, in spite of every- 
thing that Sir Hamilton or Tom Cod- 
rington or anybody may say, I'll marry 
you on Tuesday!" 

With this guarantee of his future 
marital bliss, the unhappy Dick was 
Mechanically he 
stooped to kiss her unresisting cheek. 

“Good night, Daphne,” he said sad- 


forced to be content. 


ly. “I'll see you to-morrow.’ 
“Good night,” she answered, and he 
left her \t the door he turned. She 


was still standing there in the yellow 
lamplight, like a frozen statue of in- 
dignation. With a horrible stricture of 
shame about his heart, Dick went out 
into the night. 
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XV. 

The next morning was wet. A north- 
east storm, chilly and impenetrable, had 
swept down over Chilham with a moan- 
ing wind and long-drawn swirls of rain. 
Alone by the vicarage fire, Dick Sugden 
sat and smoked a meditative pipe. For 
Tom Codrington was absent on busi- 
ness connected with his new office; and 
a brief note from Mrs. Medlycott had 


informed Dick that her darling child 
was lying down in preparation for the 
ordeal of to-morrow. 


first impulse of indignation, 
which had moved him to quit the roof 
of a friend 
traved his 


Dick’s 


who had so officiously be- 
lence, had given way to 
more prudent counsel. After all, it was 
only for a day; and for the greater part 
of that day, the curate’s pressing af- 
fairs insured to Dick the enjoyment of 
his own unhappy solitude. 

‘he situation which he was now 
called upon to face presented indeed all 
the perplexities of Friday and Satur- 
day, with a new and aggravating ele- 
ment of its own. Then, as now, his dis- 
tress was caused not so much by the 
idea of losing Daphne as by the thought 
of losing her respect, that of her friends, 
even his own. The promise which the 
girl herself had given him last night, 
of marrying him in any case, did not 
help matters very much. The face of 
scorn which she had turned upon him 
did not forebode a cheerful picture of 
the future family breakfast-table. 
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much salvation, what 
Sir Hamilton had 


But even for so 
guarantee had he? 








decle his intention of stopping the 
marriage, except on those conditions 
which Dick was not free to fulfil. Sup- 
pose, pursuant to his own and Daphne’s 
resolution, the marriage should go for- 
ward, to what lengths would Bodlev’s 
determined morality carry him? Some- 
where in the back of Chilham church, 
would lark form rise to-morrow, and 
a voice say: “T declare the existence 
of an impediment. Mr. Sugden has a 
wife now living.” 

This was a pleasant thought with 


on: and noth- 
disturb his solitude. 


which to pass the aftern 
ing 


else came to 
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Outside, the rain dripped from the 
eaves; and the torn rose-bushes in the 
garden bent miserably before the wind. 

The afternoon wore away. If Dick 
had looked for some message of for- 
giveness from Daphne, some word of 
relenting from her guardian, his hopes 
were doomed to disappointment. Tis 
solitude was disturbed by nothing more 
comforting than the pattering rain on 
the windows. 

He had half expected Tom home for 
dinner. But owing, probably, to the 
situation between 
them, no less than to pressure of official 
business, the new vicar’ 


present embarrassing 


home-coming 
was delayed. 

Dick ate, however, with a very good 
appetite. Without, the storm had dark- 
ened the lingering day to a quickly fold- 
ing night. The diamond-shaped panes, 
spangled with wetness, glittered in the 
candle-light. The rain-filled wind sang 
about the eaves of the rectory, and 
rustled the clustering vines about the 
windows. 

Suddenly Dick’s ears, as he toyed 
with the currants on his plate, were 
caught by the sound of voices in the hall 
without. He started—listened. That 
light step—it was not Samuel’s, nor yet 
that of the solitary maid servant. That 
faint rustle—that soft, half-heard voice 
—could it be? Was it Daphne herself? 
After all his waiting, his tribulation, his 
perplexity, had she herself come to him 
with comfort and forgiveness? Bless 
the dear girl—bless her tender heart! 
With words of tenderness and self-re- 
proach on his lips, he started toward the 
door. It opened—and admitted Vera 
Bodley. 

For a moment she hesitated, staring 
at him. With her shining eyes, her 
wind-swept hair, the dripping glisten of 
her garments, she seemed no more than 
the very spirit of the storm, drifting in 
from the rain-filled darkness without. 
Dick stared at her; and his amazement 
found no other words than: 

“Lady Bodley! This is g 
! But I thought—I 
was Daphne.” 

With a gesture which 
dripping silk cloak she 


ood of you, 
thought it 


flung back the 
wore, she ad- 





vanced toward him. Her wet white 
arms, bare to the elbow, were extended 
in the intensity of her excitement. In 
her brown eyes was the self-revealing, 
unconscious light which the moonlight 
of a few evenings before had made visi- 
ble to him. 

“Mr. Sugden,” she panted, between 
laborious breaths, ‘‘tell me, is this true 
—is this true what I hear about you?” 

Her words, ignoring as they did all 
necessity of explanation between them, 
fell with an odd naturalness upon Dick 
Sugden’s ear. And in a fleeting shock 
of realization he was conscious that his 


amazement of a moment past had not 
been amazement at all—of course, it 
was Lady Bodley! In her circum- 


stances, how could the facts have re- 
mained concealed from her—and being 
what she was, how could she keep 
away? 

He made no pretense, therefore, at 
misunderstanding her question. “Yes, 
Lady Bodley,” he answered quietly. 
“Tt’s true, but I assure you——” 

But the laboring breath, which 
vouched for her haste to do him justice, 
had already begun to return under her 
control. “Tell me, Mr. Sugden,’ she 
cried swiftly, “then it’s to this miser- 
able affair that I dragged you into, that 
my husband refers when he declares 
you already a married man?” The car- 
mine wavered in her rain-wet check, but 
she went on unflinchingly. “This ad- 
venture, of which Tom Codrington is 
said to know the details—this entangle- 
ment, which the English lawyers pro- 
nounce equal to a valid marriage unless 
you can prove the previous marriage of 
the woman—the adventure is that of 
last week? The woman is I—/?” 

Dick nodded. “Yes, Lady Bodley. 
You have guessed right,’ he answered 
quietly. 

“And that’s the reason,” she went on 
breathlessly, “that you denied them the 


proofs they asked for, and without 


which they refused to let the marriage 
proceed ?” 

Dick nodded. “I gave them my word 
that it was all right,” he said. “Oughtn’t 
h for them ?” 


“And, oh, 


that to have been enoug 
“But it wasn’t!’ she cried. 
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under the circumstances I can hardly 
blame them—the dreadful, shameful 
circumstances for which I alone am to 
blame! But you, Mr. Sugden, because 
I had asked for your silence, you took 
all the shame and all the blame on your 
own shoulders. Rather than betray this 
miserable girl, you were willing to sac- 
rifice your honor, to lose perhaps the 
very happiness of your life! And you 
thought I wouldn’t hear of it? You 
thought I would accept such a sacrifice 
from you? Come, Mr. Sugden, come!” 

Her hand, vibrating with the inten- 
sity of feeling that drove her, was on 
his arm. He looked down at it in a 
kind of wonder. “Come,” he said, “and 
where ?” 

“To Daphne!” she 
my husband! That is 


“And to 
I came to 


cried. 
what 


tell you! Not another moment shall 
pass before they hear the whole story— 


before they put the blame where it be- 
longs, and appreciate you at your true 
worth. Oh, I-can’t wait any longer— 
will you hurry, please?” 

He looked at her very seriously. “But 
have you thought of the consequences— 
for yourself, [ mean, Lady Bodley?” he 
said. “Sir Hamilton, as you have told 
me, stands ready to make a scene of the 
utmost violence when he finds—the man 
for whom he is seeking. There may be 
scandal—open rupture—the undoing of 
all that which, as you told me the other 
night, you have most at heart in coming 
home here.” 

“What do I care?” she cried. “Do 
you really suppose I am thinking of my- 
self? The two things that matter are 
to prove to my husband that you are 
free of all entanglement, and to make 
dear Daphne believe that you are inno- 
cent of all disloyalty toward her. If I 
can do that, what does it matter what 
becomes of me? Come, I beg you, 
come !” 

Still he hesitated. “I don’t know,” 
he said. “I don’t know, Lady Bodley, 
whether I can consent to accept such a 
sacrifice from you——” 

She turned away from him swiftly, 
and caught up her rain-soaked mantle 
from the chair where she had thrown it. 
Her hands trembled as she adjusted the 
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hood over her wet waving hair. “Very 
well,” she said with determination, “if 
you refuse me your support and coun- 
tenance in telling the truth, then I must 
just go to Daphne all alone.” 

He looked at her. Before the flame 
of resolution in her eyes, his own hesi- 
tation disappeared. After all, was it 
not the truth that she was going to tell? 
And was not the truth, incredible 
though it might seem, disarming and 
innocent enough ? 

“Wait a moment,” he said, “while I 
ring for Samuel to bring my hat and 
umbrella. It’s still raining hard, isn’t 
it?” 

“But you can't walk, with your poor 
leg!” she interrupted him suddenly, in 
tones of self-reproachful pity. “If I had 
taken thought for you as I should, I 
might have brought a carriage. Is it 
too late now to send Samuel?” 

“Nonsense!” he declared imperative- 
ly. “If you don’t mind walking slow- 
ly, my leg is quite equal to the short 
trip to the Abbey. If you aren’t afraid 
of the storm, I really think that I can 
survive it!’ He surveyed her in a 
sudden heat of admiration—not of her 
beauty, though in the candle-light she 
was very fair to look upon; but of her 
self-forgetting courage. ‘Lady Bod- 
ley,” he said swiftly, “I appreciate what 
you are doing, believe me! But instead 
of troubling you with my thanks, I am 
merely going to say: This is no more 
than I would have expected of you!” 

A few moments later they had 
stepped from the lamplit warmth of the 
rectory into the wet, wind-swept world 
without. Beneath the roaring oaks, the 
dim white road was their only guide. 
The wind blew out Lady Bodley’s thin 
silk cloak, and wrapped it about Dick as 
he walked beside her. Her hand was on 
his arm, his umbrella did what it could 
to shelter her from the driving rain- 
drops. 

And he was aware of the recurrence 
of that same odd sensation which he had 
experienced, that day on the road when 
this same woman had bound up his 
wounds and fed his hunger. It was not 
the beauty of her half-seen white face 
that moved him, he was sure of that; 
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nor yet the thought of her unhappiness, 
or of the unbending courage in which 
she walked. No, something deeper, 
more pervasive yet; a subtle sense of 
thoughts comprehended, of burdens 
shared, of home reached at last. 

Daphne, though he loved her very 
much—yes, certainly he loved her—had 
never made him feel like that. But 
then Daphne was faultless, an angel far 
above human weakness or sin. Where- 
as the woman beside him, in the very 
frailties which she so _ passionately 
avowed, seemed strangely kindred in 
the warmth of her humanity. 

He shut his mind against the thought, 
but the comparison would occur—had it 
been to her, instead of to Daphne, that 
he had been forced to go last night 
with his plea for faith and for under- 
standing, would he have been so piti- 
lessly denied ? 

And then, the thought of Daphne’s 
face, of Mrs. Medlycott’s voluble 
tongue, when Vera should unfold to 
them her unbelievable, self-condemning 
tale—though Dick was a man of aver- 
age bravery, the scene of tears and hys- 
terics toward which they were moving 
made his heart turn within him. While 
belhind, sinister and ominous, leered 
the unbelieving eyes of Sir Hamilton 
Bodley. 

Dick shook himself in the impatience 
of sudden self-contempt. Llowever 
painful the scenes which awaited them 
in the immediate future, he was at least 
a man, with a man’s strength to bear 
them. Whereas the little thing beside 
him—— 

For a moment, as they waited at the 
Medlycotts’ door in the rain, he heard 
a little quick-drawn breath beside him 
which cut him to the heart in helpless 
sympathy. There was now, however, 
no retreat, no drawing back. 

The trim maid servant flung open the 
door, and the two rain-soaked visitors 
were admitted into a flood of yellow 
lamplight. 

“Miss Medlycott?” asked Dick, and 
his voice sounded oddly strained in his 
own ears. Vera’s eyes, wide open and 
fixed in the lamplight, shone with so 
strange a light that Dick could not un- 
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derstand the maid’s stolid unobserv- 
ance. She ducked a respectful curtsy, 
however, to the great lady, then turned 
to the frantic Dick. 

“Miss Medlycott to be gone, sir, and 
Mrs. Medlycott, tu. She left this let- 
ter to be give to you, sir, when you 
should call, sir.” 

And from the silver tray that waited 
on the hall-table, the maid presented 
him with a letter directed to him in 
Daphne’s large masculine hand. Then 
she withdrew, leaving them alone to- 
gether 

With eager fingers Dick tore the en 
velope apart. This is what he read: 

My Dear 
conduct, you can 
ceiving 
regret to own you seem so very 
to keep. I can, th 
of honor toward you hand 
where my has long been given. You 
will’ perhaps not be sorry to hear that Mr. 
Codrington and ] married this after- 
noon, by special license, by my uncle the 
dean. Owing to iom’s present delicate situ- 
ation, we think it best not to announce the 
marriage at rherefore, as 1 must de- 
cline to remain here to face the pity of the 
whole county to-morrow, mama and I are 
going up to London on the Great Northern 
to-night; where, as he is inducted 
into his 


RICHARI After your recent 
surprised at re 


which, I 


nardiy b« 


back from me the promis¢ 





unw ¢ 
refore, have no scruple 
bestowimg my 


fieart 


< 


were 


once, 


soon as 


new living, we shall be joined by 
my husband. 
With best wishes for your success and 


future happiness, in which Tom joins, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 


DAPHNE CopRINGTON 


“She’s married Tom!” said Dick 
hoarsely. And thrusting the letter into 
Vera’s hand, he walked off to the other 
end of the hall. Standing at the win- 
dow, he looked out into the night. The 
lamplight touched the rain-drops into 
a thousand glittering 
pane. 

What did he feel? : 

Some mortification, doubtless. It is 
not without a measure of humiliation 
that a man beholds himself tossed 
like an old g! 

6 


spangles on the 


aside 
glove in favor of a rival. 

yme emotion, perhaps. Are the ties 
of ten long years to be rent asunder 
and nothing to | 
whom he had wor 
denied himself the ga 


his comrades; for 


elt? Daphne, for 
for whom he had 
amusements of 


whom during this 


) I 
= 
KCC 


past week he had so genuinely suffered 
—she whom by force of accepted habit 
he had regarded already as his wife, 
was now the wife of another man. And 
that man, the friend of his youth! They 
had turned their backs upon him. On 
the evidence produced they had ad- 
judged him guilty, and had withdrawn 
their faith and their countenance from 
him. The shock gave him a curious 
sensation of sickness. More than any- 
thing else, he was conscious of a numb 
bewilderment. What was it, after all, 
that he felt? 
Suddenly he was 


aware of a little 
touch upon his arm. Looking down, he 


saw two large eyes, swimming in tears 
of tragic pity, lookin 
“You've lost said a 


shaken with a compassion that seemed 


up into his own. 


her,” voice, 
to rend the very heart which gave it ut- 
terance. “You've lost her, and it’s all 
my fault. J came too late—I came too 
late!” 

Her voice drooped to the very abase- 
ment of self-reproach. By the sight of 
her distress, Dick’s mind drawn 
from the contemplation of its own 


Was 


whirling confusion. Here at least was 
something definite, something actual. 


He took her hand. “My dear Cousin 
Vera,” he said, forgetful of the sudden 
severing of the tie which might author- 
ize this method of address, “don’t feel 
so badly, I beseech you! After all, ] 
am fy 

He stopped abruptly. so heart- 
broken, he was intending: to say, merely 
for the sake of giving consolation, but 
was cut short by a sudden and amazing 
perception of the truth of the 
words. Heart-broken? Of 


not so 


Not 


absolute 


course he 


was not heart-broke On the contrary, 
he Wa a] ad! 

In swift revi his mind swept over 
the past ten vears of his life—years in 
which, for the sake of his word once 
pledged, he had held himself faithfully 


boun hackles of a youthful en- 


d by th 





gagement. His -emotions on returning 

ees eae oe ‘abr: 
to this marriage, Which on his ippointed 
wedding-dav last week he had dimly 


what were 
1o do his 


affection 


recognized as inadequate 


they? A desperate at 
duty gracefully, a pumpe 


tempt 


d-up 

















masquerading as the genuineness of 
love. No, if there had been in his heart, 
this last troublous week, any reality of 
emotion at all, it had not been such as 
to make him regret this sudden deser- 
tion of his betrothed bride. 

Vera’s hand still lay in his, her wet 
eyes, filled with an imploring pity, were 
fixed on him. “Too late, too late!” she 
said again, in passionate regret. “I 
caine too late, after all!” 

Dick, staring at her, was scarcely 
conscious of her words. It seemed to 
him that his soul, freed suddenly from 
the bonds of loyalty in which he had so 
firmly clamped it down, had sprung up 
suddenly to the complete and dazzling 
perception of the truth. What had they 
meant, these wild imaginings, these 
vagrant, disowned yearnings of the past 
few days? What was it to him, this 
touch of the little wet hand which lay so 
softly'in his? What had she done to 
him, this woman with the tender eyes 
and soft rain-spangled hair? 

He took in a great breath. 
deed? 

He knew. His soul, released from 
the bonds of an artificial loyalty, faced 
the truth which until this moment it 
had lightly spurned or conscientiously 
thrust behind it. In spite of the bitter 
sorrow in which later, as he dimly re- 
lized, this immense and passionate de- 
light must expiate itself, he was no 
longer afraid to face its essential mean- 
ing. He loved the woman before him. 

ver since that moment on the wind- 


What, in- 


swept salt-marshes, since the moment 
her little terrified hand had rested on 
lis, one image only had obsessed his 


irt. Was it loyalty to Daphne, or 
‘merely a strong man’s natural reluc- 
tance to yield to the grip of emotion, 
which even in their moonlit meeting 
had made him so long blind to this fact? 
But now, at least, he could no longer 
turn his back upon it. He loved Vera 


Bodley. 

Was the splendor, the terror of it, 
written in his eyes for her to read? 
Her fingers trembled in his, and they 


remained staring at each other like the 
first man and woman in the first dawn. 
lor the flash of a moment, prolonged 
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by its own intensity to a seemingly end- 
less duration, their two souls stood open 
to each other. Dick was certain of that. 
How, indeed, could he care with this 
extraordinary depth of conviction, 
which seemed to fuse their two souls 
into one through their gazing eyes— 
and she not care? How could they two, 
who during all their lives had been mo- 
ving toward each other, meet at last 
and not know it? 

In her wide-open shining eyes he read 
a beckoning glory, a dumb despair equal 
to his own. Incredible as the fact 
might seem, she loved him as suddenly, 
as finally as he loved her. And she was 
the wife of another man! 

It was Vera who first recalled her 
startled soul back to itself. With low- 
ered glance, she plucked her feverish 
hand from his strong clasp. 

“Good night,” she said. 
must 

Dick clamped his two hands at his 
sides. He was himself again. But a 
new self. The burning alchemy of that 
moment had stamped him with its im- 
press. Never again would his soul be 
the same soul, or the world be the same 
world, as before that moment when 
Vera had lifted her eyes to his, and her 
soul within them. 

The business of the moment was, 
however, very plainly that of pretend- 
ing that no such moment had ever ta- 
ken place. Very formally, without 
touching each other’s hands or looking 
into each other’s eyes, they said good 
night. Not another word was spoken 
of the faithless Daphne. Her very re- 
membrance had passed from  Dick’s 
mind, as he turned and went out into 
the rain-filled night. 

The momentary exaltation had died 
out from his heart. He was conscious 
only of a desperate longing, and of a 
hopeless solitude. 


“I must—I 


” 





XVI. 

Seated on the heathery brow of a hill, 
Dick Sugden asked himself for the hun- 
dredth time, what had brought him back 
here again to Muckledean ? 

Why had he come back here to this 
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lonely hill village, to spend the days 
which must intervene before his taking 
passage at Liverpool? Why had he 
chosen Muckledean, in preference to 
Paris or to an immediate return to New 
York? He knew. It was because, 
when he was not permitted to stay in 
the actual neighborhood of the woman 
he loved, he sought, as it were auto- 
matically, the spot endeared by associa- 
tion with her. 

Sitting there on the hillside, he pulled 
out his pocketbook, and from it took a 
letter. For perhaps the five hundredth 
time in the past fortnight, he read it. 
It was a brief note from Lady LBodley, 
written in answer to a formal communi- 
cation which, on the morning of what 
should have been his wedding-day, he 
had despatched to the Abbey by the 
hand of Samuel; before his departure 
from Chilham by the afternoon train, he 
begged permission to pay a formal visit 
of farewell on Sir Hamilton and Lady 
3odley. Samuel, however, had brought 
back no answer to his request—merely 
a frightened and incoherent account of a 
norful fit or zumpin’ ’at Zur ’Amilton 
’ad ’ad, and the queer questions about 
’is breeches, and ‘er ladyship cryin’ and 
tellin’ ’im to go. Zo he coom. 

A half-hour later had arrived, by the 
discreet hand of Nash himself, a little 
note in the delicate handwriting he 
knew so well. 


Please forgive me—but will you have the 
goodness to leave Chilham at once? My 
husband knows everything, and puts upon it 
the construction which you may imagine. 
It was those tweed trousers of his own that 
gave him the clue—those trousers which 
were in my luggage in the automobile that 
day, and which I sent to you at Muckledean, 
in place of yours that were spoiled. My 
husband, recognizing them just now on 
Samuel, demanded how he came by them, 
and learned they were a present from you. 
He became suspicious. He has _ cross-ex- 
amined me, he has cross-examined Trout, 
who is now his constant companion, and 
who, though he tried to earn his hush-money, 
I am bound to own, could not altogether con- 
ceal the truth. Furthermore, Hamilton has 
recalled an odd story related by one of the 
assize judges at Carlisle, which the dean 
told him the other day. Add to all this, that 
he has been drinking again—he seems to 
have obtained a secret supply of liquor, we 
know not from whom. I cannot be certain 


even that he has no pistols. His condition 
is desperate. If you stay, I cannot answer 
for the consequences. I have already done 
enough to blight and ruin your life. I be- 
seech you, let there not be any more! 
The best that I can wish you is that you 
may never lay eyes on me again. But I 
hope that I am guilty of no sin when I say, 
may the dear God keep you and bless you! 


There was no signature—merely the 
scrawled initial “V’ and a tremulous 
pt ystscript : 


Go—go—for my sake, at once! 


Dick Sugden sighed as he pressed the 
letter with an instant’s caressing ges- 
ture to his cheek; glanced about to see 
that no stray grouse or rabbit had taken 
cognizance of the action; then refolded 
the document and replaced it carefully 
in his pr rcket. 

That on an hour’s notice he had 
quitted Chilham, pausing only to pack 
his clothes, and a few wedding-pres- 
ents to be returned to their donors— 
this precipitate flight was something 
that he would not wish to have known 
by his old associates in Montana. Dick 
Sugden, who shot straight and who 
knew how to look a gun straight in the 
barrel—Dick himself ‘to flee ignomini- 
ously before the threats and the trem- 
bling pistols of.a drunken reprobate like 
Sir Hamilton! The thing was incredi- 
ble, disgraceful, and yet, for the motive 
given, the one thing possible for him 
to do. 

She had asked him to go, and he had 
gone. What was there, at a word from 
her, that he would not do? 

That there was that in her heart 
which would make her go with him, her 
eyes had told him in that brief trans- 
figuring moment when her soul had 
stood open to his. What, then, held 
him back from claiming this dear de- 
light that belonged to him? 

Conventional morality, which it was 
the fashion of the day to patronize, had 
always seemed to Dick Sugden a sane 
and sensible thing; and even in this 
black and bewildering hour, his honest 
respect for it did not desert him. A 
married woman was a woman cut off 
in honor from the love of all men save 
one. The fact that that one might have 
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failed in his love could not alter the 
obvious fact; any other man who tried 
to take his place with her must thereby 
dishonor the woman in her own eyes, in 
the world’s, even in his own. The at- 
tempt to regularize such a situation by 
divorce and remarriage had always 
seemed to him a peculiarly repulsive 
“crawl.” Tor a man to “make an hon- 
est woman” of the woman he loved, 
was to admit openly that he had pre- 
viously made her otherwise. That 
Vera through him should suffer such 
a loss, shook him with a very sickness 
of repugnance that was almost like a 
physical nausea. In that moment he 
resolved that if a bullet through his 
brain should be the only means to pre- 
serve her from himself, then a bullet 
it should be. 

Ile rose slowly to his feet. Tor the 
hundredth time in the past fortnight, 
he had fought out the same question to 
the same conclusion. 

He loved her. He believed that she 
loved him. And that was all there was 
to it. Right there where it began, it 
stopped short. The curtain had barely 
risen, and the play was played out. 

With slow steps, he turned and 
limped down the heather-clad_ hillside, 
to his inn. 

Mrs. Macnaughten was glad to see 
him. The sorrow of his situation as she 
understood it, no less than a certain 
radiant kindliness which Dick carried 
with him for rich and poor alike, had 
won something resembling tenderness 
from her stern Presbyterian heart. As 
sympathy, even given under a misappre- 
hension, brings comfort to an aching 
soul, Dick had not corrected her orig- 
inal belief that on that last disastrous 
morning, his bride had been torn from 
him by her remorseless guardian. Be- 
sides, to deny this impression of Mrs. 
Macnaughten’s would be to expose 
Vera to the virtuous contempt which 
on a former occasion had threatened 
her. And almost it seemed to him he 
could see her lovely, terrified face 
across the table, as he sat down, on his 
return from his climb, to the excellent 
dinner that his sympathetic hostess had 
prepared for him. 
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The frizzled waitress, no less sympa- 
thetic, served his soup. Dick ate slow- 
ly, in melancholy appreciation, trying to 
fix his attention on the newspaper 
propped up before him. He had no 
mail; his enforced change of name for- 
bade that. However, his business ar- 
rangements for the time of his absence 
were already made, and as for other 
communications—— He had had quite 
enough of letters, in that last communi- 
cation of Daphne's; in the brusk, tri- 
umphant epistle which the next morn- 
ing had brought him from her mother; 
in the perfecily undoubting  self-right- 
eousness with which they owned hav- 
ing taken advantage of Tom’s secret at- 
tachment and Tom's sudden _prefer- 
ment, to extricate themselves from 
what threatened to be an ugly hole. 
Well, possibly they were right; but 
their letters were not such as made 
pleasant remembrance, any more than 
Tom's own—that strange, pompous ef- 
fusion which began with an attempt on 
the part of the future rector to square 
his own action with the rules of honor 
and of the creed that he professed ; and 
ending in the honesty of a sudden hu- 
man cry: “Old chap, don’t be too hard 
on me for this. I love her so—you see, 
I love her so!” 

Dick pushed away his empty soup- 
plate. How absurd, at this stage of the 
game, for his soul thus to play hide- 
and-seek with itself! What use to pre- 
tend even to himself that either Daphne 
or Tom had sunk in his opinion, for 
their happy solution of a grim and in- 
tolerable situation? 

The frizzled waitress touched his el- 
bow to attract his attention to the 
broiled trout. Outside, somewhere 
down the road, was heard the sudden 
hoot of a motor. Dick, helping him- 
self to trout, turned his head languid- 
ly. What recollections did that distant 
horn not evoke? 

“That will do, Katie,” he said gently, 
“and now—yes, thank you, the cress 


Ife applied himself to his fish. It 
was fresh, and exquisitely cooked. 
Suddenly the motor-blast which a few 
moments before had caught his atten- 
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tion sounded again as it were in his 
very ears. From the yard below his 
windows came the pounding hum of an 
arrested motor. Was there, after all, 
something oddly familiar in the horn, 
in the very vibration itself? 

This mounting excitement, he told 
himself, was absurd! So, very dignified 
and stolid, he sat still while Katie 
changed the plates. But when, in quest 
of the next course, she had left the room 
he could no longer restrain his curi- 
osity. He rose and went to the window. 
There in the courtyard below was a 
white machine that he knew. 

He stood for a moment, faintly in- 


credulous, breathlessly expectant. Yes, 
it was the same car, the very same. 
The milky paint, the shining head 


lamps, the angle of the tonneau, the 
build of the under-body, even the num- 
ber which swung in full view below— 
there before him, glittered the identical 
combination of rubber and steel and pol- 
ished wood, that at its every appear- 
ance had foreboded and precipitated for 
him some decisive change in his fate. 
Had this oddly chosen instrument of 
destiny once more come to seize upon 
his life? 

And for what new complication of 


unhappiness? Was it possible, that 
Vera—— 
He turned, taking in his breath. Mrs. 


Macnaughten’s footsteps, like those of 
an agitated elephant, were flying up the 


stairs. The next moment, without 
knock or warning, his door was burst 
open. 

“Oh, Mr. Joliffe, sir—she’s come 
back, she’s come!” 

Dick rose to his feet, staring. The 


landlady’s very cap-border was_ bris 
tline with the delight of her news. 
“She’s come!” he repeated stupidly, 


thrusting from his mind the only possi- 


ble meaning of her words. “Who's 
come ?” 

“Wheesht!” breathed Mrs. Mac 
naughten. Her very skirts rustled in 


excitement as she turned from the door 
to address some one in the hall without. 
“This way, madam. Tods, this 

joyful occasion! This way, madam, if 


you please.” 


is < 





The door was flung ceremoniously 
open. The next instant Vera Bodley, 
in motor-coat and veil thrown back, 
stood upon the threshold. 

Her coming, sudden and amazing 
though it was, was like the answer to a 
wish, the embodiment of a dream. Dick 
stood staring. Was it indeed herself in 
the flesh, or the mere visible projection 
of his yearning thought that he saw 
there before him? 

Before he could control his startled 
lips to speech, Mrs. Macnaughten had 
seized the simpering waitress by the 
arm. 

“And how daur ye stand there gapin’ 
like a stuck pig?” she cried. “Canna ye 
see we're no wanted here?” And drag- 
ging the girl after her, she flew from 
the room in a sympathetic whirl of black 
bombazine. 

Vera, as though unaware of this 
rather embarrassing mark of considera- 
tion, took a step forward into the room. 
Iler face was the face which three 
weeks: before had confronted him in this 
very spot—white, immovable, lit by its 
terror as by a pale lamp from within. 

“Dick!” she said. And he saw that 
though her face might be the face of 
their first night at Muckledean, her eyes 
were the which he had looked 
into on that last night of their parting. 
\nd at the sweetness of the message he 
read within them, he forgot even to ask 
the causes of her pursuing terror. FT or- 
getful of everything else but the joy 
which had thus miraculously come to 
him, he stepped toward her with both 
hands outstretched. 


C\ es 


“You've come!” he cried. “Thank 
God, you’ve come!” 
She gave him her hand. As on the 


occasion when he had first touched it, 
the fingers were cold and tremulous like 
an autumn leaf. 

“Tt’s my husband,” she breathed in 
incoherent explanation. “This motor 
trip is for his health—he’s been very ill 
This happens to be our first night’s stop 

at least, I suggested we should come 
here, for i never thought—Dick, for- 
give me for the trouble I always bring 
you, but go away! I beseech you, go 
away !” 


” 




















He bowed his head. “I understand, 
dear,” he said. “Believe me, I have no 
wish to add any further complication to 
so unhappy a situation as yours.” 

“But go away now!” she cried, with 
sudden shrillness. ‘Don’t you under- 
stand ?” 

[le dropped her hand, staring at her. 
Painful, embarrassing, even scandalous 
his continued presence might be. But 
this blanching terror? This _ bitter 
urgence ? 

“Since that day when he found out,” 
she whispered, “he has sworn that he 
would kill you! This past fortnight he 
has been drinking again. How he got 
the whisky, Heaven knows! It has 
made him a madman. To-day at lunch, 
at Carlisle, more whisky - How? 
God knows! At these times he has the 
ingenuity of a fiend—and now he has 
this fixed purpose of revenge. Last 
night he slept with his pistols under his 
pillow. Dear Dick, if anything should 
happen to you through my fault “4 

\t the sweet confession made by her 
breaking voice, by her tender terror for 
his safety, all heed of the warning 


vhich they conveyed was swept from 


Dick’s brain. This was not the first 
time that he had seen himself the des- 
tined quarry of an enemy with a loaded 
eun. It was the first time, however, 


that he had stood face to face with the 
confessed tenderness of the 
woman whom, with ail the strength and 
passion of his newly awakened nature, 
he so deeply loved. 

Even in this supreme moment, how- 
ever, he did not forget the bonds which 
for her honor’s sake he had laid upon 
himself. He stood with his arms rigid 

his side, like a soldier at attention. 

“Don’t be afraid, dear,” he heard his 
wn voice saying, far away and a bit 
unsteady as in a dream. “Don’t be 
afraid, I'll do as you say, exactly as you 
ay. 


op nly 


There was a rush of heavy boots on 
the corridor without. The door fell 
open. Like the eruption of an explo- 
sion, in burst Sir Hamilton Bodley. 

or a moment he stood glaring. 


His 


face was a bluish purple. The veins on 
like the 


his bald forehead stood out 
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twisted worm-trails on the beach-sand. 
There was in him not a trace of the 
languid, puffy individual who had wel- 
comed Dick to Chilham, or even of the 
shaken creature who so pitifully had im- 
plored his guest for whisky. In the 
transforming passion of his murderous 
jealousy, he had risen suddenly to a 
tragic and hideous dignity. 

“You're here,” he said thickly, ad- 
dressing Dick—“you’re here, after all! 
Yes, [| heard down-stairs : 

In a gesture familiar to 
reached back. 

“You thief!” said Sir Hamilton Bod- 
ley. “You thief!” 

Vera uttered a little cry. Dick, leap- 
ing forward, found himself looking into 
the tiny dark mouth of a revolver. 

“Stand back!” he said sharply to the 
woman, 

Unheeding of his command, she 
sprang forward with hand outstretched 
toward the weapon in her husband’s 
hand. The shot rang out. Like a dis- 
solving pillar of water, Vera fell on the 
floor between the two men. On the 
whiteness of her blouse a red_ spot 
sprang out like a leaping tongue of 
flame. 

“Is she dead?” asked 
stupidly. “Is she dead?” 

Dick, leaping to the assassin’s side, 
seized the revolver which dangled from 
the shaking hand. With a fierce ges- 
ture he flung it through the window. 
The shivered glass tinkled on the paved 
yard beneath. The house was full of 
screams and flurrying footsteps. 

Dick kneeled beside Vera, and lifted 
her in his arms. Her head fell 
ways. The crawling scarlet licked the 
whiteness of her blouse. “Help!” he 
shouted. “Help!” 

Sir Hamilton, his head clasped be- 
tween his two hands, stooped down to 
peer at the prostrate shape. “She’s 
dead,” he said, “I ” He broke off 
as though further words refused to 
come. He staggered back and forth, 
still holding his lowered head between 
his hands. 

The next instant Mrs. Macnaughten, 
with a trail of trembling dependents be- 
hind her, had swept into the room. 


Dick, he 


her husband 


side- 
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Before Dick could open his mouth, 
the landlady had comprehended the sit- 
uation. She wasted no time in ques- 
tions. “Tom,” she said sharply, “run 
for Doctor Kinross—run for your life! 
And you, Kate, help me carry this puir 
leddy to her bed.” 

“T'll carry her,” said Dick quietly, 
lifting the little form in his arms. The 
faint odor of violets, with its message 
of life and coquetry, struck upon him in 
horrible contrast to the closed eyes and 
dangling hands. Behind him, Sir Ham- 
ilton’s unheeded feet beat out their 
strange tattoo upon the floor. 

A moment later he had laid Vera 
upon her bed. Mrs. Macnaughten 
leaned over her with busy hands. The 
chambermaid sobbed in long-drawn 
snufiles. 

“T canna juist tell,” whispered Mrs. 
Macnaughten, “I canna juist tell till the 
doctor comes. Sir, will you stay with 
your leddy now while Kate and [——” 

Dick, recalled by these words to a 
sense of the situation as these people 
saw it, and of the wrongful position 
which he had thus involuntarily as- 
sumed, turned to withdraw from the 
room. “I'll go,” he said huskily, “you'll 
let me know——” 

The end of the sentence was difficult 
of achievement. One thought only was 
in his mind: it was in the effort to save 
his life that Vera had risked her own. 
And if she had lost it—- 

In the room without, the beating 
rhythm of those staggering feet was 
suddenly still. An instant’s silence— 
then a crash like the falling of a tree. 
Then the ring of broken dishes, the 
sound of incoherent cries. 

Dick, coming back through the door, 
beheld a sprawled mass of tweed and 
boots and purple visage, prostrate be- 
side the ruins of his little dinner-table. 

For a moment Dick’s dim senses, 
dulled by the horror of what he had just 
witnessed, by the still greater horror of 
the suspense under which he was labor- 
ing, scarcely gave him cognizance of 
what he saw. Hardly was he conscious 


of the sudden sight of Trout’s little 
darting form detaching itself from the 
group of trembling servants at the door 
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and bending with clumsy attempts at 
relief over his prostrate master. 

The sight recalled Dick to a sense of 
the imperative duty before him. Be it 
death or life that waited for him behind 
that closed door, he must do his best 
to make it life and not death on this 
hither side. 

With a strong effort Dick kneeled be- 
side the prostrate body. With the aid 
of the little chauffeur, he loosened the 
sick man’s collar, raised his head on a 
pillow, and bathed the discolored fore- 
head with water from the carafe at his 
hand. 

The spectacled surgeon of his former 
acquaintance, entering hastily with his 
black bag in his hand, found them thus 
employed. Dick motioned him desper 
ately to the inner room. 

“It’s not here you're wanted!’ he 
cried, with furious urgence. “It’s there, 
it’s in there!” 

Mrs. Macnaughten opened the door 
and the fateful form of the doctor van- 
ished behind it. With what message 
would he return—life or death? 

To drown the creeping horror of 
thought, Dick worked as though the 
essential joy of his earthly existence 
lay in reviving the worthless life be- 
neath his hands. In the inner room 
there was silence. The frightened serv- 
ants one by one had dropped away from 
the hall-door. Save for the unconscious 
Sir Hamilton, Dick was alone with the 
little chauffeur. Suddenly he was 
startled by a new look in the little white 
face thrust into his. 


breathed Trout 


sy, gov'nor,” 
hoarsely, “is she goin’ to die?” 
Dick shook his head. For very 


weariness, he had desisted his efforts. 
And in truth they seemed to avail very 
little. “I don’t know, Trout,” he an- 
swered gently, and listened for some 
sound behind that closed door. 

“He shot her?” persisted Trout. 
“That was the wy it come about ?” 

Dick nodded mechanically. Trout’s 
voice in reply was altered suddenly to 
tones of a grinding and hoarse regret. 

“S’ help me, I never thought o’ that!” 
he said. “How would I?” 

The words, enigmatic as they were, 




















seemed forced from the cockney by a 
reality of emotion which pierced even 
his callous and self-seeking nature. 

In amazement that made him oblivi- 
ous even of the gruesome task before 
him, Dick stared at the speaker. 

Of any resultant danger to Lady 
Bodley, Trout had never thought. But 
of such a possibility, why should he 
think at all? And resultant of what? 

Swift thought, darting through 
Dick’s brain, drove from it for the mo- 
ment the immediate pressure of his sick 
anxiety. Trout spoke as though, had 
he foreseen this catastrophe, he might 
have prevented it. What part then, 
positive or negative, had he taken in 
bringing it about? 


Had he told? No, from another 
quarter alicgether the disastrous dis- 
closure had come to the jealous ears of 
Sir Hamilton. What then had Trout 
done? An odor, heavy, sickening, 


charged with terrible meaning, brought 
Dick his sudden answer to this ques- 
tion. 

The whisky! The secret supply of 
whisky which Lady Bodley’s best pains 
had been unable, even on their journey, 
to keep from her husband. Dick faced 
Trout sternly. 

“It was you,” he said, “who for the 
past weeks have been supplying your 
master with the liquor which——” 

“I didn’t, I didn’t!” screamed Trout. 
“S’ help me Gawd——” 

“Hush!” said Dick sternly. 

The body between them had grown 
very quiet. Still there was silence be- 
hind the fast-closed door. Dick’s heart 
beat thick and painfully. Would the 
news never come? 

When the cockney spoke again it was 
in a changed tone—cringing, whimper- 
ing, Craity. 

“Look ’ere, Mr. Sugden, sir,” he said, 
“if I did ’elp ’im to ’arf a drop now an’ 
then, for the comfort of his pore soul, 
yn't you the last one to ca!l me bloomin’ 
nymes for it? ’Ang it, I’m a man with 
a’art, lam. An’ when I see two young 
things pinin’, an’ kep’ apart from each 
other—blarst me, ‘ow was | to know 
that anythink more’n this ‘d come of it? 
But if she dies, pore thing——” 

5 
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The door opened. With soft steps 
the doctor came back into the room. 

Dick leaped forward. He would 
have spoken, but no voice came. The 
doctor, used to the sight of human na- 
ture in such circumstances, understood. 

“Your wife will do vera well, sir,” 
he said; “a small artery severed in the 
shoulder—a wee loss of blood. Other- 
wise——” 

Dick, seizing the doctor’s hand, found 
no words to express his thanks, far less 
to correct the other’s mistake. Vera 
was alive—Vera was alive! That was 
all he knew. The blood went singing to 
his brain. He was hardly conscious of 
the silent form below him, or of the 
doctor who kneeled beside it. 

“And this is the gentleman who shot 
her,” observed the surgeon slowly. He 
waved back the little cockney who, with 
a great simulation of devotion, bathed 
the discolored forehead. “That’s no 
use,” the doctor said. He turned back 
the puffy eyelids, listened at the quiet 
breast. 

Then his spectacles were upturned to 
the waiting Dick. “Sir,” he said with 
solemn unction, as though speaking in 
church, “your enemy has passed from 
the reach of your vengeance, to answer 
for his crime at the bar of a higher 
power.” Then, dropping suddenly to 
the practical utterance of professional 
facts: “Thundering apoplexy. Due to 
excitement. And I wad also say, to 
confirmed habits of alcoholeesm. Tods, 
he reeks of it still!” 

With an impatient gesture he rose 
to his feet. He had pronounced the 
epitaph of Sir Hamilton Bodley. 


XVII. 

Late in the following afternoon, Dick 
Sugden stepped wearily from the white 
car, which had brought him back in the 
rain from Tarbooth to Muckledean. 


The past twenty-four hours had been 
trying to his soul, but they had ended 
in success. 

The body of Sir Hamilton Bodley, 
surrounded with due respect, had been 
despatched by train to lie in its ancestral 
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vault at Chilham. Thanks to the close- 
mouthed discretion of the coroner at 
Tarbooth, the dead man’s name and 
rank, together-with all the distressing 
circumstances of the affair, had been 
buried in official secrecy. A few inter- 
views and a few sovereigns, judiciously 
disposed, had secured from the servants 
at Muckledean their promise to with- 
hold details from any stray representa- 
tives of the press. However, no jour 
nalists came to pry—which caused Dick 
to wonder at their lack of enterprise, 
and to bless them. The painful affair, 
in fact, was in a very fair way of being 
hushed up. 

The one sore point was the necessity 
of maintaining the present false positio1 
before Mrs. Macnaughten. But as the 
prospect of seeing Vere denounced by 
Presbyterian virtue and turned out on 
the hillside, was no more agreeable to 
Dick than it had been last month, he 
was glad to hold hi After all 
it was only for to-day—and was not the 
landlady’s of their 
previously declared status, and of the 
dead man as the wicked guardian, a 
happy solution of a situation otherwise 
unexplainable ? 

One thing was clear. He must go 
away to-night. Vera indeed must re- 








s tonrue. 9 


ready acceptance 


main for a few days longer—but for 

him to indulge himself in the dear d 

licht of staying with her, would be to 
g ying 


make too risky the thin ice over which 
they were skating. 

So that when finally he was admitted 
to see her, it was with his luggage piled 
in the hall outside, and with the white 
car waiting in the drizzle below. Trout, 
filled with a strange contrition, won 
over by a final gift of hush-money, had 
volunteered to carry him back to Tol- 
booth to the train. 

With beating heart, he entered the 
room to say good-by. From an arm 
chair by the window, a little pallid face 
smiled at him from what seemed a 
cloud of whiteness. The linen pillows 
that propped her, the falling laces of 


her tea-gown—there seemed no spot of 


color even in her lips or in the milky 
reflections of her pale-brown hair. Thi 


delicate whiteness, like that of a sn 


flower, gave an unimaginable impres- 
sion of purity. 

Dick’s voice was husky with the con- 
straint which he put upon himself, and 
his effort to appear perfectly uncon- 
strained. He sat down beside her and 
in a few simple words told her the day's 
proceedings and of the various arrange- 
ments that he had made. 

She considered the situation gravely, 
but with no pretense of grief. “Poor 
Hamilton—when I first met him, he was 
very kind,” she said, and sighed. 

Dicl 
that bound her left arm stiffly to | 


I 
I 
4 
t 


<S eyes, resting 
4 


on the bandag 


side, strove sincerely to emulate her 
sweet compassion for the dead man. He 
found it an easier task, however, to d 
miss him from his mind. So he passed 
to a subject of more vital interest 


Vera’s health, and her prospects for 
leaving Muckledean. 
The shoulder was progressing fa- 
hi In two cr 
. ' 


mously, she assured him. 


three days, the surgeon promised, 

would be able to return home to Chil- 
ham. To be sure the heir presumptiv 
a far-off cousin of Sir Hamilton’s, 


posses ion —bhut t! 


would be taki 








she would visit the bride and groom at 
the rectory. She glanced at Dick—hi 
face was immovable. After that, s' 
continued, she planned to spend th 
winter in France with some distant rel 
atives of her own. And Dick was 

*k to America next Saturday 

e wished him a pleasant voyage, and 
all good luck on his return, 

Dick sat looking at her in silence 


while the moments of their allotted time 
drew toward their end. What kept him 
silent? Her new bereavement, her soft 
defenselessness, like that of a broken 
flower—or perhaps their strange isola 
tion, their utter removal from all th 
other human beit 
surrounded them and held them apart 
Mr ; Med cott, Tom 


Daphne, Sir Hamilton, all were 


wel Pane lny had 
Ss who tormertly Nad 


s 


Codrine 


Face to face, Dick and Vera sat and 
looked at each other \nd not a 
was spoken. 

Mrs. Macnaughten’s tap upon the 
door roused them from their word! 


dream. 
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“Juist a wurrud, sir, to warn you that 
it’s sax o’clock, and if you want to get 
that seven o’clock train frae Tolbooth 
——” With sudden severity she turned 
to Vera. “Though how ony husband 
can be leaving his young wife at sic a 
time as this, Mrs. Joliffe—aweel! Busi- 
ness is business, thae days. Will ye be 
comin’ sune, sir?” 

Dick did not answer. With a sympa- 
thetic smile, the kind-hearted woman 
withdrew from the room. Dick did not 
see her go. He did not even perceive 
the sudden burning flush which her 
words had called up on the face before 
him, rosy against the whiteness of its 
pillows. His eyes were fixed inward, 
on a blazing, tumultuous, transfiguring 


‘Vera,” he said, and his voice shook. 
“Shall we call her back? Shall we tell 
her that what she thinks is not so? 
There’s still time, perhaps—shall we call 
her back?” 

Vera stared at him. In her large 
eyes there was wonder, yet confidence 
as well. “What do you mean, Dick?” 
» asked in a low voice. 

Jon’t you remember?” His voice 
stumbled over the words, but this was 
no time for hesitation. “Don’t you re- 
member where we are, Vera? Don't 
} ‘emember what it means, in this 
part of the country, for two persons to 
represent themselves before witnesses 
as husband and wife?” 

face blazed to a crimson that was 
almost painful. “I remember some- 
thing that you said about it, yes. And, 
yesterday, I ought to have explained the 
mistake to Mrs. Macnaughten. But I 
was so ill—and to-day it seemed too 
late. And then you know you told me, 
it amounted to nothing, after all!” 

Ife stooped down toward her. His 
eyes were on hers—chaining them, com- 
pelling the tenderness which lay behind 
them, till it stood confessed like the 
sun-opened heart of a rose. “Don’t 
vou understand, dear?” he breathed 
slowly. “That first time, the Scotch 
law had no binding force over us be- 
cause—because you were not a free 
woman then. But now——” 

She took in a little sharp breath, but 
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her eyes never wavered from his. On 
neither side was there any need of 
doubt, or the pretense of scruple or of 
regret. Not only by the caprice of an 
ancient law were they united, but by 
the transfusing radiance of a common 
joy. 

“IT am your wife?” 
neath her breath. 

For an answer Dick’s brain shot back 
to the time when he had bowed in an- 
guish beneath the bonds which now 
linked him to a certain hope of heaven. 

“By the grace of Sir Wickham Flynt, 
the Court of Session and the House of 
Lords, yes!’ he cried, in sudden fierce 
claiming of his own. 

Then, still watched by her awestruc! 


asked Vera, be- 


smiling eyes, he turned with a sudden 
swift impulse to his pocketbook. From 
an inner compartment he took a plain 
gold ring—the same ring which, in his 
former visit to this place, he had picked 
up with his crutch from his bedroom 
floor. Then, with tender touch he took 
the little left hand that protruded stifily 
from its bandages. Softly he drew oli 
the diamond cluster, then the wedding- 
ring beneath. 

“May I, dear?” he asked her gently. 
She nodded; and the whole transfigur- 
ing joy of her love was in her eyes. 

He crossed to the toilet-table, and 
dropped the two rings which he had 
removed, into a silver box which stood 
open. Coming back, he knelt beside 
Vera. All around them was very still, 
but for the faint drip of moisture from 
the eaves without. As he looked into 
Vera’s eyes he saw that they were 
bright with the transparency of tears. 

“TI don’t deserve it,” she said in a lit- 
tle passionate whisper. “I sinned against 
you, my dearest. I sinned against my 
husband. And here is my reward; 
you! The dear God has been very good 
to me.”’ 

Very gently Dick again took the little 
soft hand. With careful fingers he 
slipped the golden circlet upon it. 

“My wife,” he said passionately. 
“Vera, my wife!” 

The odor of violets seemed all about 
him as he knelt beside her. The bright- 
ness of her eyes dazzled him, Yet in 
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her recent bereavement, as in her broken 
strength, she seemed sacred from the 
arms that yearned to encircle her sweet- 
ness. Very gently, as he might touch 
a snow-flower, he took her soft face be- 
tween his two hands. 

“Wait a moment,” she whispered. 
“Wait, Dick, you haven’t told me yet— 
do you love me?” 

He was silent. His eyes were fixed 
on hers. And she laughed aloud in pure 
delight at the answer she read in them. 

“You'll come back, Dick? For I sup- 
pose we must wait. Dick, you see, we 
must wait?” 

“For your sake, dear, I'll go away 
and leave you. Don’t think I’m the 
kind of cad to insist on hanging around, 
risking a scandal on your dear name. 
It’s like being shot to leave you. I 
don’t mind owning that. But I’m go- 
ing off to leave you—now.” 

Her warm cheek caressed his palm, 
and she felt the tense stiffening of his 
fingers. “Yes, it’s like yourself, Dick, 
to think for me, to take care of me, even 
if I have to lose you for a little while. 
But you'll come back and take me to 
America, dear—when ?” 

“When you let me come back. That 
very instant!” 

“Next year?” She considered the 
question, while her breath came short. 
“It wouldn’t look well, before a year’s 
time. Yes, in decency a woman has to 
wait a year before she marries again. 
Dick, that’s what we'll have to do! 
We'll have to get married again!” 

He nodded. “Certainly—the more the 
merrier! But just the same, from this 
time forth, with all the binding force 
of the law that unites us, you are mine 
—mine, Vera, mine!” 

“More than that, Dick,’ she whis- 
pered suddenly, and her warm breath 
fluttered on his cheek. “I’m your wife 
—yes, Dick, by this strange old law. 
But in law, I’ve been a wife before.” 
She felt his faint involuntary gesture 
of repulsion at the thought. ‘“That’s 
what I want to tell you, dear,” she cried 
exultantly, “for in my heart, in my soul, 
in the part of me that’s really me— 
never, never anybody’s wife but yours! 
Not even a living woman, dearest, it 


seems to me now, till that night I sat 
here at dinner with you, and this hand 
of mine went out to yours almost with- 
out my knowing it; and you were so 
kind, so chivalrous, so—— Oh, how shall 
I say it? I can’t tell what you seemed to 
me. I only know, I struggled like the 
lost against the deadly sin of that 
thought. And now I don't need to 
struggle any more—dear God in Heavy- 
en, why have you been so good to me? 
I don’t need to struggle any more! I 
can love you all I want to! Only a 
year to wait, one little year! Dear Dick, 
how good I'll try to be to you—how 
dearly I will love you!” 

With a little tender movement like 
that of a child, she nestled toward him, 
His hands slid gently to her shoulders, 
and the warm softness of her lips lay 
for the first time against his. All about 
them, the house was very still. 

Suddenly the tread of heavy feet—the 
warning tap upon the door. “Mr. Jo- 
liffe, sir?” 

For a moment he hesitated, for she 
was very dear. Then, with a quick 
wrenching pang, he started to his feet. 

“What’s the use, Vera? I've got to 
go. I might as well go now!” 

He heard a little sobbing breath that 
tore his heart as a mother’s heart is 
torn by the cry of the child she is forced 
to leave. But the eyes that Vera raised 
to him were bright not only with her 
tears but with her courage. 

“Good-by, Dick. Remember, I'll be 
waiting for you!” 

“Good-by, Vera. 
every day?” 

“Every day!” Her voice faltered and 
broke. Moved by a sudden irresistible 
impulse, Dick turned back. Stooping 
down, he kissed the smooth whiteness 
that had been his first sight of her—the 
little tender triangle of throat just be- 
low the ear. 

A few moments later, he stepped into 
the waiting automobile. The drizzle 
was still falling, but the evening sun 
was breaking through. The valley was 
a shimmering confusion of mists and 
sunlit rain and half-hid looming hills. 
While over all hung the jeweled arch of 
a rainbow. 


You'll write me 












































TT was nearing five 
o'clock of a winter af- 
ternoon, and New 
York was fast losing 
the bright, hard domi- 
nance of her daylight 
splendor. This was 
the hour when she hid 
herself in wistful, faint, unsubstantial 
hazes, and withdrew from the gaze of 
her multitudes for a season before deck- 
ing herself for the night in the gaudy 
jewels of her million lights. 

Through this dying and poetic light 
Evadne moved, a little languidly, it is 
true, and apparently without definite 
aim. Suddenly, her rather roving at- 
tention was caught by the long line of 
motor-cars and carriages which 
stretched up and down each side of the 
street, and her eye was further arrested 
by a gaily striped canopy across the 
way, a canopy which ran down from 
the stately entrance of a handsome 
house to the curb, over a strip of red 
velvet rug. Behind this, the house it- 
self loomed, huge, gray and imposing. 

‘Ah, Mrs. Wyburton’s tea!’ She 
pats sed a moment, as if in hesitation, 
glanced down at her black velvet gown 
oe trim shoes, drew one delicately 
gloved hand from her muff to straighten 
the black fur toque on her fair hair, ad- 
justed anew the gardenia in her coat, 
and moved leisurely across the street. 
As she ascended the steps, a man, dark, 
of distinguished appearance, with gray- 
ing hair and a worn face, hastened from 
the door. 

_His harassed gaze, with its suggestion 
of sleepless nights, fell upon Evadne for 
the fraction of a second indifferently, 
and then the preoccupation vanished, 
and interest, keen and almost startled, 











took its place. At the foot of the steps 
he paused and glanced back irresolute- 
ly, as if he contemplated returning. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders and 
walked hastily on, presently to be lost 
in the growing shadows. 

As for Evadne, she moved on into an 
atmosphere of warmth and light and 
fragrance and color. The splendid 
rooms were full of  flower-scents 
mingled with delicate perfumes shaken 
from fans and handkerchiefs of luxuri- 
ous women, and the music of stringed 
instruments mingled with the shrill airy 
treble of women’s voices, sustained and 
occasionally broken by the deeper mas- 
culine tones. 

Skilfully enough, as if from long 
practise, Evadne Miller threaded her 
way through the various groups until 
she reached her hostess, a blond and 
rather faded beauty of the piquant type. 
Her newly arrived guest took her hand, 
smiled into her eyes, the familiar inti- 
mate smile of an old friend, and passed 
on. 

Leisurely, yet somewhat absorbedly, 
Evadne now made her way through the 
throng, her glance always searching 
ahead as if in quest of some particular 
person or thing. Presently, she reached 
the dining-room, and after a word to a 
waiter, sought an untenanted window- 
seat with several shielding palms before 
it. 

As she sat behind her very effectual 
screen, sipping the tea which the waiter 
had brought her, she did not fail to no- 
tice that the rooms were gradually thin- 
ning, and the music, but lately almost 
inaudible above the voices, was now 
very distinct. Hastily, she drained her 
cup and stretched out her hand for her 
muff, when there was a rustle of the 
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palm-screen and Mrs. Wyburton, 
flushed, uneasy, showing manifest trepi- 
dation, stood before her. 

“Ah,” she sighed, “the detective said 
I should find you here; but I was afraid 
you might have slipped away in the 
crowd. Well’—attempting sternness 
but achieving only a placating timidity 
—‘“what have you to say for yourself?” 

“One word,” said Evadne, with her 
charming smile, a smile which revealed 
new and lovely curves of her mouth 
and deepened the sweetness of her sap- 
phire eyes. “Thanks. Thank you so 
much for your nice, warm house. I as- 
sure you it has proved very comfortable 
after, what is literally, my freezing gar- 
ret. Thank you still more for the de- 
licious tea, for when one has neglected 
to eat what is vulgarly known as a 
square meal for several days, why, fluf- 
fy things and champagne and tea are 
extremely palatable.” 

“You poor dear!’ in impulsive sym- 
pathy. “But’—checking herself and 
drawing back in bewildered hauteur— 
“why do you speak so? Are you not 
well paid? Do you not have a good 
salary ?” 

It was Evadne who now looked puz- 
zled. “A salary?” she exclaimed. “I! 
I wouldn’t know what to do with such 
a thing. How on earth do you expect 
a miniature-painter to have a salary?” 

“A miniature-painter! Are you not a 
reporter? The detective was sure of it. 
You rather fooled me at first, the way 
you spoke to me. I was convinced that 
you were some one I should know quite 
well; but when the detective whispered 
his suspicions, I became as nervous as if 
you were an anarchist, expecting you to 
snap-shot me, you know, from a camera 
concealed in your muff or your pompa- 
dour, or up your sleeve.” 

Evadne’s laughter was as delicious as 
her smile. “‘A reporter! Oh, dear me, 
no! I wish I were. They do not, ac- 
cording to statistics, starve as frequent- 
ly and picturesquely as artists.” 

“A miniature-painter!” Mrs. Wy- 
burton looked at her unbidden guest, 
cogitatively, speculatively, half-incredu- 
lously. 


“Oh, quite! Wait, I will show you 
my credentials.” She opened her card- 
case and searched for a professional 
card. 

“But hungry!” murmured Clara Wy- 
burton, with puckered brows. “Pardon 
me, you don’t look as if you had even a 
bowing acquaintance with any one who 
ever knew what it was to be hungry.” 

“T hope not.” Again Evadne’s laugh- 
ter rang out. “Dear lady, in my pro- 
fession I must make a noise like suc- 
cess; it is the first rule of the game. It 
is, by the way, a game I am rather new 
at; but it has gone well enough until 
this winter. When the rich begin to 
economize, having their miniatures 
painted is the first necessity they strike 
off the list. But since you have asked 
me these various questions about myself, 
may I, in turn, ask one of you? Why 
have you taken these precautions 
against the intrusion of reporters, and 
why are you in your very apparent 
dread of them?” 

The lady looked at her strangely and 
sighed heavily. “Why not?” she asked, 
with manifest agitation of voice and 
manner. “Why not, when a particular- 
ly unpleasant notoriety threatens me 
and mine? Wait!” She leaned for- 
ward, a sudden decision in her voice. 
“T will tell you the whole story. My 
husband,” with a nervous laugh, “is al- 
ways accusing me of being utterly in- 
discreet, but I have found that it is of- 
ten better to trust to one’s intuitions 
than to be guided by the wisdom of 
other people. You—you are evidently a 
person of resource, of cool head, and I 
must, must confide in some one. The 
detective’s advice, which I have fol- 
lowed, has come to nothing; my hus- 
band is so divided between disgust and 
laughter over the whole affair that he 
will take no part in it, and I can do no 
more; it is too late to do anything more. 
Oh, I have stood and smiled all after- 
noon with a breaking heart, and I shall 
have to sit and smile all evening with a 
completely shattered one, for we are 
giving a large dinner this evening.” 

She paused a moment, evidently over- 
come by bitter recollections, and care- 
fully dabbed her eyes with her hand- 
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kerchief in order not to disturb the 
powder on her cheeks. 

“You have heard of my brother, Al- 
fred Cowen, have you not?” she asked 
abruptly. 

Evadne thought a moment. “His 
name is certainly familiar to me,” she 
replied slowly, “but I cannot tell when 
or where I have heard it.” 

“You must have seen it often in the 
papers,” returned his sister. ‘He is a 
well-known amateur chess-player, al- 
ways in some tournament or other, and 


esides, he is a grea raveler ; Dut whe 
I les, he i great traveler ; but when 

i own, he has an apartment a 
] in t 1, he has an apartment at 
the Eurydice. For the rest, he is an 
agreeable man approaching middle age, 
dark and rather distinguished-looking. 


Evadne’s thoughts reverted quickly to 
the man she had met on the steps. 

“Tle was here earlier in the after- 
noon,” continued Mrs. Wyburton; “an 
almost unprecedented thing for him to 
appear at a tea, for he is devoted to his 

special pursuits and little given to so- 
cial life; but he came at my request in 
order to quell this gossip about the 
breach between himself and me. Ordi- 
narily the most reasonable of men, there 
is an odd strain of recklessness and ob- 
stinacy in him which occasionally crops 
out. 

“Now it happens, that about a week 
avo, he went to a dinner, rather Bo- 
hemian, I fancy, and sat next an actress, 
Adéle von Aden, leading lady for 
Iloughton, in ‘All for Love’. During 
the course of the dinner, the minx”— 
Mrs. Wyburton spoke vehemently— 

ated that when she appeared as a 
court lady, in the second act, she had 
to deck herself with stage jewels, and 
she had a theory that these had a defi- 
nite effect on her acting. She was also 
absolutely convinced, she assured him, 
that if, for once, she could wear real 
jewels, as priceless as the stage paste 
purported to be, her reading of the part 
would be immeasurably improved, in 
fact, electrified. 

“Alfred, in what he claims to be a 
spirit of psychological experiment, but 
what was probably the spirit of cham- 
pagne, immediately offered her—the 


Cowen pearls!” She dropped her voice 
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to a note of tragedy. Then, catching 
sight of Evadne’s uncomprehending 
face: “That doesn’t mean anything es- 
pecial to you, does it? But the Cowen 
pearls are famous. My mother, one of 
the proudest women imaginable—this 
would kill her—wore them until the day 
of her death, and then stupidly and most 
unjustly left them to Alfred; but he has 
always allowed me to wear them and | 
feel as if they were my own; people 
naturally associate them with me. 
“And now, that creature no sooner 
secured Alfred’s promise than she be 
gan to make capital of it. She has had 
her press-agent busy; the papers hav 
been full of hints and insinuations, tl 
house will be crowded to-night, princi- 


pally with our friends, of course, to see 
her—that scheming adventuress—flaunt 
the Cowen pearls. 

“Oh!” Mrs. Wyburton’s tears were 
now unrestrained. “It is too, too dread 
ful! And I have to send the pearls to 
him before seven o'clock this evening. 
I refused, of course, at first; but he 
made some horrid threats about re- 
plevining them, whatever that may be. 
And what am I going to do? I cannot 
take them myself because of this tire- 
some dinner; and, also, because we 
might have another scene which would 
lead to an irreconcilable breach between 
us. We have already had more than 
one unpleasant, almost violent inter- 
view. I hate to send them by the de- 
tective, for that is virtually the end of 
the matter ; but’”—laying her hand over 
Evadne’s and speaking earnestly, almost 
imploringly—“you are young, charm- 
ing, resourceful—who knows? You 
may succeed in persuading him wher 
all have failed. At any rate, wild as 
the idea may be, I am impelled to beg 
you to take the pearls to my brother. 
There may be an opportunity——” She 
broke off forlornly. 

“The idea is absurd,” said Evadne 
slowly. “You are merely catching at 
straws. Your brother would justly re 
sent any interference in so delicate a 
matter from a stranger like myself. 
And yet, so oddly have events arranged 
themselves that I am tempted to go on 
with the adventure.” She thought deep- 
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ly a moment, eyes on the floor. ‘What 
hour is it now?” she asked suddenly, 
lifting her head. 

“It is a quarter to six,” returned 
Mrs. Wyburton promptly, glancing at 
a tiny jeweled watch, “and the pearls 
must be in Alfred’s hands by seven.” 

Evadne scarcely heard her. She was 
again absorbed in thought, the firm set 
of her lips, the far-away look in her 
eyes showed that every faculty was con- 
centrated on the subject in hand. 

At last she spoke decisively, in crisp, 
brief sentences: ““You must send the de- 
tective with me. He must wait about 
the hotel until I am ready to return. 
That is for my own protection since I 
bear the pearls. Next, would I, a stran- 
ger, be permitted to go to your brother’s 
apartment? Let me see. How would 
we get around that? Ah, I have it! I 
will go in your brougham or motor; 
wear your clothes.” She scanned her 
hostess from head to foot. “We are 
about the same height and figure. Your 
hair is almost the same color as mine. 
Good !” 

“Oh, what a clever idea!” The mer- 
curial Mrs. Wyburton clapped her 
hands joyously. “Come!” dragging at 
Evadne’s sleeve. “Come at once to my 
room. Everything that I have is at 
your disposal. Hurry!” 

Together they hastened through the 
now empty rooms, up the stairs and 
into Mrs. Wyburton’s apartment, a 
large and beautiful chamber decorated 
entirely in pink with delicate encrusta- 
tions of silver. The light fell from sil- 
ver sconces through shades like crushed 
rose-leaves, and tall mirrors reflected 
the real roses which shed their fra- 
grance from slender silver vases. 
Evadne stood still, looking about her in 
frank admiration; but her companion, 
possessed of a feverish activity, began 
drawing gowns of all descriptions from 
closets and clothes-presses until they bid 
fair to overflow all the available furni- 
ture. 

“Oh, stop,” protested Evadne, laugh- 
ing in spite of herself. “You are ma- 
king my choice too difficult. Wait, I 
will wear black, a black dinner-gown. 
Here, this is exactly the thing.” 


She held up a chiffon and lace crea- 
tion of a complex and Parisian sim- 
plicity. It was the work of a very few 
moments to slip out of her own frock 
and into the black gauzes which trans- 
formed her from an afternoon-tea-girl 
into a radiant dinner-lady. 

“Dear me!” gasped Mrs. Wyburton, 
after she had fastened the final hook 
and stood off a few paces the better to 
observe the result. “How perfectly 
sweet you look! Like peaches and 
cream in a ruffle of black chiffon. What 
shoulders! What a throat! How love- 
ly not to have reached the dog-collar 
age. Here!” Sighing heavily, she un- 
locked a box and lifted out a black 
leather case. “Here are the pearls!” 
She snapped the catch, and as the lid 
flew back revealing the contents, she 
wept afresh. 

Evadne gave a low, peculiar cry. It 
is unmistakable and untranslatable. It 
is the same to-day, in the Twentieth 
Century, as it was yesterday in the 
Stone Age—an odd inarticulate croon, 
low, rapturous, possessive; and man, 
now as then, interprets it as a com- 
mand: “I want them. If you love me 
get them for me.” 

“Aren’t they I-lovely?” sobbed Mrs. 
Wyburton. 

“You poor darling!” Evadne threw 
a protecting arm about Clara’s bowed 
shoulders, and spoke in tenderest, most 
commiserating sympathy. 

“Take them,” said Mrs. Wyburton, 
holding the box at arm’s length. “If I 
look at them any more [I shall be a red- 
eyed fright at dinner.” 

It was sometimes said of Evadne Mil- 
ler that her fertility of resource ap- 
proached the uncanny; but this was a 
superficial and erring estimate. This 
so-called diabolism of cleverness really 
lay in her ability to see at once the pos- 
sibilities of a situation, and grasp them 
all.in one handful instead of attempting 
to cull them blossom by blossom. 

She looked Mrs. Wyburton squarely 
in the eye. “It would not be safe to 
carry the pearls in my hand,” she said, 
with the decision of a Napoleon. “I 
might drop them or they might be 
snatched from me. I had better wear 














them.” She lifted a long rope of the 
milky, gleaming things and threw it 
over her shoulders, and as the cool 
satin surfaces touched warm, palpitating 
satin surfaces she shivered slightly 
with pleasure. 

“Oh-h!” cried Clara Wyburton. 
Then, with heroic magnanimity: “It 
does take youth to wear pearls. Bend 
down so that I can put these stars in 
your hair. Now let me fasten this 
stomacher, now the cabochon on your 
shoulder. Stretch out your fingers for 
the rings. Oh!” stepping back and 
clasping her hands _ enthusiastically. 
“Just look at yourself in that long mir- 
ror. Poor Alfred!” There was a note 
of triumph in her commiseration. 

Evadne retained a superb composure 
even while scanning her unparalleled 
image. The only signs of agitation she 
exhibited, if indeed they might be 
called signs of that emotion, were a 
slight deepening of the rose on her 
cheek and a more starry luster of the 
eyes. 

“Now, here is my big black hat and 
an eminently concealing veil and my 
sable wrap.” Clara Wyburton cast the 
furs about the girl’s shoulders, and 
again Evadne_ shivered pleasurably. 
“And my muff. You dear! No one 
could tell us apart. Now hasten.” 

Evadne picked up the muff and 
pulled down her veil. “Wait a mo- 
ment,” she said as they went down the 
stairs together. “You move more 
quickly than I, and you speak with a 
slight lisp. Yes.” 

At the foot of the stairs, Mrs. Wy- 
burton drew aside the detective who 
loitered about the hall awaiting them, 
and murmured a few words to him. 
Seizing coat and hat, he turned and fol- 
lowed Evadne through the hall and out 
into the clear, frosty night—a night of 
stars. The motor stood before the door, 
the lamps throwing great fans of white 
light on the asphalt before them. 

The lady in sables and plumes and 
trailing chiffon paused with foot on the 
step. 

“To the Eurydice,” she lisped to the 
chauffeur. 

“Yes, Mrs. Wyburton,” he answered. 
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The detective sprang in beside him, 
he turned the machine, and they were 
off. Up through the park they drove; 
the air was delicious, like wine, and 
Evadne drew in great drafts of it. 

“If this be I,” she murmured as they 
whizzed past the bare and leafless trees, 
and she caught the reflection of the 
frozen lake cold and gray, as dim silver, 
under the winter sky. Presently they 
turned west toward the lights that 
sparkled along the river, and stopped 
before one of the huge piles of stone— 
an apartment hotel with every window 
alight. The detective sprang down, 
held the door open, and Evadne swept 
through the palm-lined, scarlet and 
gold and white hall, and into the 
elevator. 

“Mr. Cowen’s apartment,” she said 
to the boy. 

“End of the hall,” he droned, stop- 
ping the elevator. 

Following his directions, Evadne 
swept down the hall and touched a bell. 
Almost immediately it was answered by 
a man servant. 

“Is Mr. Cowen in?” she asked, with 
a slight, impulsive movement forward. 

“Yes, Mrs. Wyburton, he is just fin- 
ishing dressing. I will tell him that you 
are here.” 

He preceded her down a narrow pas- 
sage, drew aside a portiére, and she en- 
tered a large and pleasant room; 
neither a drawing-room, library nor 
den, but an agreeable combination of 
all of them. 

Evadne threw her hat and wraps over 
a chair, and then gazed eagerly about 
her. She presented a curious picture 
as she waited there. Although she 


‘stood motionless, she became all at once 


vitally, vibratingly alive to her finger- 
tips. It was as if she absorbed impres- 
sions through her very pores. To cer- 
tain natures of rare and keen intuition, 
there are no secrets; the walls talk, 
the furniture gossips, the ornaments 
prattle. 

Evadne’s eyes were glancing about 
like lightning. It almost seemed as if 
her delicate nostrils expanded and con- 
tracted, and why not? The room was 
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full of -fresh air, the fragrance of 
American-beauty roses, and the faint 
aroma of excellent tobacco. The walls 
were of a warm, deep brown which 
formed an admirable background for 
some good landscapes. There were 
books, comfortable chairs, one or two 
tables covered with papers and maga- 
zines. A wood fire burned cheerily on 
the hearth, and the light fell pleasantly 
through softly tinted shades. 

Without altering her position, Evadne 
tabulated the result of her impressions 
on her fingers: 

“Dignified, essentially masculine, re- 
served; his aura all in sober, sedate 
hues, enlivened by that scarlet streak of 
recklessness.” She laughed softly. “I 
like him! I like him!” 

It was, perhaps, ten minutes after her 
arrival before Cowen stood in the door- 
way. Then he started violently, for op- 
posite him, bending over the chess-table, 
moving the men about with practised 
fingers, was the tall, fair, lovely girl he 
had met upon his sister’s door-step that 
afternoon—and in the Cowen pearls! 
He felt like rubbing his eyes. This was 
a dream surely, or if not, some enchant- 
ing optical illusion; but he was man 
enough to give even an optical illusion, 
such an one as this at any rate, the 
benefit of the doubt and to approach it 
with the proper conventionalities. 

“T beg your pardon,” he cried, ad- 
vancing toward the vision. “I under- 
stood that my sister was here.” 

“Merely her outer semblance,” she re- 
plied, pointing to the wraps on the 
chair, and speaking with a suspicion of 
laughter in her voice. “But let me 
hasten to explain. I come from your 
sister—a sort of envoy extraordinary, 
you know, bringing you the pearls.” 
She lightly indicated them. 

“Ah!” There was a revealing em- 
phasis in his voice; he knew his sister, 
and immediately scented collusion, per- 
haps conspiracy. A frown, the mulish, 
harassed frown of the victim of much 
recent, feminine argument contracted 
his brow. “Thank you very much,” he 
said coldly, “although I am surprised 
that my sister—but that is immaterial.” 
Then, seeing that she made no move to 





give him the jewels, he extended his 
hand. “I will relieve you of the respon- 
sibility of them now. I fear I have al- 
ready detained you far too long.” He 
glanced pointedly at the sable cape and 
befeathered hat. 

For answer, she tranquilly seated her- 
self, entrenching herself behind the 
chess-table. 

“Yes,” she said absently. “Yes, of 
course. But one moment. I have been 
putting in my evenings lately trying to 
work out this problem. Look! Night 
after night, no matter how I attempt to 
vary the play I come up against the 
same dead wall. But as I stood waiting 
for you, three new moves flashed into 
my mind which I am convinced are the 
key to the situation.” Her hand hov- 
ered over the board. 

“Wait a minute! Wait a minute!” 
he cried. ‘Don’t move; I want to get 
the original positions in mind. By Jove, 
that is a corker!” He thrust his hands 
deep in his trousers’ pockets, and 
studied the board, his jaw thrust for- 
ward, his eyes bulging. After a bit, he 
drew one hand slowly from his pocket, 
stretched it cautiously above the board, 
let it remain poised a moment and then 
withdrew it. He smiled at Evadne 
rather shamefacedly. “At first blush it 
looked simple,” he said. “The pawn 
first and then the queen.” 

“That is the way I worked it out,” 
she answered, “but it is obviously er 
roneous.”’ 

He said nothing but continued study- 
ing the board. Presently he put a hand 
behind him, feeling for a chair, seized 
one, and drawing it to him, sat down, 
never for one instant taking his eyes 
from the board. 

The minutes ticked slowly by. Occa- 
sionally a burning log on the hearth fell 
apart and sent up a shower of sparks, 
and now and again the clock struck a 
musical chime; but though Evadne 
shrank at every sound, Cowen sat mo- 
tionless, hearing nothing, seeing nothing 
but the board before him, every faculty 
absorbed in profound concentration. 

“There!” he cried at last. “There 
we have it!” He laughed at her with 
the pleased and exultant excitement of 











a boy. “That is one of the prettiest 
problems I ever saw.” Then his whole 
face changed, he glanced at the clock, 
and sprang to his feet. “Good Heav- 
ens!’ in horror-stricken tones. ‘Good 
Heavens! It is eleven o'clock!” His 
cheek paled, there was a quick, violent 
flash of the eye. “You and my sister 
may congratulate yourselves,” he said, 
with ironical and biting courtesy. 
“Your little conspiracy has proved quite 
successful. You must consider me 
easier than either of you dared hope in 
our most sanguine moments.” 

She lifted her head and looked a 
him. There was a grieved droop to her 
mouth, reproach in her blue eyes. 

“T don’t quite understand,” she said 
rently. 

“No, I dare say not,” with infinite 
sarcasm. Then, as her unwavering, 
plaintive, guileless glance still met his: 

[ wonder,” he mused. “I—TI may have 
been hasty.” He spoke in testy apology, 
a dark red flush mounting his cheek. 
“But under any circumstances, I am 
ruined, undone. However, I must do 
the best I can now, and there is no use 
rther discussion of the matter. If 
you will give me the pearls, I will take 
a motor and do what is yet possible.” 





She made a motion as if to unclasp 
jewels from about her throat, and 
then stayed her hand. 

“Perhaps”—she hesitated  slightly— 
“vou will resent any suggestion from 





g 
me under the circumstances. Never- 
theless, since I am, as you consider, 
responsible for the embarrassing situa- 
tion in which you find yourself, I wil 
hazard one. You will,” she continued, 
pointing to the clock, “gain nothing by 
taking the pearls to the theater, for 
that, I take it, is your destination, nor 
yet to Miss von Aden’s home, for she 
will be at neither place.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” he 
asked, pausing in his hurried pacing of 
the floor to throw a suspicious but lin- 
gering glance upon her. 

“T mean,” calmly, “that Miss von 
Aden will be here within half an hour, 
and further, you will have another visit- 
or—your sister.” 
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“How the deuce do you know all 
this?” stopping short before her. “Is 
there some game set up among you 
women ? 

She smiled and shook her head. 
“None that I know of.” 

“Then what authority have vou for 
making such a statement? Are you a 
mind-reader ?” 

She laughed outright now. “I make 
no such pretensions; but just the same, 
I affirm positively that Miss von Aden 
and your sister will both be here within 
the half-hour.” 

“I am very stupid,” he said in tones of 
calm desperation, “but would you mind 
explaining to me just how you know ?” 

“Because I know women.” 

“Ah! You seem very sure, at any 
rate. Well, we will see. I will wait 
the half-hour.” 

He continued to regard her medita- 
tively, his expression gradually soften- 
ing and brightening. “I never quite 
realized before,” breaking the silence at 
last, “that pearls belong to youth. They 
give and take luster and radiance. Vill 
you tell me your name,” he asked gen- 
tly, almost diffidently. 

“Evadne—Evadne Miller,” she re- 
plied. 

“Evadne! Evadne!” he _ repeated 
“Tell me,” he asked earnestly, “do you 
remember meeting me on my sister’s 
steps this afternoon?” 

She nodded an affirmative. 

“Yes,” he leaned an arm upon the 
table and his chin ypon his hand, “we 
looked into each other’s eyes for a mo 
ment, and then I went down the ste; 
and through the streets with no idea of 
my destination. Ah,” smiling, “yon 
are not scheming and cold and hard. 
Why, your lips are laughter and your 
eyes are love.” He leaned forward 
both arms crossed on the little table be- 
tween them, and spoke with a certain 
deliberation and intensity: “I have 
lived long enough to know that Fate 
comes to us in strange and unexpected 
guises, and to-day, when I thought my- 
self of all men the most miserable, be- 
cause I had put myself in the position 


of a callow fool, had allowed myself to 
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be used as a pawn in the triumphant 
professional advancement of a clever 
woman; to-day, when I was raw and 
sore and unhappy, disgusted with my- 
self, defiant, yet knowing there was 
nothing for me to do but continue to 
play the game, trying to carry off with 
some show of dignity a situation which 
nauseated me—why, then, then, I met 
Fate on a wind-swept door-step. She 
looked into my eyes and stirred my mis- 
erable heart-strings, and sent me reel- 
ing down the street. 

“Again, she came to me to-night in 
the guise of a lovely woman, a tea-rose 
of awoman. A tea-rose with a compre 
hensive knowledge of chess. Fancy!” 
His tone was positively awed. 

For once Evadne’s composure de- 
serted her. “I—I must go now,” she 
faltered, rising. She strove resolutely 
this time to unclasp the pearls; but 
Cowen gently withdrew her hands from 
the obdurate clasp, and held them 
warmly, closely in his. 

“No, no,” he urged. “Surely you 
would not condemn them to the Black 
Maria of their case after having lain 
against your heart? I beg you to stay 
a little. Stay, if just to verify your 
predictions. Evadne, how can I let you 
go? You weave enchantments. Why,” 
with ardor in his tones, “my rooms, no 
matter what I do to them, always seem 
cold and barren and desolate; and now, 
since you have been here, they are filled 
with light and warmth and_ color. 
Evadne——” 

There was the sound of the opening 
and the shutting of an outer door, the 
quick tap of heels, the rustle of silken 
skirts. Then the portiére was so quick- 
ly drawn that the brass rings from 
which it hung jingled together and rat- 
tled like castanets; and Miss von Aden 
stood in the doorway. 

She was small, not nearly so tall as 
Evadne, and dark as Egypt. Her long, 
pale coat, rippling with lace and en- 
crusted with jeweled trimmings, fell 
about her in graceful folds; and above 
a stole of ermine peered her small, mo- 
bile face. Her delicate nose had an 
aquiline and avaricious curve, and in 
her great dark eyes were the languors 


and greed of the Orient. From the dull 
and dingy chrysalis of East Side pov- 
erty, she had soared a spangled and iri- 
descent butterfly with a pretty and 
luxurious taste for the last new thing 
in wings. 

Her glance of flaming scorn fell 
harmless from Evadne to scorch Cowen. 
“So that’s the way you keep your prom- 
ises! Promised me on your honor as a 
gentleman that I should wear the 
Cowen pearls to-night and then made a 
fool of me; went and made me the 
laughing-stock of the whole profession! 
I suppose she put you up to it—trust a 
woman for that! I know their games.” 

“It was the game and not the lady 
that should have the blame,” said Cow- 
en, with a bitter smile. ‘There, Adele,” 
pointing to the chess-board, “is my ex- 
cuse and my confession. I assure you 

bP] 

“What’s that?” cried Adéle sharply. 

Again there was a silken rustle of 
skirts down the hall. Again the curtain 
was withdrawn, and Mrs. Wyburton 
stood on the threshold. 

“Why, what is this?” glancing from 
one to the other of the group. “You 
are still here!’ she exclaimed, turning 
to Evadne. “And still wearing the 
pearls!” There was surprise in her 
tone, a slight disfavor in her eye. 

“Yes, she’s got them,” said Adéle, 
with a mocking laugh, “and _ that 
welcher promised me at a little dinner, 
given not a week ago, that I should 
wear them to-night. Of course, my 
press-agent made capital of it, and the 
house was crowded to the doors. He” 
—pointing to Cowen—‘was to bring 
them to me himself, and I was to wear 
them during the second act. Well, he 
never came, and me with a heart like a 
stone. I can’t face my press-agent, and 
I don’t dare face my friends. Oh, if 
he'd only hit me any other way! I al- 
ways say,” beginning to sob convulsive- 
ly, “I always say: ‘Treat me as you 
please, and I won’t resent it; but the 
moment you wound my professional 
pride, the moment you strike at me as 
an artist, I’m all in.’ I can’t bear it. 
I ain’t got the nervous organization to 
bear it. I’m all in.” She threw her- 
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self in a heap on a leather couch and 
buried her face in the pillows, her slight 
figure shaken by loud and tempestuous 
weeping. 

“Poor thing!” Mrs. Wyburton knelt 
beside her and patted her shoulders. 
“There, there, dear, don’t cry. Alfred” 
—she spoke with some exasperation— 
“T really think you might have shown 
more tact in managing this very delicate 
matter. It looks to me as if it had been 
badly bungled.” She cast a_ swift, 
faintly resentful glance from Evadne, 
who sat placid and pearl-decked, to her 
sables upon the chair. 

“Oh, my dear!” in sudden alarm. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” wailed Adéle. “The 
laughing-stock of the profession! Those 
cats! I can hear them now!” She ran 
a crescendo of piercing laughter and 
smothered cries. 

“How dreadful!” Mrs. Wyburton’s 
face had paled. “Alfred, do something. 
Get whisky—her hands are like ice—a 
physician——” 

“What shall I do?” Cowen appealed 
desperately to Evadne. 

“T have heard,” she answered, “that 
there is but one cure for theatrical hys- 
terics—a_ check.” 

His brow cleared. Mrs. Wyburton 
grasped buoyantly at the suggestion. 
“There, there, did you hear that?” she 
asked, bending above Adele. “Do be 
quiet, and my brother shall write you 
a nice check. See, he is getting his 
book and his fountain pen.” 

Adéle’s wild laughter died away, al- 
though her sobs continued, as Cowen 
wrote a figure on a slip of paper and 
placed it in her hand. She _ barely 
glanced at it and then shook her head, 
and began to wail afresh with more 
than a hint of her former laughter in 
her cries. 

Cowen took the bit of paper, frowned 
a moment over it, added another figure 

1 two and passed it back. “That is 
all,” he said decisively. 

She studied the figures and ceased 
to weep. Then she sat up smiling 
faintly, and sipped some brandy. 

Mrs. Wyburton rose to her feet. “I 
really must go. Perhaps you will ac- 
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company me,” with a chilly nod to 
Evadne. “And, Alfred, if you will put 
the pearls in the case, 1 will take them 
with me.” 

“No, Clara,” he said, smiling, “I thin‘ 
not. You are too apt to regard posses- 
sion as ten points of the law.” 

“But "She drew herself up 
haughtily, offended. 

“Ah, dear Clara,” cried Cowen, as 
he saw Evadne preparing to depart, 
“help me to persuade her to wear the 
pearls always, to take them—with me. 
You know her; plead for me. Oppor- 
tunity, Fate does not knock too often at 
any man’s door. I dare not let her 
vanish into the night. Look at her!” 
But Evadne had covered her face with 
her hands. “I love her. She is the only 
woman I ever have loved or ever shall 
love. And, Clara, she plays a really 
great game of chess.” 

Adéle had sat listening with bright- 
ening eyes, and now she stole to Evad- 
ne’s side and threw her arm about her 
waist. “Ah, listen to him,” she urged. 
“Go on, he’s an awfully good fellow 
really; and then think of these!” She 
lifted the pearls from the table where 
Evadne had laid them. “And,” coax- 
ingly, “you want to look at what i 
would do for me.” She clapped her 
hands in sudden inspiration. “Oh, my 
patience! I guess my _press-agent 
would open his eyes. ‘Adele von 
Aden and Mrs. Frederick Wyburioa, 
witnesses at the midnight wedding. at 
the Little Church Around the Corner, 
of Mr. Alfred Cowen and I don't 
know your name!” 

“Adéle! You angel. You get an- 
other figure on that check!” gasped 
Cowen. “Clara! Evadne!” 

“Oh!” Evadne shrank back an! 
again covered her face with her hand 
Her shoulders, and her throat, even h-r 
ears were scarlet. 

“Evadne! Evadne!” pleaded Alfre ! 
“Why not? Those who fight Fate me: 
ly waste their strength. Ah, Clara, 
speak for me.” 

Mrs. Wyburton iaid her hands on the 
girl’s shoulders and gave her a litt'e 
shake ; “You really ought to think of it, 
Evadne. You are more becoming to 
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the pearls than any woman I ever saw. 
And then, we need your brains in the 
family. Alfred and I are both so im- 
pulsive.” 

“Look at me, Evadne,” prayed Cow- 
en, taking her hands and drawing her 
away from the embrace of the two 
women. “Look at me.” 

And Evadne withdrew her shielding 
hands and lifted her gaze to his. For 
a long minute they looked at each other, 
and then Cowen bent forward and 
kissed first the lips that were laughter 
and then the eyes that were love. 

“Tsn’t it dear?” cooed Adéle on Mrs, 
Wypburton’s shoulder. 





SONG OF A SHEPHERD 


HERE’S dainty Corinne in the lane 
A-hunting strawberries; 

And Pheebe spying in the grass 
For clover prophecies; 

And Phyllis fair with wreathéd hair 
Like cowslips shimmering: 

But I love Bess—who spins at home 
And to herself doth sing. | 


O red are Corinne’s 
With scarlet berries’ stain; 

And Pheebe’s pretty finger-tips 
To capture me are fain; 

And Phyllis seems the blithest far 
Of maids a-summering: 

But mine is Bess- 
And to herself doth sing. 





who spins at home, 





“It’s the swee—sweetest thing I ever 
saw,” gurgled that lady. 

“And shall we have supper after- 
ward?” cried Adéle, darting at Cowen. 

“Supper, dinner, luncheon, breakfast 
—anything you want,’ he murmured, 
radiantly, palely incoherent. 

“Dearest!” She hugged Evadne. 
“This puts me square with my press- 
agent and my _ professional friends. 
Hurrah! My reputation is completely 
restored.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be the first time the Lit- 
tle Church Around the Corner has done 
that for a lady, would it?” said Evadne, 
who was now herself again. 


lips—more red I 
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TOU look as if you'd 
1 been guilty of a crime, 
Bes i 
i Vincent! said the 
# ©millionaire. 
| 

| 











“Only a failure,” 
said his secretary. 
“There’s a young lady 
whom I can’t save 
you from. She’s taken my armchair 
and a volume of the encyclopedia; and 
he says that she shall stop till she’s 
finished it, or seen you!” 

They both laughed. 

“Who is she?” the millionaire asked. 


‘She won’t tell me. It’s a _ secret, 

















‘What does she want?’ 

“That's a secret, too. 

They laughed again. They were both 
young men, and evidently young men 
who enjoyed life. 

“Come, Vincent,’ the millionaire 

1, “you know the signs. Is she an 





: interviewer or a collector?” 
The secretary shook his head. 
a child!’ he said. “A prett 
child, too! She’s only about fifteen. 
Big black and big black pigtail. 
She grown-up; but she can’t 
manage it. She put down the encyclo- 





; ° 1 4 o.% 
1. and began teasing the cat with 
the hearth-brush as soon as I pretended 
i to be busy with my work. She looked 
as if she’d tease me with the hearth- 


"1 
a 


brush for two pins!” 

“Oh,” said the millionaire, “that’s all 
right [I always get on with kid 
Show her in and let her bring the 
hearth-brush, if she likes. I don’t 
mind.” 


There were no signs of playfulness, 
however, about the young lady whom 


the secretary bowed in. She drew her- 








self to her full height, and surveyed the 
millionaire from head to foot with dig- 
nified coolness. Then she tossed her 
enormous pigtail over her shoulder with 
a jerk of her head. 

“You’re not Mr. Mann,” she said. 
“You’re trying to put me off with some 
one else because I’m not grown-up.” 

‘he millionaire smiled genially—he 
really was a pleasant young fellow— 
and placed a chair. 

“Let’s try to find out who I am 
then,” he suggested. “I shall maintain 
that I am Charles Mann, unless you can 
disprove it. What is the matter with 
me? 

“You're too young,” she said; but she 
accepted the chair with a grown-up 
bow. 

Mr. Mann searched a bundle of peri- 
odicals on a side table till he found one 
with an account of himself, and a vil- 
lainous portrait. 

“T don’t know whether you can rec- 
ognize me,” he said plaintively. “It 
doesn’t make me out very good-look- 
ing.” 

She compared the portrait and the 
original carefully till she was satisfied. 
Then she laid down the paper and 
folded her hands across one knee. 

“Looks don’t matter much in a man,” 
she said generously. “I think it’s you; 
but you don’t seem old enough.” 

“I’m fearfully old,” he assured her. 
“Tlow old?” she wanted to know. 
“Nearly thirty,” he told her. 

“T was fifteen last month,” she con- 
fided. “I know it’s young; but I shall 
soon be older. I’m growing very fast.” 


“You seem to be growing very nice- 
ly,” he obse« rved. 
“I expect I shall grow all right,” she 
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asserted. “You see, we’re a good-look- 
ing family; and we’re good-tempered. 
It’s—constitutional. I think that’s the 
right word.” 

“It is an excellent word, and an ex- 
cellent trait,” he agreed feelingly. “My 
family possesses it almost to excess.” 

She nodded. 

“T should think you were good-tem- 
pered,” she admitted. “Are there many 
in your family?” 

“Only myself!” 

“You aren’t married?” 

“No!” He laughed. 

“Or engaged ?” 

“No!” He raised his eyebrows. “Are 
you interviewing me for a paper?” 

“Oh, dear, no! I couldn’t write for 
a paper. I make mistakes in spelling 
sometimes. Are you in love with any 
one?” 

He stared at her in amazement. 

“Really!” he began. Then he laughed. 
“I wasn’t five minutes ago,” he said. 

“T think you’re only chaffing,” she 
told him, “because I’m too young to 
fall in love with.” 

“Well,” he said, “I’m not in love with 
any one else. You are rather an in- 
quisitive young lady, don’t you think?” 

“It is necessary to know all about you 
before I tell you what I came about,” 
she assured him. 

He rose and took a volume of ‘“Who’s 
Who” from a shelf, opened it at his 
name, and handed it to her. She 
studied the paragraph for a time, but 
shut the book and shook her head. 

“Tt doesn’t tell the sort of things that 
I want to know,” she complained. “If 
you wouldn’t mind my asking you a 
few questions that—that might seem 
rather rude? I don’t mean to be rude, 
you know, only—— It’s very impor- 
tant.” 

“Very well. What is the first impor- 
tant question ?” 

She eyed him with her head on one 
side. 

“T should like to know if you are 
very wicked—for a millionaire?’ s] 
stated gravely. 

“For a millionaire,” he asserted sol- 
emnly, “I am quite good.” 

“Then,” she demanded, waving her 


forefinger at him, “how did you make 
your money ?” 

“T didn't,” he explained. “My fa- 
ther made it.” 

“Was he very She paused sud- 
denly. “I beg your pardon,” she said, 
with a blush, “of course you would not 
think so.” 

“TI certainly do not think so,” he said 
decidedly. “Why should he be?” 

“T thought millionaires always were,” 
she owned. “Haven't you a wicked se- 
cret in your past?” 

“I am afraid not,” he acknowledged. 

“You're a very funny millionaire,” 
she stated, with a puzzled frown. 
“You’re young, and you’re not wicked; 
and you're not a bit vulgar; and you’se 
quite—quite nice in your manners.” 

He turned round as if to pick up 
something. He had to laugh. 

“I take particular pains with my man- 
ners,” he claimed. “I am glad that you 
like them.” 

“Yes,” she admitted. “But you can’t 
be really nice, or you wouldn’t do it.” 

“Do what?’ he inquired. 

She tossed her pigtail from back to 
front, untied the ribbon, and retied it. 

“You don’t know me,” she remarked. 

“No,” he said. “It is my turn to ask 
questions now. Will you tell me your 
name?” 

“Lady Rosamund Poore,” she said. 

“They call me Pigtail at home.” 
“Oh!” he said. “They do, do they? 
see! Well, Lady Pigtail, you think 
am not really nice?” 
“You seem all right,” she admitted, 
“but you are going to take our castle; 
and the land, too. I don’t think—— 
Do you think it’s nice of you, Mr. 
Mann?” 

She leaned forward eagerly; and he 
leaned back in his chair and looked at 
her. Lady Rosamund Poore was th« 
most charming child he had ever seen, 
he decided. 

“Have you asked your father about 
it?” he inquired. 

“Father!” She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “He doesn’t understand anything 
about it. He’d say that he had con- 
sulted the solicitors! Mr. Grayson is 
the one who always comes. He’s a silly 
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old man, and I call him Noah! I don’t 
believe he understands it either, only 
pretends to! When I asked him he said 
that I was too young to discuss such 
matters.” 

“I am afraid that is just what I was 
going to say, Lady Pigtail.” 

“You can’t call any one Lady Pig- 
tail,” the girl protested. “If we're not 
friends you ought to call me Lady Rosa- 
mund; and if we are you ought to call 
me Pigtail.” 

“Then [ll call you Pigtail,” said 
Mann. “I am afraid, Pigtail, 
couldn’t understand.” 

“T can understand anything, if I give 
my mind to it. Miss Straite says so. 
She’s my governess, and very clever. 
She wears spectacles. She isn't e-vactly 
a frump.” 

“Are her manners good?” Mr. Mann 
inquired, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Ter manners are too good.” 

“IT see! And you don't generally give 
your mind to it?” 

“Not generally!” They looked at 
each other and laughed with friendly 
understanding. “I will now,” she prom- 
ised. 

“Very well. Ill try to show you 
that I am not getting your property in 
a wicked manner. It’s like this: Your 
great-grandfather and grandfather and 
father all borrowed a good deal of 
money. The people who lent the money 
wanted to be sure that they would get 
it back som« If you lent money 
you would want it back, wouldn’t you?” 

“T never have any to lend!” cried the 


Mr. 


you 


day. 


girl. 
“T see! Well, they had; and they 
lent it; and they wanted to be sure of 


getting it back. So they had mortgages 
on the property.” 
“Oh! Now vou're talking like Noah! 


I don’t understand mor—whatever they 
Il the thing 
[t’s very simple. They were prom- 


es that, if they didn’t have the money 


hack, they should have a piece of the 
roperty instead. That was fair, wasn’t 
t? 

“T don’t know.” She pulled her pig- 
tea) 


as if it were the rudder of her mind. 
“It was our property.” 
6 





PIGTAIL SI 


“But you see it was their moncy! 
Suppose you paid a shilling for a box 
of chocolates 

“T don’t buy them in boxes,” she ob- 
served. “You don’t get enough for the 
money.” 

“Do you like chocolates?” 

“Of course!” She opened her eyes 
wide. “Don’t you?” 

“I’m too old!” He laughed. “But I 
happen to have some here.” He opened 
a drawer and pulled out a gorgeous box, 
tied with silk ribbons. “Try some.” 

She selected a huge chocolate slab 
with crystallized violets on top, and be- 
gan nibbling at it. 

“Why do you keep them if you don’t 
like them?” she wanted to know. 

“They were for a baby friend.” 

“Oh! And you're giving them to me. 
Poor baby!” 

“She shall have some more. 
one—and this—and this.” 

“It’s very kind of you. Yes, I see 
what you mean. I think it’s fair. It 
must be or you wouldn't say so.” 

“{ hope not. Well, you see, the 
money hasn’t been paid; and it’s grown 
to rather a lot, with the interest—you 
know what that is?” 

“It’s in the arithmetic,” she said, “and 
I can do it. Compound is the worst.” 

“I’m afraid the interest was com- 
pound; and rather higher than I think 
quite fair ; but I had nothing to do with 
that. J did not lend the money, you un- 
derstand. I am not a money-lender.” 

“T am glad of that,’ she said em- 
phatically. 

“Try these fellows with walnuts on 
top. Now, the people who lent the 
money say that they must have it back, 
or else they will take the property in- 
stead. And your father—I expect Mr. 
Noah put it into his head—thought that 
if he sold the property himself he would 
have a little money over after paying 
them. Mr. Noah heard that I wanted 
to buy an estate—-I don’t know what I 
shall do with it, but it was a fancy of 
my father’s. So Mr. Noah came to me. 
I have made an offer which Mr. Noah— 
he is not nearly such a stupid old gentle 
man as you think—said that he consid 
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ered a very fair one. You can ask him 
about that, Pigtail, if you like.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl. “Ag if I 
doubted your word, Mr. Mann! Of 
course I don’t.” 

“That is nice of you. So you see I 
shall only take what I pay for, as people 
always do.” 

“They don’t always,” she contra- 
dicted. “Not millionaires. I've read a 
lot of stories about them; and_ they 
never take the property in the end.” 
“What do they do?” 

“They marry the daughter,” she said 
firmly. 

“Oh-h-h!” said the millionaire. 
“But sometimes,” she added, 


ave a fit of remorse, and let her marry 





1e man she loves instead. 
“But I haven’t done anything to be 
remorseful for!’ he cried. 

“No,” she agreed. “And she isn’t in 
love with anybody, because—she isn’t 
old enough.” 

‘Then how can I marry her?” h 

< 
Lady Rosamund replaited the end of 
her pigtail, tied it up again, and threw 
back over her shoulder. 

“Couldn’t you wait till I grow up?” 
she asked. “That’s what I came about! 
I—I thought it was my duty.’ 


“To marry me? 


‘When I grow up; if you want to, of 
course, I mean.” 
i at eae a en 
ind do you think it’s my duty to 
marry you?” 
“No-o,” she admitted. “They don’t 


do it because it’s their duty, only be- 
cause they want to. If I were grown- 
up, perhaps you would?” She looked at 
him appealingly. 

“Very likely,” he agreed. “Very like- 
ly! But, you see, you’re not.” 

“Don’t you think it’s very hard 
lines?” she pleaded. ‘That they should 
lose everything because I’m not grown- 
up? You see—mother cries about it. 
And father walks about the place and 
looks at everything and shakes his head. 


1 1 


They think it uch a disgrace to sell 


a 
the castle, and - Don’t you think 
1 2. . 1, ot << P) 
you could wait and see how I grew up: 
[ mean to try to be very nice. And if 
I were, you might——” 


She paused. 


“Might marry you? Nice little Pig- 
tail!” He put his hana on her shoulder 
sympathetically. 

“If I did seem nice,” she pleaded. 

He twirled his mustache thoughtfully. 

“There's an old verse, Pigtail,” he re- 
marked. “I don’t know if you’ve heard 
it. ‘What care I how fair she be, if she 
be not fair to me.’ Are they nice to 
their rich husbands? The dutiful 
daughters in the stories?” 

“No-o,” she admitted, “not generally. 
But J should be. I think it’s only fair. 


You see’—she leaned forward eagerly 
—‘the difficulty is that they are always 
in love with somebody else first [ 


should take care not to fall in love be- 


cause I should know that I'd got to 
marry you. That’s the advantage of 
arranging beforehand!” 

“Ye-es! But suppose J fell in love 
with some one else? While you were 
growing up?” 

“Then you’d marry her, I suppose,” 
ly Rosamund said gloomily. “But” 
ie brightened up—“you could go to 
me wild parts, where there aren’t any 


, only black women. You wouldn't 
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ladie 
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woman, would you? 
Yo-o. I hardly think so. 
“If you stayed there for about two 


be all 


S 1] 
be likely to fall in love with a black 


Ts. ” 


P 1 a 


years, I should think it would 
ou’d have 
rou came bz 
care that you didn’t fall in 
anybody else!” 

And then Mann’s mirth overcame 
him at last, and he laughed till he had 
to wipe his eyes. Lady Rosamund rose 
with hurt dignity, and stated her in- 
tention of going; but he put her back in 
her chair. She sat there and blinked a 
little. 

“IT think it’s horribly mean of you 
laugh at me,” she complained, “just be- 
cause I want to keep our place for 
mother and father. And I don’t see 
what there is to laugh at. Of course 
I know that I’m only—only a ‘flapper’ 
now. I don’t care! I shall grow up 
ever so much nicer.” 

“My dear little Pigtail,” Mann said, 
“you'll grow up very, very nice, I am 
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en’t thought of, Pigtail. I 
nt my wife to be in love with me. I 


ld unless I 


; but I don’t believe you can possi- 
erow nicer. You are quite the 
st girl I have ever known; and quite 


prettiest. I’m not laughing at the 





yf my marrying you, but at the 
of your marrying me. You see, 
e’s a difficulty that I expect you 


should 


n't marry the nicest girl in the 
thought that she was. 
a prejudice that I have.” 
h-h-h!’ said Lady Rosamund 
“In the stories—I suppose the \ 


Wives were going to after- 


{ houldn’t be content to wait 

( ird, Pigtail. I should want 
e first That’s. another silly 
ol mine * 


't think it’s silly,” said Lady 
l “T think it’s—— 





a nicer kind of million- 
he bit the end of her pigtail 
htfully. “I’ve often wondered 

o in love,” co} 
‘It seems so ridiculous! But 

it won't when I’m older. 


I did?” 


11 


you wait and see if 
ll in love with me?” 
I shouldn’t unless you did, of 
rse not!” Te laughed a lit- 
n your proposal is that | 
it for two or three years be- 


king the castle, and see if we 

ld fall in love with each other? And 
did—TI should take you instead ?” 

’ she said. “That’s it! Will 
hands on it!” he said. “Tl 

I can dk The falling in love 

o he easv—for me! But I ex- 

t | be difficult to arrange about 


Your father won't a- 
1 favor from me: and if I told 


Upon my word, 





i would say that 
onsel 
think that other peo- 
] fairs a nonsense,” said 
unund wisely. 
thought it was only a money af- 


he suggested. 


e owned at, 
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“It was; but you’ve altered it. ‘No 
love, no money!’ I’ve got to try and— 





you know!’ She blushed a little. 
“You've got to try, too.” 
“Pictail,’ he said, “I believe- 


Were any of your ancestresses burned 
as witches ?” 

“T don’t think so; but some of my 
ancestors were hanged and beheaded— 
lots of them! - I'll show you them in the 
picture-gallery when you come down. 
You'll have to come down soon, to get 
over father. He’s easy to get over.” 

“I'll come on Saturday; after I’ve 
seen Mr. Noah. By 
you come here?” 

“Train. I slipped off. There'll be a 
row, if they find out; but 1 don’t ex- 
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pect they will. I’m going back by the 
one-ten,.” 

ge you to the station,” he of 
fered, “and put you in charge of the 
guard. You’re too young to travel 


+ 


alone, and you must promise me not to 
do it again. I’ve a sort of right to look 
after you now, I think.” 
a [ll promise. 
le took her to the station, 
her ticket to first-cla she 


x ssessed 


“ ” 


1 1 
she agreed. 

. } 
excessed 


had only 


money enough to come third 
—bought her a dozen periodicals and 


. hi i csp — 
several boxes of chocolates, and 


the guard to r her. 

“T should think it would be awfully 
jolly to be a Mr ” she told 
him as 

“it you 


tip] ed 


look aft« 


Millionair« ’ 
the train was going off. 
liked Mr. Millionaire,” he 
suggested. 

‘And he liked me. Oh! I hope we 
hall. I’m going to put it in my pray- 


ers. Don’t you think you might?” 


‘I well might, dear Pigtail,” he said 
soberly. . 

‘l well repeated as he 
walked away. “] there 


was ever such a delightful creature.” 


might,” he 
1 b 1 
don’t believe 


wn to see the earl on 


Mann went de 
the following Saturday, and offered to 


take over the mortgages and wait three 
vears before foreclo ing. The estate 
was capable of improvements, he 


pointed out; and if these were made he 


saw no reason Will the mortgages 


should not 
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“It seems a shame that this fine old 
place should go away from your fine 
old family, sir,” he said; “and I’d rather 
not be the one to take it away from 
that bonny little daughter of yours.” 

“Ah!” said the earl. “Yes. Poor 
little Pigtail. You and she seem to 
have made friends.” 

“T hope so.” Mann hesitated for a 
moment. Then he turned to the earl 
impulsively. “I expect you'll be angry, 
sir, but it isn’t my way to do anything 
underhand, and I'd like to tell you a 
curious little story about the way that 
I became interested in your affairs.” 

And then he told the story of Lady 
Rosamund’s visit. 

“Of course,” he concluded, “I make 
no such bargain; and she’ll laugh at it 
long before she’s grown up, but—I real- 
ly like your little girl very much, and I 
should be glad to think that the place 
would be hers. Believe me, sir, I’m not 
doing it with any view of getting into 
higher society through you, or anything 
of that sort. I won’t intrude on you.” 

The earl coughed. 

“You're a good fellow,” he said, “but 
—I can’t take any favor in the matter. 
If my solicitors think that, as a business 
arrangement I’ll speak to them. In 
any case, I hope to have the honor of 
your friendship; not, of course, with 
any idea of—er—anything. Rosamund 
is—more to her mother and me than the 
estate, you understand.” 

“IT quite understand,” said Mann. 
“You would naturally desire your 
daughter to marry some one who was— 
well, to use a vulgar expression, in your 
own class.” 

“My dear fellow,” said the earl, 
“Rosamund will certainly please her- 
self in the matter. At present she is only 
a child; and a very wild one; and be- 
sides, the ‘bargain’ amounts to nothing. 
If you fell in love with each other some 
day, I suppose you would marry with- 
out any bargain, 








Don't let’s talk any 


more nonsense. 


You'd better stay for 
the week-end, and look over the place.” 

Mann stayed that week-end, and 
many more; in fact, he got into a habit 
of spending his week-ends at the cas- 
tle. He usually came down in his motor 


and took Pigtail for rides. He taught 
her billiards and fencing and figure-ska- 
ting, and bridge and conjuring tricks, 
and they were always devoted “chums,” 
as they called it. He found ways of 
almost doubling the revenue from the 
property, and the earl looked upon him 
as a financial genius, and the countess 
almost as a son; but Pigtail always re- 
fused to consider him as a brother. 

“He’s the man I’m going to fall in 
love with when I come out,” she told 
her mother. ‘Nice old Charlie!’ 

As a matter of fact she did not wait 
till then, and neither did he. They set- 
tled the matter on her seventeenth 
birthday. 

“You've grown big enough to fall in 
love with, Pigtail,’ he declared, ‘and 
big enough to fall in love with me; and 


- we've done it handsomely, bonny girl, 


haven’t we?” 

“Yes,” said Pigtail. 

There was a considerable hiatus in 
the conversation at this point. 

“It’s to be a secret engagement, 
Charlie,” she insisted, “because they’d 
only laugh.” 

“But a real true engagement,” he in- 
sisted. 

“Why!” She opened her eyes. “It 
always was! The bargain, you know.” 

“No,” he contradicted. ‘The bargain 
was conditional. You were only to 
marry me if I loved you a 

“You always did!” 

“Well—yes! But there was another 
condition; that you were to marry me 
for love, not for duty.” 

She leaned a little closer to him. 

“I always did, too!” she whispered. 
“And it is my duty to marry—the man 
I love!” 


























aE had all been out the 
day before,‘all but the 
canoe. The randan, 
and the pair, and the 
punts, and myself. 
Even the sandolo had 
had an outing, after 
we started, by some 
one who thought he understood gondo- 
liering, but discovered he didn’t, and 
ran into all the corners and finally fell 
overboard. We found her in the boat- 
house when he returned, made fast to 
the randan’s ring, very wet and muddy, 
untidy-looking and out of temper, as 
we knew half through the night by the 
way her strained timbers creaked. 

‘he men and women who scull us 
often speak of strain. I suppose it’s 
what we feel when we're used the 
wrong way; only it seems to be worse 
with them, for we've generally ceased 
to talk of it by next morning. 

We had all been out because there 
was a big week-end party at the Manor, 
and the day had proved the first perfect 
promise of summer, the true June blue 
with just the scent of a breeze; out from 
before the sun was westering till the 
late moon was up, so that we had all 
been put away anyhow, unmopped and 
with our carpets rumpled and our 
cushions askew—most uncomfortable. 

But next day being Sunday, and 
every one, I suppose, rather tired, we 
were left alone, after being mopped 
ind wiped and tidied, till an hour after 
the church bells had rung. Then two 
of the young gentlemen came down, and 
took out the pair. They knew very lit‘le 
avout rowing, and we heard the poor 











thing floundering up the river, with her 
head pulled this way and that, and a 
wake behind her that only a water- 
worm could have followed. 

Then there was the Sunday stillness 
again; such a stillness! 

Not silence, but the low, hot, deep 
June hum which you only hear when 
you turn your ear to it, and the water 
round the piles in the boat-house just 
opening and shutting its mouth, like a 
fish feeding half asleep. 

The meadows began to breathe s9 
fast in the sun that all the buttercups 
and the red dock plumes began to 
quiver, and a queer little mist came on 
the water when the breeze died off it, 
like breath on a looking-glass. The 
thatch grew hotter and hotter above us, 
and presently the bees that live there, 
and that are glad in summer of the 
swoop across the cool water, began to 
pour out quicker and thicker, and to 
float about in front of it, till we knew 
it was a swarm. 

The swarm went up to the top of the 
tulip-tree, and the air seemed stiller 
than ever, when the door of the boat- 
house opened and a girl came in. 

I had seen her often before, because 
she came many times a year to stay at 
Cheriton, and I knew how clever her 
hands were and how light were her feet. 
She could give points in style to any 
sculler on the river, and when she took 
the rudder-lines you knew only by the 
pleasure of it that she was in the stern. 
So the skiffs told me, because of course 
a dinghy can't pretend not to feel such 
things rather more. 

She wore a dress like the March blue 
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sky behind brown hazel branches, and 
her hat was bright as a bunch of pink 
almond-blossom against a_ thunder- 
cloud. She came into the house like the 
young light of the year, before the 
leaves or anything, and though we were 
all a bit stiff from the day before, there 
wasn’t one of us that didn’t want to be 
taken, and when she loosed my head- 
fast and stepped down to the thwart I 
know that each of my strokes, as it sank 
in the water, shivered with gladness to 
be going with her. 

She pushed off very gently, as though 
she felt that the day and the water and 
the air were asleep, and did not want to 
wake them; and, just dipping the sculls, 
she let me float slowly down the stream, 
+} 
ul 


which here ie 


» so vacillates about 
meadows that it really does seem to 
have dreamed its way. 

We went very gently and we did not 
go very far. Sometimes the water- 
lilies held us a long while, with the 
blades dipped among them and her eyes 
far away, before she found out that we 
had stopped. 

At last, where the river comes back 
to the Manor, and a big syringa-bush 
bends down over it from the wild gar- 
den, she pulled in to the bank and made 
me fast. 

She dropped the cushions on to the 
floor, and sat down in the stern upon 
them, with her arm over the gunwale 
and her head upon her hand, and the 
book which she had brought on the seat 
beside her. But she did not open it. 

Presently she lifted the other arm 
and drew down a long slim spray of the 
syringa which had one great tuft of 
scented white and gold at the end of it. 
She held it to her nose, and as she 
breathed its odors the lids dropped over 
her eyes, and she stayed quite still. And 
when she opened them she smiled, and 
kissed it, oh! but ever so lightly, with 
the very tips of her lips, and let the 
spray fly back again to its place in the 
tree. 

Then suddenly something seemed to 
blow the smile from her face, the way 
the wind rubs out the sky-pictures from 
the river with the roughness of little 
waves, and a man’s voice came from the 


shrubbery path which runs down to the 
landing. 

It was Lord Farncombe. He was a 
young man; at least, not thirty; but | 
voice was not young, and no one could 
have liked it. 

He seemed surprised to meet Mi 


Ormsby, and said what luck it was, as 
he’d been looking for her everywhere. 
She seemed surprised, too, but she 


didn’t say anything. 

He asked her why she wasn’t at 
church; and she said she had changed 
her mind, and thought she’d get more 
good from the river. 

“I suppose you often change your 
mind?” he said. 

She looked up at him in a queer sort 
of way. “Oh, no! Not oftener than it 
changes me,” she answered. 

He didn’t seem to understand that, for 
he just left it alone, and said he hoped 
she was getting the good she expected. 

“T was just beginning to,” she told 
him. 

“Couldn’t we get it together,” he sug- 
gested. 

She shook her head. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“We couldn’t get anything together,” 
she said quietly. 

“T believe you think I’m not the sort 
of chap to enjoy that kind of thing,” he 
said. 

“T don’t think about it at all,” she 
told him. 

“Of course I’m not like Lionel Dane,” 
he began. 

She looked at him in that queer way 
again. 

“Not in the very least,” she agreed 
gravely. 

He laughed. 

“Of course these writer chaps—— 
he began again. 

“THe’s not a writer,” she said sharply. 

“Oh, well, he does write about those 
tours of his,” he persisted. “I saw you 
with his book on what’s its name.” 


” 


“Tf you really want to know,” she 
said, turning on its end the book beside 
her, “I’ve got it with me here.” 

“Oh, hang it all!” he mumbled, and 
his voice sounded even less pleasant 
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than before. 
from him? 
Yet she took even that quite quietly. 
“It’s only the things one wants to 
get away from that one can’t,” she said. 
But he didn’t seem able even to in- 
terpret that. He asked her if she were 
going to sit there all the morning, and 
though she as good as told him that she 
Wi ~~ to be alone, he managed, some- 
how or other, to insert himself on the 
t] 
h 
ba 


“Can’t you ever get away 


1 


oan in front of her, to save her, so 
e explained, the trouble of sculling 
‘kx to the boat-house. 


“Tt’s no trouble to me,” she said. 
, ; 3 


leathers slid against the t , 
sculls caught the water, a little wave 
sang against the stem, the deep oily 
eddies went gurgling by, the blades 
flung off a diamond spray as they were 
feathered and flew back to snatch again 
at the river and send twin pools of it 
whirling and bubbling after those before 
them, already spreading out into the 
stream. 

Trouble! It was just a joyous game, 
of which no one could feel tired. But 
it wasn’t that for Lord Farncombe. He 
was never happy doing anything in a 
boat, and of course a dinghy was the 








worst sort of boat for him, because 
ig you do wrong in a dinghy is 
. by the smallness of it. 
“Miss Thad y knew just how bad he 
was, and he got no help from her steer- 
ing. Ve yawed from side to side, 
making jerky swerves from one bank 
to the other; and hardly going forward 
at all. Lord Farncombe was fat, and 
he began to grow hot and angry, and 





to scull even worse. 

liss Ormsby watched him with her 
hands over the book on her lap, and 
with what just wasn’t a smile on her 
face; at least, it was on her face but 
you couldn’t tell where. 

‘I say, couldn’t you steer a bit bet- 
ter,” demanded his lordship. 

“T think it would be just possible,” 
she agreed sweetly. “If you'd like to 
change seats I’ll try.” 

“You know what I mean,” he said 
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huffly. “Can’t you steer her better 
now ?” 

But she was determined he should 
ask for it right. 

“T’m not steering her at all,” she an- 
swered. 

“Well, then, won’t you,” he grunted. 

“Oh, certainly,” she smiled, drawing 
the lines over her shoulders; but the 
way she said it must have made him 
feel just the sort of duffer she thought 
him. 

That was perhaps what she wanted, 
for he was silent for some time, and 
she, looking away across the water 
seemed almost to have forgotten he was 
there. 

Then he said, as though he had 
talking to her all the tim« 5 teste of him: 

“It isn’t very easy to get a word with 
you down here, Miss Ormsby 

Her eyes came back to him as though 
they had been miles away. 

“Oh, isn’t it?’ she murmured. “But 
you've got it now.” 

on 4 , and much good it’s doing me, 
isn’t he grumbled. 

“You oughtn’t to take things that 
aren’t good for you,’ she told him, as 
though she were talking him about 
his health. 

“Do you try to make it hard for a 
chap ?” he asked. 

“Make what hard for him?” she in- 
quired. 

“To tell you what—what he feels,” 
blurted. 

“T don’t try to make it either hard or 
easy,’ she said _ indifferently. “Tt 
woul Idn’t interest me to know.” 

“I’m going to make it interest you,” 
he declared. 

She shook her head definitely 

“T don’t think so,” she said. 

He looked angry at that. 

“You don’t think anything 
do would interest you?” 

“T don’t know what you can do,” s! 
said. 

“You know what I do do?” 

“Yes, dimly,” she said. 

“And you don’t think much of it?” 

“T don’t think anything of it,” she 
said. 

“Why?” he snapped. 


been 


ne 
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“ould 


“You do the 
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same things yourself! You hunt, you 
shoot, you yacht, you go racing, you 
mess about abroad. Well, what’s the 
difference between us?” 

“There isn’t any,” she agreed danger- 
ously. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

“Yet I’m a woman and you're a 
man,” she said. 

The way she said it made him look at 
her closely, and his face changed. 

“What do you want me to do?” he 
asked. 

“Want you?” she exclaimed, and her 
eyebrows went up. “Why should I 
want you to do anything?” 

“Well,” he said crossly, “suppose you 
can imagine yourself ever wanting any 
man to do anything, what would it be?” 

“T know what it wouldn’t be,” she 
replied; “something that a woman had 
suggested to him.” 

“Why not?” he exclaimed. “You 
rather like to be an inspiration, don’t 
you ?” 

“Yes,” she said, “but we don’t admire 
the men who can’t get on without it.” 

“You're precious hard to please,” he 
grumbled. 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” she said quickly. 
“T should be pleased with anything a 
man did splendidly, and loved doing, 
and wouldn’t alter for all the women 
in the world.” 

“We can’t all do things splendidly,” 
he objected. 

“T should think not, indeed,” she 
agreed cheerfully. “Very few of you 
can do anything but worry other men’s 
ideas.” 

“Well, but what’s to 
them?” he asked. 

She shook her head with complete in- 
difference. 

“Tt’s nothing to you?” he questioned. 

“Nothing in the world.” 

“You've a soul above such triflers ?” 
he sneered. 


happen to 


“T’ve my likes and dislikes,” she 
smiled. “I suppose you have them, 
too.” 


“Tt’s not that,” he objected; “it’s sim- 
ply that you don’t think them good 
enough.” 


“Well,” she smiled again, “I suppose 
we've all some sort of standard.” 

“You don’t think me good enough,” 
he pressed. 

“Oh!” she answered. “Is that the of- 
fense?” She looked across at him 
quietly. “Well, are you?” she ended. 

That took him rather aback. 

“It’s the third oldest earldom in Eng- 
land,” he announced testily. 

“What is?” she queried. 

“Farncombe.” 

“Oh, is it? But weren’t we talking 
about you?” she objected. 

“T am Farncombe!” he insisted. 

“I’m Marion Ormsby,” she replied. 
“Would another name have made any 
difference to my character ?” 

“It might have to your possessions,” 
he suggested. 

“Oh, I admit your possessions; 
they’re magnificent,” she agreed. “But 
weren’t we talking only about you?” 

“They go with me,” he said. 

“Certainly,” she assented. “My new 
hat goes with me; but though I admit 
it makes a difference, it doesn’t really 
alter what I dreadfully am.” 

“Of course, if you’re jesting,” he be- 
gan huffily. 

“About anything so serious as an an- 
cient title? Heaven forgive you for 
thinking me capable of it!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Well you seemed to think a new hat 
a fair equivalent,” he mumbled, molli- 
fied; not catching at all the tone of her 
temper. 

“For an old coronet? Oh, in that 
connection, quite,” she returned. 

“In what connection?” he asked sus- 
piciously. 

“Of adding value to the wearer,” she 
replied. “The only difference being 
that my new hat becomes me, while 
your pearls and ermine make you look 
like—like a member of the House of 
Lords.” She laughed lightly. 

“Well,” he said, with a fat smile—he 
didn’t seem to suspect how near she had 
come to a less pleasing comparison— 
“I suppose one can live that down?” 

“Ves,” she reflected thoughtfully, “I 
suppose you can. But, of course, it 








must be hard, and, perhaps, we don’t 
make enough allowance.” 

He stared, as if he couldn’t believe 
she was serious. Then, when he under- 
stood, he said with a sort of disapprov- 
ing crossness : 

“Tf you only want to make fun of 
me, it’s not much use my going on?” 

“Going on?” she queried, puzzled. 

“With what I wanted to say to you,” 
he told her. “Haven't you seen what 
I've been wanting to say?” 

But she shook her head, looking curi- 
ously at him. 

“One never has an idea what a man 
W ants,” she said. 

Ile waited a moment as if he couldn’t 
make up his mind to it; then he blurted 
it out. 

“T want you!” he cried. 

“Oh!” she said, still looking at him, 
but with her head bent down a little so 
that she looked up under her brows. 

He made a kind of lurch forward as 
if to catch hold of her, but she shrank 
back in a way that would have stopped 
most men. It stopped him. 

“Marion!” he exclaimed. “No, let 
me go on,” he continued as she shook 
her head. “About one thing at least 
a man may ask a woman to hear him.” 

“T don’t want to hear you,” she said, 
lowering her eyes. 

“What harm can it do you?” he asked 
roughly. 

“There are some things,” she told 
him, “a woman doesn’t like to remem- 
ber she made it possible for a man to 
ask.” 

“Oh, don’t mind me!”’ he chafed. 

“T wasn’t thinking of you,” she said. 

“Well, of what people will say?” he 
suggested. 

“Still less of that.” 

“Of what then ?” he asked. 

“Of what I shall say to myself.” 

He looked at her doubtfully. 

“T don’t understand,” he said. 

“No,” she agreed; “you don’t under- 
stand, you can’t understand, you never 
will understand. Won’t you leave it at 
that ?” / 

“No,” he said doggedly, “I won't. 
There’s more rot talked about under- 
standing women than about most things 
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that don’t concern ’em. I don’t want to 
understand you; I want to have you; 
I want to give you all I’ve got.” 

He said it in a fine, big, bold way, 
which made it seem not so bad as it 
sounded. She nodded her head softly. 
I think if she ever admired him a little, 
it was just then. 

“Yes,” she said, “but I want what 
you haven't got.” 

“What!” he asked her. 

“The love that I love,” 
gently. 

“You mean the man you love,” he 
snorted. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t.” 

“Well,” he persisted, “if it’s only a 
question of love, you'd get to want 
mine. There aren’t two sorts of it.” 

“No,” she smiled; “there are two 
thousand.” 

“Oh, damn!” he said. 

Somehow, perhaps because it meant 
so much, the word didn’t sound so 
dreadful. But what it told most of all 
was the difference between them. He 
seemed to feel it said that, and so it 
sounded almost tragical. But it was so 
helpless and natural that she found it 
hard not to smile. 

Perhaps the trying not to made her 
look more lovely. Something, anyway, 
went to his head. He called out her 
name as though it hurt him, and lunged 
forward again, as if to capture her 
hands. But this time she shrank from 
him sideways, leaning down upon the 
gunwale, so that we all gave a great 
lurch together, and he came down very 
hard on his knees on the flooring, and 
his hands clutched the back of the seat 
instead of her. 

We were close up against the float 
when it happened, and before he had 
got himself into a dignified shape again 
she had brought us alongside—she 
never lost ier head—and was out upon 
the staging. Like a ninny he was cft 
after her the moment he could clamber 
out, but she turned and told him to tie 
me up; you could hear what she 
thought of his leaving me there adrift, 
and she would have made a face if she 
had seen the knot he put into my head- 
fast. Perhaps she made one when he 


she said 
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caught her up, which, at the pace he 
started, he must have done long before 
she found herself in the garden. 

But, after all, it was probably just 
because I had been left like that, in- 
stead of in the boat-house, that I saw 
some more of her the same day. It was 
sultry hot in the early afternoon, and 
the sun set all my timbers starting, ly- 
ing out there in the burn of it against 
the side of the raft, and thinking of the 
deep shadows of the boat-house into 
which the swallows slid chuckling, with 
beaks full for their little ones, through 
the gauze of floating bees about the en- 
trance, all broken up with the swarm- 
ing, too upset and expectant to do any 
work, 

It’s only at swarming-time that bees 
sometimes seem like people. For all the 
rest of the summer they just go for 
their job; and never worry wondering 
what may be the sense of it. 

They fly so fast they look like a 
streak in the air, a thin, straight, 
golden channel homeward from _ the 
flower, along which flows the honey all 
the summer’s day. 

But just at swarming-time they seem 
to stop and think—those that have been 
left behind, and no one knows, not even 
themselves, why they have been left be- 
hind—and to realize that in a day or 
two, or in a week or two at the longest, 
they will have to stop with their last 
load of sweetness far away from the 
hive, for fear death should come upon 
them after they have reached it, and 
creep under a leaf and die, no one 
knowing or caring, and leave the sealed 
honey which has worn them out for 
those that have never spread their 
wings for it. And when they think too 
much of that, they store no more for 
the days of scarceness, but live idly on 
the open flowers, and winter comes and 
kills them in the empty comb. The 
swallows say it’s because of some 
trouble with their queens that these 
things happen. Perhaps! But it’s only 
then that bees seem like people. 

No one appeared to be moving in the 
hot afternoon, except one of the still- 
maids from the Manor, who came down 
through the wood and went walking 


hand in hand with her young man, from 
where she met him at the ferry, across 
the great meadow on the farther side. 

Just when the shadows were stretch- 
ing out toward the place of the dawn— 
and it’s only when the dawn comes early 
that they seem to linger so long on the 
way—I heard Marion Ormsby’s voice 
again, coming down to the river, and it 
was easy to tell by the soft kindness of 
it that she was with some one she liked. 

I knew him at once when he stepped 
on to the float—Douglas Lavington— 
for his home *was not far away, and he 
was only a day’s guest at the Manor. 

Not that his home meant much to 
him, for he was a soldier who had done 
his soldiering in very distant places, and 
in the sudden way of these last years 
had come into a little kind of fame. 
His brown face was as keen as a boy’s, 
in spite of the trim grayness of his mus- 
tache and the rough gray locks about 
his forehead ; and men were ready to do 
anything to win the praise of his smile. 
Whether he talked or listened he seemed 
to be giving all of himself to you, and 
when he laughed you felt that the happy 
depths of him were stirred. He was a 
man you must have trusted, almost be- 
fore he had spoken, against the oaths 
of half the world. 

He broke off what he was saying 
when he saw me floating there, to ask 
her if the dinghy would do, and she as- 
sented so doubtfully that he wanted to 
know, as he wrestled with Lord Farn- 
combe’s knots in my headfast, what 
harm the dinghy had ever done her. 
When she told him it had carried her 
with people she didn’t like, he said: 

“Won't you give me the hope, by 
using it, that I'll redress the balance?” 

She looked at him, very friendly, but 
as if a little afraid. 

“Oh, yes, I'll do that,” she smiled, as 
she stepped into me. 

“Tt’s exceedingly nice,” he said, as he 
pushed clear with the stroke-scull, and 
then pulled my head round into the 
river, “to learn, even by a guarded im- 
plication, that one is liked a little.” 

“Oh,” she protested, “that sounds al- 
most ungrateful from a man who is 
liked so much.” 
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“Oh, the much more and how little it 
is,” he laughed, “when you don’t want 
it, and the dreadfully difficult deal it is 
when you do.” 

She looked straight into his face, and 
her eyelids flinched at what she saw 
there. 

“You were telling me about your new 
appointment,” she reminded him. 
“Yes,” he said, taking quite humbly 
her redirection, but also, like the man 
he was, not turned in the least by it 
from his purpose. “I wanted you to be 


” 


interested. 

“T am,” she said, “and I want to hear 
all you can tell me. Did you expect 
to get it?” 

“Not in my vainest moments,” he de- 
clared. 

“T don’t believe you have vain mo- 
ments,” she obj cted. 

“You will,” he answered her, with a 
sigh, “when you know me a very little 
longer. But a man would require a 
good conceit of himself to ‘expect’ 
Kharan.” 

“Major Treherne said it was the big- 
gest thing in India.” 

“Well,” he admitted, “Treherne 
nows more about it than I do, because 
e was out there at headquarters when 
hey made up the new commands. But 
it’s big with all sorts of possibilities, 
nd there are more troops in it already 


than one of my lowly rank is thought 


“Of your lowly rank!” she laughed 

“Oh, yes, I know,” he sighed, “that 
any sort of a general seems to the lay 
mind a creature of hoar antiquity, and 
umost a finished product. But I’m the 


most insignificant sort of a general, and 





even of that sort one of the least. 
hat’s why you got Kharan?” she 
uggested mischievously. 
‘Yes, it really is,” he said. “Think- 
g of me as a kind of grandfather— 
you do think of me as a grandfather, 


] ‘ 
adont your 


mt )f course,” she sniiled 
“Well, you can’t in consequence ap- 
preciate that to some of my seniors I 
seem almost giddily youthful.” 

“Is that why you got Kharan?” 
Marion repeated. 
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“Yes,” he said, “it just is. Ina new 
station like Kharan there’s a tremen- 
dous lot to be done, and they needed a 
man who'd got his work still in him.” 

“Tf I were you,” she said thought- 
fully, “I should want all the dignity I'd 
won.” 

“Oh, no, you wouldn't,” he returned, 
with a very decided shake of the head. 
“You don’t realize what goes to the 
winning.” 

“What?” she asked gently. 

“All that’s best in the best years,” he 
said. 

“Are they the best years?” she asked 
doubtfully. 

“Ah, yes, yes,” he sighed; “but one 
only knows it when they are gone, and 
there’s nothing left but to pretend they 
weren't, or that one still has them. I 
do that, you see. Because I’m not quite 
decrepit, I defy my gray hairs. Instead 
of talking to vou like a F 

He stopped suddenly, as if afraid of 
calling her attention to the aiternative, 
and pulled a few strokes in silence. He 
was not a finished sculler, but Marion 
just by a turn of her shoulders, over 
which the rudder-lines hung, took care 
that nothing he did wrong should mat- 
ter. It was very different with Lord 
Farnconbe. 

“And in the best year 


father—— 


\ 
( 


going back as if still unsatisfied with 
his assertion, “you were fighting, I sup- 
pose, all over the place i 

“Yes,” he murmured “Zululand, 
Egypt, the Sudan, Burma, Afghanis- 
tan.” 

“But you were enjoying them?” she 
protested. a 

“Ves,” he admitted, “immensely.” 

“IT see,” she said severely; “you're 
just like the little boy who cried be- 


cause he couldn’t eat all the cake on the 
table.” 

“Yes,” he agreed humbly; “it is the 
way of the best years to feel that what- 
ever filled them was a waste of appe- 
tite. One wants to have tasted all the 
kinds of cake.” 

“You're going to,” she said gently. 

He looked hard at her. 

“Am I?” he asked. Then he turned 
his eyes across the water running past 


+ 
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us, and over the great meadows all a 
smudge of yellow under the low sun, 
and drew a long breath. 

“How absurd of me to pretend to tell 
you such a thing as that,” she said eva- 
sively. 

“No,” he replied slowly, “you’re the 
only one who can.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean 
anxiously. 

“Wait,” he begged her, “just. till 
you've heard what I have to say to you; 
then we'll both know how much it 
means, Will you?” 

She nodded. 

“Tt’s about Kharan, in the first place,” 
he said quietly, and looked as if to catch 
the least [ relief on her face. 





she began 


color of 
“Did Major Treherne tell you anything 
more about it ?” 

“Only what I’ve repeated to you,” 
she replied. 

“About the sort of job it was for a 
soldier?” he suggested. “I’m glad he 
told you that because if I'd begun to 
buck about the appointment you might 
have had your doubts.” 

“I'd have had my doubts that it was 
you,” she assured him, 

“Oh,” he nodded, “you never can tell. 
There are times when even a saint may 
want to give a shine to his halo. If I 
had one I'd polish it now for all it was 
worth; but, as I haven’t, I want to make 
the most of Kharan. Except, perhaps, 
Peshawar, it’s the most interesting place 
in India—for a soldier, I mean; but for 
any one it must be one of the most fas- 
cinating places in the world.” 

“Really?” she said, her 
gravely upon his face. 

“It’s never warmer at the worst than 
Italian weather,” he went on; “‘and even 
from that you can go higher up into the 
hills. Winter is like the best that Eng- 
land can give you, clear and cloudless 
and cold, with snow on the ground and 
often ice that will bear you. In spring 
the whole place is pink blossom, almond, 
apricot and peach, a great hollow of 
flowers in the white bowl of the hills; 
and in summer the fruit falls to the 
ground, grapes and nectarines and 


eyes set 


peaches, for want of some one to pick 
a 





“It sounds like fairy-land,” she said; 
but she said it as one who never thougnt 
to live there. 

“It is like fairy-land,”’ he assured her. 
“A fairy-land peopled with men and 
women, with death hard by to keep 
them keenly alive, and danger hiding 
along the frontier to keep them hap- 
pily occupied. Go where you will cn 
British soil you won’t find as much that 
makes for the joy of life so close to the 
stimulating risk of living.” 

“The asp among the roses,’” 
quoted thoughtfully. 

“Aye, and such roses!” h 
“The gardens are smothered with then 


1 
se 


e declared. 


all cream and crimson, from March till 
December; and the nightingales sing 
through the scent of them the loveliest 
months of the spring, when the frozen 


brooks are all bubbling again and the 
moon rises over the snows.” 

She looked at him, wondering; as if, 
much as she liked him, she had only 
then learned that there was even more 
in him than men admired. 

“And all this in India,” 
mured, 

“Yes, it’s India, thank Heaven!” he 
said fervently. “But, except for the 
dark faces and the shapes of sudden 
death, there’s little that’s like India any- 
where about it. We’re gay, as you must 
be in India, death and sickness see to 
that; we dance as, over here, you've no 
understanding; we go from hard work 
to hard play, rackets and tennis and 
cricket and polo and football and hockey 
all in the one season; yes, and a real 
English pack of hounds. But we’re 
honest, as India isn’t always. No 
thanks to us. We haven't the enerva- 
ting heat and the life and notions it 
breeds; nor the same of hill-sta- 
tions. In Kharan we take walking ex- 
ercise, a thing incredible in the plains; 
we come home to five o’clock tea and a 
blazing fire instead of loafing round 
drinks at the club. It’s more like Eng- 
lish life, only keener and fuller and 
finer; and even the babies, the fat ba- 
bies, have bronzed faces instead of 
liver-green ones all the year round.” 
He stopped and looked at her. “Do you 


know why I’m telling you all this?” 


she mur 


sort 




















“Yes,” she said sadly. 

“T shall have the chance of it for five 
years, perhaps for longer, if I’m wanted. 
It’s like a little kingdom to the man who 
runs it; he’s supreme in many ways that 
a king is not; and his wife, if he’s lucky 
enough to have one, is a queen who's 
still her own mistress. She sets the 
style, the tone and the fashion for a lit- 
tle world of women, to whom she may 
be everything that a queen is and much 
that a queen can’t be. And after Kha- 
ran there are other places; at home per- 
haps, with more consideration even, and 
wider influence. I’m young, as I’ve told 
you, for a major-general, the youngest 
there is. Forty-two isn’t, after all, hoar 
antiquity, however gray the years have 
made one, and I sha’n’t have to fear that 
they'll compromise my promotion. To 
a man as lucky as I’ve been, every- 
thing’s possible. I have to ‘buck’ you 
see?” 

She nodded. 

“You understand why? A man 
doesn’t think of these things till he 
wants a woman to want them, too. 
Then he starts to deck himself out with 
attractions as if he were a shop-win- 
dow.” 

His face quickened with the charm 
of that gravely sweet smile of his that 
grew wistful as he looked at her. 

She laid a hand over his upon the 
scull. 

“I’m so sorry,” she whispered. 

“You wouldn’t say that if there was 
the faintest chance for me, would you?” 
he asked. 

She shook her head slowly. 

“It isn’t that I’ve failed to make it 
look attractive—the shop-window ?” he 
urged. 

“You’ve made it immensely attract- 
ive,” she told him gently. “I can’t be- 
lieve a woman could resist the offer of 
it and you—if she wasn’t in love with 
a man already.” 

“That’s it, is it?” he murmured. 

“That's it,” she said. “It couldn’t be 
anything else for me, because I like 
you more than any man I’ve met—but 
one. And I don’t believe a woman 
could get more of life and love from 
any man than you would give her.” 
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He turned away. It was clearly hard 
for a moment or two for him to say 
anything. 

“That’s kind of you,” he said. “It’s 
something at least for a man to be 
proud of that he was proxime accesstt 
for the woman he adored. Proud 
enough to keep him from anything of 
which she wouldn't care to hear.” 

“I shall always care to hear,” she told 
him. “I shall always want to hear. 
Wherever you are or whatever you are 
doing I always shall hear. And 
though I shall know that it’s not I that 
am helping to the big things you do, 
but only your strong brave self, I shall 
never cease to be proud that you believe 
I’ve had a share in them, and more than 
proud to remember that I once was 
loved by such a man as you.” 

He lifted her hand with his on which 
it still lay, and bent down his lips to it. 
“Not once,” he murmured. 

She put out her other hand to him. 

“Ah, no, no!” she breathed. 

He took the two hands in his, looking 
at her. 

“Would you want, if you loved a man 
with all the strength that was in you, to 
believe you’d very soon be able to look 
back on it as a ‘had been,’ something 
you could be quite sure of ‘getting 
over’ ?” 

Her eyes had fallen as she slowly 
shook her head. 

“T don’t, you see,” he said quietly, 
“either expect or desire to forget you. 
It would be rather queer, wouldn’t it, if 
a man could, if he pleased, wipe out of 
his memory the woman to whom he had 
just offered the rest of his life.” 

She nodded. 

“Yes,” she assented. “It was just my 
selfishness that spoke. I wanted to try 
and feel that I hadn’t hurt you. Just 
for my comfort.” She looked up at him 
with shining eyes. “Of course I know 
that you'll remember. How could I be 
proud to have pleased a man who could 
forget?” 

He pressed her hands, and, as it were, 
gave them back to her, laying them by 
her side. 

“Thanks,” he said. “You see the best 
thing left me will be to be sure you 
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know. The only unkindness you could 
have done would hi ive been to take that 
from me. But there’s one thing I'd lik 
to hear—may I ask it?” 
“An ything,” she accorded. 
"Does he know you care for him? 

“T don’t know,” she murmured. 
“Te hasn’t told you then?” 
“That he cares? No!” she said. 
“But you know it, you’ve seen it?” 
“Not to be sure,” she said. 
“And if—if he never tells you? 
“T'll love him just the same to the 





end of all things,” she said gravely to 
his searching « ; “just—just the same 
as you will love me.” 

His glance sank on to the handles of 


his sculls, he leaned forward dipping the 


“Quite right!” he murmured. 
‘k up-stream, 
and they spoke very The sun was 
lost behind a Ik golden cloud 
floating above the meadows in the am- 
ber green air; and the whole world 
was wonderfully still, Only now and 
then a little bird warbled, or, as they 
swept us by, the wild screams of the 
to tear the stillness. 
There wasn’t the least tremor of 
wind, but the cooling of the river drew 
the hot steam off the fields, so that little 
taps of air came hot and cool against 
your face. 





swifts seemed 


They talked as they went only of peo- 
ple and things that didn’t matter; of 
people at the Manor and about his 
home. They were quite close to the 
boat-house when he said suddenly: 

“Can I do anything for him ?” 

A Do?” she queried. 

“If he’s in the service I might give 
him a hand.” 

“That’s good of — she said. “No, 
he isn’t in the service.” 

“Can’t help him anyhow?” he asked. 
“NO; r smiled gratefully. “I’m 
afraid not even to me.” 

He laid hold of the rope-edge of the 
float. 

“Ah,” he sighed, “but you wouldn’t 
let me.” 

“No,” she agreed, “I suppose not. 
One would have a sneaking fear that 


the love that needed helping over 
ward to want 


first stile might come after 
crutches.” 


The general handed her out ¢ 


poled me into the boat 
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And the voice which ahswered it was 
Marion Ormsby’s. 

“The dinghy,” she said. 

“Why the dinghy?’ asked the other, 
scraping out sticky gleams of light from 
matches that failed to take fire. 

“There’s luck in odd numbers,” 
Marion answered. 

“Wonderfully illuminating—a wom- 
an’s reasons!” the man replied, still 
groping for a light. 

“They will ignite on their own box,” 
he laughed, “which is more than can 
be said for your matches. Here! I'll 
ou where it is.” 
She came into the pitch-dark of the 

it-house, blundered against him, ex 
tracting a humorous nautical direction 

to her course, slid her hand down 


1 
s1OW 4 


om his shoulder till it fastened about 
his wrist, and then guided his fingers 
o the slip-knot in my headfast. 


“Are you a cat?” he said. 
Leaning down over the black water, 
e lost his balance and swayed against 


66 haven’ 
] naven t 


she laughed, 
catching at his shoulder to steady her- 
elf. “Wait, I'll get in first.” 
pushed us all out 
ummer night I saw 


nine lives, 


° ' 
into ne 
+ +} : .¢ 1 
that something had 
‘ . 

had heard 





ed in misty black, which 
ht seem blue about her; 

shoulders was a dim sil- 
at her waist a clasp of 
diamonds, which even in the darkness 
winked and sparkled like imprisoned 
stars 

A different woman from the Marion 
of that afternoon, and very different in- 
deed from the Marion of that morning. 
Then there was something that forbade 


~ 
= 


1 
1 
I 


about her; her head was held back— 
out of reach. Even in her sorrow of 
the afternoon, there had been no un- 


bending. Now her head, with the dark 
hair dressed close to show the shape of 
it, leaned forward like a laden flower. 
There was the warm orange of a rose 
in the coiled mass of it behind her ear, 
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which of itself told something; de- 
clared a certain proud exuberance—as a 
ship about to fight declares its colors— 
if it were but of a prodigal moment be- 
fore her glass; because she was always 
reticent of such touches there was sel- 
dom “meaning” in what she wore. 

“Tt’s on an occasion like this,” said 
the man on the thwart in front of her, 
backing me down into the main stream, 
“that a male of the twentieth century 
feels the magnificent competence of his 
evening clothes. He realizes that it was 
not a sheer ardor for beauty only that 


went to their designing.” 





“Poor thing,” she sighed. 
He feels,’ he continued thoughtful- 
ly, “not only the exhilarating conscious- 
ness of being indistinguishable from a 
1 satisfaction of 


lookit £p rfectly like a fool. 
“You look charming in them,” she 
told him. 
“In a boat ?” 








“They weren’t meant for a boat.” 

“Nei were yours; but, being 
bea they're appropriate any- 
wh . be ing hideous, look ey ery- 
where absurd.’ 

a So n j ] only 
wear t 1 e rare occa when 
you 1 CIN l ic You ha 

| { make it tuch.”’ 

. ; hen ret 
to « ha to adopt t I - 
bi ! 

Men have told d, “men 
who’ve had to live in awful out-of-the- 


way places, that dressing for dinner 
was the one thing that kept up their 
self-respect, that saved i 2g 
ing unde 
His hez 
lau 


1d went back in a clear peal of 


Chere you are,” he cried, “the thing 


becomes a totem, a fetish. What more 
proof « want of its awfulness. 
Duty, honor, religion are nothing to 
these friends of yours. \ starched 
shirt-front alone saves them from the 
abys 

“Oh, don't be perverse’’— she smiled, 
but there was in her tone the faintest 
sense of frustration—‘or I shall believe 


1 
10 you 
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the hard things the duchess says of 
ou.” 

“What things?” he asked, but without 
interest. 

“Oh, never mind; don’t deserve 
them,” she parried. ‘You'll be proving 
her a totem next.” 

“A duchess, why, of course!” He 
rose joyously to the challenge. 

“Ssh!” she said. “I didn’t come out 
to talk totems. You'll have an attack 
of them. I heard you boring General 
Lavington with them last night at din- 
ner.” 

“Didn’t bore him,” he assured her; 
“he’s just as keen as I, and knows a 
wonderful lot about them—for a sol- 
dier. I say, what a good chap he is!” 

She nodded gravely. 

“Now that’s just the sort of man I 
can imagine a woman wanting to marry. 
Why hasn’t he, I wonder?” 

“Married? Why haven’t you?” 

He looked up at her with round-eyed 
surprise. 

“I?” he paused. “That’s rather a 
different matter. You don’t imagine 
that I’ve had his chances?” 

“His chances? Do you mean his of- 
fers of a wife?” 

“Isn’t chances more expressive?” he 
suggested. 

“No, much less. Well, why haven’t 
you had them ?” 

“Offers? Oh, come, don’t be un- 
kind.” 

“Don’t be stupid,” she said in plain 
matter of fact. “You haven’t had them 
because you haven’t wanted them?” 

“No,” he objected. “I haven’t had 
them because I haven’t been wanted.” 

She smiled at him, a slow, intense, 
almost angry smile that might have told 
him something. 

“You frighten women,” she said. 

“Terribly, I should think,’ he con- 
ceded. “Is that why they don’t pro- 
pose?” 

“Yes. They’re not afraid of what 
you obviously are, but of what you ob- 
viously aren’t. You're inhuman.” 

“Keep it up,” he said encouragingly. 

“Well—unhuman; unlike the rest. 
We think we understand men. We do 


as far as concerns us. But we don’t 
feel that about you.” 

“You don’t?” 

“T don't,” she met him. “It’s like 
going into a dark room. One knows it 
all right; but a woman always feels a 
bit creepy till she finds the matches.” 

“Well—then?” he suggested. 

“But we don’t find the matches—with 
you. We grope about in-the dark, 
wondering every minute if something 
isn’t going to boo out at us.” 

“Does anything ever?” 

“Oh, often and often,” she smiled. 

“Dear! How dreadful!” he _ pon- 
dered. 

He turned his head, feeling a touch 
of the current, and pulled us round into 
the stream, driving me through the 
thick beds of lilies without tearing them 
to pieces as only so skilful a sculler 
could. The night went by in the water 
darker than the air, and dancing with 
the golden entanglement of its reflected 
stars, 

Dane pulled steadily for a few mo- 
ments, with his eyes thoughtfully upon 
the eddies, swirling from the sculls, that 
bent the starlight into quoits of gold. 

“It’s wonderful how little any one, 
especially a man, knows about himself,” 
he reflected presently. ‘Here am I, 
nearly thirty-five, having traveled, s« 
my publishers advertise, seventy thou- 
sand miles, for the most part among 
extremely frank people, and only learn- 
ing now, by the merest chance—it was, 
wasn’t it?” She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “Well, we'll leave that out—onl) 
learning now that my unattractiveness 
to the other sex——”’ 

“I'd leave that out, too,” she sug- 
gested dryly. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn't,” he declared 
“Not if you'd felt it.” His eye caught 
hers in the darkness fixed curiously on 
him. Tle disengaged his attention with 
an effort. “I forget what I was say- 
ing,” he announced blankly. 

“You were beginning to talk great 
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amount there isn’t of them. My pub- 
lishers won’t hear of Sumatra.” 

“Sensible men!” she exclaimed. 

“Stupid creatures!” he retorted. 
“They say no one knows anything about 
the place, as if that wasn’t just why one 
wanted to go. And they have all sorts 
of interesting customs there. Awfully 
modern. Anticipated Wells’ idea— 
wasn't it Wells’ idea?—of a lethal 
chamber for killing off the old. The 
grandfathers, when they feel they’re 
past work, hang on to the bough of a 
fig-tree till they drop off, when their re- 
lations, dancing round, call out ‘The 
ripe fruit falls, and cut them up.” 

“Don’t!” she said. 

“Well, it shows how interesting they 
are. And the chronicler adds: ‘These 
affairs usually take place when the limes 
ripen,’ ” 

Her face of disgust showed no in- 
terest in the Sumatrans. 

“Then what are you going to do?” 

“Think of somewhere else, I sup- 
pose, but it isn’t easy. You see I’m 
cleared out by that Mongolian trip, and 
the book has barely paid its way. So 
I’m at the mercy of my ‘pubs,’ and they 
care for nothing off the—well, the /alf- 
beaten track. Can’t you suggest some- 
where ?” 

“Your own country,” she said. “I’m 
sure your ignorance of it is abysmal.” 

“It is,’ he smiled, “and it would be 
amusing coming across all the savage 
customs disguised as civilization and 
Christianity. But don’t they rook you 
awfully at country inns?” 

“Well, you can’t do it for nothing. 
How poor really are you?” 

“Poor as St. Francis,” he replied; 
“poorer, for I haven’t his saintly sus- 
tenance, or the prospect of a charitable 
bowl.” 

“You'd be too proud to reach out a 
hand for it.” 

“Not I,” he said. “I’d take anything 
I could vet.” 

“From a woman ?” 

He looked at her through narrowed 
lids, but she stared straight at him. 

“With herself, do you mean?” 

“Oh, well, how else?” she smiled. 

“Marry?” he mused. 
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“You say that as if it was some new 
form of swindling I had invented.” 

“Yes,” he said. “That’s rather how 
it sounded.” 

“Oh,” she assured him lightly, “it 
will never sound like that to a woman 
who loves you.” 

“You think she’d prefer to have one 
—anyhow ?” 

“I’m sure of it,” she said. 

His lids came even closer together ; 
hers, as if disdaining shelter, moved 
even wider apart. 

“Speaking from experience?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” she said. 
other women.” 

“That wasn’t what I asked,” he ob- 
jected. 

“No,” she agreed; “but it’s probably 
of more use to you.” 

“It’s not of any use to me,” he an- 
swered. “What a woman knows of 
other women never is to a man. She 
doesn’t see his side of them.” 

“Tlis side?” she queried. 

“Yes,” he said. “A woman’s like 
the moon. When she begins to revolve 
round the bit of earth that attracts her 
she never turns more than one side of 
her to his inquiring eye.” 

She smiled. 

“And the rest of us only see the 
other.” 

He nodded. 

“Especially if you’re revolving, too,” 
he said. 

She smiled again. 

“But so you get both?” she sug- 
gested. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “but the human 
eye, and particularly the admiring male 
one, isn’t made for circular views. One 
side of the moon is quite as much as it 
can manage.” 

“You think if you could see both 
sides of a woman you might possibly 
have a fit?” 

“T don’t know,’ he said, “but we 
probably wouldn’t have the woman.” 

“No,” she agreed gravely, “in matri- 
mony men certainly aren't of an ad- 
venturous spirit. You prefer, like your 
publishers, the half-beaten ways.” 


“Experience of 
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“T imagine it’s hardly for you to say 
so,” he objected. 

Her eyebrows were interrogative. 

“T don’t understand the allusion,” she 
said. 

“Do you think of yourself as sug- 
gesting ‘half-beaten ways’ to men?” 

“Do I suggest them to you?” she 
asked. 

“Sumatra seems a London suburb by 
comparison,” he told her. “Yet, don’t 
you spend a good part of your time 
warning off the adventurous?” 

“Who's your informant?” she asked. 
ess. She seemed to regard 
you as a sort of box-office refusing ad- 
mission to a waiting queue of men.” 

“House full. Standing-room only,’ ” 
she smiled. ‘Poor Lady Grantham to 
be saddled with such a simile! Did 
she suggest that as a reason?” 

“That the house was full? That 
your heart was already occupied by all 
that it could hold?” He shook his head. 
“No! She seemed to think that your 
seating-capacity, so to speak, ended 
with the foyer.” 

“What a complicated way of calling 
me heartless,’ she mused. “Fraudu- 
lently heartless, with no house to ex- 


“Our hoste 


cuse the suggestion of a play.” 

“Oh, she didn’t appear to consider 
an excuse needed,” he explained. “She 
admires you tremendously. She as 
good as said that beauty like yours 
could dispense with performances. 
Yes, she thought you heartless, but with 
a sort of hint that one couldn’t have 
everything, and that a man might think 
himself lucky to get even the chance of 
being refused.” 

“You should chasten that Celtic em- 
broidery of yours,” she said. 

“Oh, but I assure you!” he protested. 
“There’s nothing so complacently ex- 
travagant as one woman’s admiration 
of another, unless it’s her abuse. Lady 
Grantham meant every word of it. Be- 
side a proper tribute to your beauty 
men were dust in the balance. It made 
me feel a mean worm for having mo- 
nopolized a whole hour of it yesterday 
without js 

“Without 


prompted. 


what?” she 


“Did you think of offering me an 
1 OUT’ 

“How, if I had, should I have re- 
deemed it,” he asked, the smile which 
had come at her questions fading off 
his face. “Except, as at present, in the 
debtor’s usual way, by getting deeper 
into debt.” 

She offered his enigma no solution; 
but the eyes smoldered that were fixed 
upon his face. 

“What have I done that you should 
say things like that to me?” she de- 
manded. 

“What have I said?” he asked, 
startled by the tenseness of her tone. 

“Getting deeper into debt’—to me!” 
she echoed contemptuously. “As if you 
cared, even if you could imagine your- 
self owing a woman anything!” 

He stopped sculling. 

“I owe you a great deal more than 
I can tell you,” he said gravely. 

“Than you can tell me?” she repeated 
with the same light disdain. “I 
shouldn’t really have thought, after all 
I’ve been hearing, that there was any- 
thing you couldn't. But how like a man 
to avoid so plausibly, where a woman’s 
concerned, not only paying his debt to 
her, but even admitting it.” 

“You know,” he pleaded, deeply dis- 
turbed, “there are things a man can’t 
say to a woman.” 

“T should think so indeed,” she re- 
torted, wheeling on his defense. 
“There’s very little he can that she 
wants to hear. He can make fun of her 
beauty———’”’ 

“Make fun!” he interjected. 

“What else have you been doing? 
she asked. “It amused you to see other 
men succumbing to an attraction that 
left you cold.” 

“Cold!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, well,” she conceded, “I’m not 
speaking of absolute zero. You may 
even have admired it, too, for all I 
know, but it didn’t move you to the ab- 
surdity of desiring to possess it. You 
had every reason to feel superior to 
that ‘waiting of men’ ”—her 
voice grew unsteady despite the cool 
scorn of it— “to whom I was handing 
out refusals.” 
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He looked at her, perplexed, uncer- 
tain, even a little angered. The chal- 
lenge of her disdain had changed every- 
thing between them. 

The easy friendliness with which he 
had been speaking seemed altered by 
the proud head with its drooped eyelids 
in front of him to something discour- 
teous and uncomfortable. He felt 
hard; he resented, too, that this unfair 
advantage only made her look more dis- 
tinctively handsome. 

“Had I?” he retorted. “I wasn’t 
conscious of it. Love doesn’t seem to 
me so insane a thing that an escape from 
it should make one ‘feel superior.” And 
I don’t see why you should assume that 
every one who doesn’t propose to you 
has escaped from it.” 

\t his very mention of love her eyes 
softened; he used the word with so 
sincere a reverence. 

“What do you mean?” she said. 

“Did you suppose that every man in 
the queue was in love with you?” he 
asked almost brutally. 

She shook her head. 
“Then why conclude that every man 
out of it wasn’t?” he continued. 

“A man always tries to get what he 
wants,’ she said, but more humbly. 

“Oh, no, he doesn’t,” he rejoined. 
“Te sometimes has the grace to find 
his wants preposterous, and puts them 
away. 

“Even when what he wants is a wom- 
an?” she asked softly. 

“Even when it’s a woman,” he re- 
turned decidedly. “Especially when it’s 
a woman with no end of a fortune, 
who’s immoderately lovely, and ob- 
viously predestined for the great places 

the earth.” 
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“What's the woman to do in such a 
case?” she sighed. 

“What woman?” he inquired. 

“The woman who loves him.” 

“Loves him!” he exclaimed, startled. 


“T wasn’t thinking of that. 
“No,” she said. “You wouldn’t be. 
ut couldn’t you think of it?” 

His answer came to her previous 
question. 
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“T don’t know what she could do,” he 
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“Couldn’t you think of it?” she re- 
peated. 

“You say that,” he parried nervous- 
ly, “as if belief in a woman’s love were 
almost impossible for a man.” 

“I think it almost is—for you,” she 
said. 

“It’s a proof, isn’t it,” he smiled, 
“how small are one’s deserts when one 
can’t conceive their being rewarded ?” 

She looked at him and his attempt at 
lightness with a lowering eye. 

“What did you mean,” she said after 
a moment, during which only the sweep 
of the feathered sculls disturbed the 
night silence, “by saying that every 
man who proposed wasn’t in love with 
me ?” 

“T apologize!” he murmured. 

“Thanks!” she returned indifferent- 
ly. “I asked what you meant.” 

He gave her a glance of deprecating 
appeal, but she paid no heed to it. 

*‘Men are rather apt to take too rosy 
a view of their affections,” he suggested 
difidently, “where a woman is wealthy 
as well as charming.” 

“What a roundabout way of saying 
they’d have married me for my money,” 
she sighed. “Are you speaking of the 
whole species ?” 

“How could I be?” he replied. 

“Then there may possibly be men,” 
she questioned, ‘‘whose affections aren't 
complicated by their worldly wisdom?” 

“Very possibly,” he conceded. 

“There might even be men so fear- 
ful of seeming mercenary that they 
wouldn’t let themselves fall in love with 
a rich woman ?” 

“It’s just conceivable,” he replied. 

“Or if they had been so unlucky as 
to fall in love with her, would take care 
to keep the misfortune to themselves— 
or even from themselves ?” 

“There might be such men,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“Are you one of them?” she asked 
quietly. 

He looked over his shoulder as if he 
expected to see some craft bearing down 
upon us. 

“Don’t you think it’s getting rather 
chilly ?” he suggested. 


Not at this end of the boat,” she an- 
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swered, loosening the veil of silvery 
gauze so that it slid off her shoulders. 
“Are you one of them?” she repeated. 

He pulled on thoughtfully. 

“How should I know?” he said. 

“The evidence isn’t going to be used 
against you,’’she suggested encouraging- 
ly ; “of course it’s only a supposed case. 
No one who knows you would imagine 
you foolish enough to fall in love. But 
if you had, and the lady happened to 
have money, and you were still as poor 
as St. Francis, you'd take care she never 
got an inkling of your love?” 

“Probably,” he admitted. 

She leaned forward, her wrists upon 
her knees. The starlight sparkled in 
her eyes, the night laid its pallor on her 
white shoulders, and made almost lus- 
trous the dense coils of her hair. 

Bent as she was toward him—the 
small proud head burgeoning from the 
lovely lines that curved from her throat 
over breast and shoulder—the heart of 
her warm beauty seemed held to him 
like some splendid flower, bound in its 
black and silver sheath. There seemed 
something of its presentation, too, in 
the tone of her objection. 

“Even if she were in love with you?” 

“Oh, that wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence,” he told her. 

“And you knew it?” she persisted. 

“T probably shouldn't,” he replied. 

“No, I think that very likely,” she 
agreed ironically. “A woman would 
have to do something dreadful to open 
your eyes to the state of her affections. 
So that if the poor thing, the poor rich 
thing, I mean, happened to be unhappy 
enough to fall in love with you she 
could only hope to break your stupid 
silence by throwing herself at your 
head ?” 

He bent over the sculls, as if to es- 
cape from her eyes. 

“Don’t!” he murmured. 

“But I’m going to,” she assured him, 
with a pretense of gaiety, “if you will 
have it that there’s no other way. Even 
the shame that makes a woman wish she 
had bitten her tongue out is better than 
the. silence that eats out her heart.” 
She looked at him, smiling, but with un- 
steady lips. “How little courage I have 





rambling on like this, hoping soon to 
come to something you'll have to take 
as a cue.” 

But it was a sudden sob in her brave 
voice which broke down his silence. 

“Hush, hush!’ he said, letting go the 
sculls as he knelt before her, and took 
her nervously entwined fingers into his 
hand. 

for just a perceptible instant he 
seemed to hesitate; then he bowed his 
head and kissed the hands which had 
yielded all their intentness to his pres- 
sure. He looked up at her, and smiled. 

“Lionel!” she whispered, leaning 
down to him till her cheek was 
touched by his lips. If the long shiv- 
ering sob which his kiss seemed to draw 
out of the depths of her, stirred him 
with penitent misgivings they were 
soothed again by the sigh of satisfac- 
tion with which she settled her dark 
head against his. 

“How could you be so unkind?” she 
murmured, 

“Isn’t it early to reproach me?” he 
asked whimsically. 

“With what?” she questioned. 

“Being brought to my knees,” he 
smiled. 

“Don’t!” she pleaded, hurt at such a 
moment by the mere breath of a jest. 

‘But you deserve it,” he told her. 
“You said the evidence wouldn’t be 
used against me.” 

“Against you!” she pouted, but with 
infinite content, her smooth cheek light- 
fy brushing his. “Against you, indeed! 
Getting the woman you love ?” 

“Oh, I haven’t told her that,” he pro- 
tested. 

“No,” she whispered happily, “but I 
think it’s high time.you began.” 

He seemed to think so, too, for he 
seated himself beside her in the stern— 
which, slim as they both were, lifted my 
unhappy nose into the air—and slipped 
his arm about her shoulder. 

“We're drifting, you know,” he said, 
glancing over my sunk gunwale at the 
water. 

“Oh, no, we're not!” she breathed, 
her eyes lifted to the sparkling splendor 
of the stars. “God’s in His heaven! 
We're under way at last!” 
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q@O you are his wife.” 
4 Helen Charteris 
smiled, puzzled at the 
situation in which she 
found herself. “Why 
did you wish to see 
me?” 

“Was his wife,” 
corrected the other woman gently. “I 
believe the decree was granted in Phil- 
adelphia some days ago, so there is 
nothing to prevent you becoming Mrs. 
Philip Harmon, you see.” 

“But why did you come here?” asked 
Miss Charteris. 

“Curiosity, I think. A desire to see 
what you were that I was not, perhaps,” 
replied the other gravely. 

“And now you see.” 

“Yes, I see.” 

Helen Charteris was quick to detect 
the indefinite quality in the tone. 

“But don’t understand, eh?” laughed 
the actress. She was beginning to en- 
joy the situation with a keen apprecia- 
tion of its dramatic qualities. 

“IT don’t blame you,” she went on. “I 
don’t myself, you know.” And she fell 
to studying her visitor with an earnest- 
ness equal to her own. 

They were a contrast. The wife 
that was—tall, blond, regal in her car- 
riage; with soft hazel eyes that stared 
with disquieting frankness straight be- 
fore her; young, well-formed and 
gowned appropriately. The other a 
trifle shorter, dark, brown-eyed and 
quite as frank; good-humored, and yet 
with a hint of hardness; supple, well- 
cared for and of a languid grace, con- 
cealed yet accentuated by the tea-gown 
she wore. Placed together dne might 














hesitate ; apart and surely no man might 
choose. 

“I wanted to see if possible why you 
had succeeded where I had failed,” said 
Mrs. Harmon at last. 

“And you don't see,’ smiled Helen 
Charteris. “I'll be truthful with you. 
I don’t, either. You look as well as I, 
if not better. You're younger, I'll be 
bound,” she finished critically. 

“But you are of the stage. You have 
arts——”’ 

“Twaddle, my dear woman,” inter- 
rupted the other. “Pure twaddle. You 
have as many arts as I—more, I dare 
say. I don’t know why I should talk to 
you like this. It doesn’t seem quite— 
er—decent, does it? However, I'll say 
this: I did not know he was mar- 
ried.” 

“Would it have made any differ- 
ence?” asked Mrs. Harmon. 

“It would. <A lot.” 

“Yet the end seems the same.” 

“Oh, I know you don’t believe me, 
but it’s true,” cried Helen Charteris 
quickly, and resentfully. “Perhaps I 
deserve it, but I want no married men 
dangling after me. It’s dangerous. I 
can’t afford it.” 

“T had heard it was an added charm,” 
murmured Mrs. Harmon. 

“It is to some. Not yours truly. I 
have a reputation at stake. But for you 
it would be full of holes by now I am 
afraid. I’m grateful, too. You refused 
to apply for a divorce, didn’t you?” 

“] don’t believe in divorce,” said the 
other gently. “And there was no rea- 
son why I should want one. With me 
there is no other.” 

“You mean?” 
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“T shall never marry again. 
I am old-fashioned.” 
sadly. 

“I see,” said Miss Charteris reflec 


Perhaps 
\nd she smiled 


tively. “What God hath joined, eh?” 
“Yes, that’s it. Besides, there’s the 
boy.” 


“Are you going to keep him—I mean, 
can you keep him?” asked the actress in 
quick surprise. ‘Forgive me, but since 
he got the divorce on the ground of de- 
sertion, won't the child be given to 
him ?” 

“It has been,” said Mary Harmon 
quietly. 

‘Then I’m afraid I don't 
stand,” said Helen, puzzled. 

“It’s very simple. The child has gone 
away. You understand. You see, | 
never was able to bring myself to look 
upon even a Philadelphia Solomon with 
resignation.” And her eyes twinkled 
ever so slightly. 

“But won’t they find him?” 

“T think not. I’ve taken every pre- 
caution.” 

“But you might be followed—from 
here.” 

“T might,” said Mrs. Harmon slowly, 
“but I don’t think you would do that.” 

“Meaning I ought to be satisfied with 
the father, [ suppose,’ commented the 
girl, with a slight sneer. 

“Not altogether. Tell me. Do you 
expect him—to-day, I mean?” 

fo. You need not be alarmed at a 
mecting. I don’t |} 


under 





oO, believe he imagines 
you are here in New York.” 

~ “Will you tell him?’ asked Mary, 
bending forward. 

“What do you think?” asked Miss 
Charteris quizzically. 

“T don’t think you will.” 

“Do you know, I don’t think I will, 
either,” said the actress, with a short 
laugh. ‘Come. Let's stop fencing. 
What did you really come for?” 

“T told you. To see what you were 
that I was not. To discover if possible 








where I had failed,” said Mrs. Harmon 
softly. 
‘ ‘ 1 1 ° 59) 
And what have you discovered: 
“Do you want me to be plain with 
you ?” 
“Of course.” 
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“Then, nothing. You are pretty; un- 
deniably so. You have a charm of your 
own, but then a woman in my case is 
a poor judge. We feel blindly ; we love 
blindly ; we suffer blindly. Perhaps had 
I been able to say in what measure you 
pleased him more than I, it might have 
been that I could have kept him.” Mary 
leaned back in her chair, a trifle paler 
for the moment, for it was not an easy 
thing, this interview. 

“You are a strange woman, Mrs. 
Harmon,” said Helen Charteris, after 
a pause. “If I could send him back to 
you, I would. Perhaps I can,” she 
mused. 

“But he loves you,” cried Mary, in as- 
tonishment. 

“Poof! He thinks he does,” re- 
turned the other, with a smile. “T’ll tell 
you something. By the way, do you ap- 
preciate slang?” 

“Sometimes,” replied Mary doubtful- 
ly. 

“True, youre from Philadelphia,” 
said Helen thoughtfully. “But this is 
very simple. In fact, it is almost a 
parable. It is a good thing to remem- 
ber. When a man catches a car he 
ceases to run after it. Perhaps that ap- 
plies to you as well as to me. Some- 
times, if the conductor is amusing, he’ll 
stay on the car.” 

“T see,” said Mary reflectively. “TI 
inference being that this particular con 


ductor wasn’t so aimusin: 


“Possibly. Now, see. You say you 
failed to hold your husband. Are you 
sure you did everything to keep him, af- 


ter you had won him?” 
“T don’t think I understand,” said 
Mrs. Harmon, puzzled. 

“It’s hard to make some of you un- 
derstand,” said the actress, her voice 
taking on a deeper tone. ‘You marry, 
and you think that is the end. You bear 
a child, and perhaps that serves for a 
time in place of something you have 
forgotten. When he talks you listen, 
but how often do you understand what 
he says? How far do you try to take 
his view of the things that count—to 
him? Mainly you are of one idea. 
Even a husband and a father tires of 
that idea’ in time. He may turn else- 
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where for what he misses at home. You 
rail at us of the stage, and wonder what 
men see in us, the painted creatures. 
Don’t I know? Shall I tell you? We 
study to please, some of us, and we talk 
of everything that you do not, particu- 
larly avoiding the subject of teeth, even 
baby ones.” 

“T think—- 

“Wait!” She raised a_ protesting 
hand. “I know what you are going to 
say. That women have their rights, 
too. My dear, in effect they do, but in 
reality they don’t. The man makes the 
home, and he is after all supreme. 
There are women fit to rule, but they 
are not fit for marriage, believe me.” 

Mrs. Harmon remained silent for a 
time, and then said: 

“You will marry him, of course, and 
having such views you will hold him, 
naturally.” 

“That is a question; first, whether I 
shall marry him, and second, whether I 
should be able to hold him, even know- 
ing what I do,” said Miss Charteris so- 
berly. “The onlooker sees so much 
more of the game than those who 
play.” 

Mary Harmon fell to studying her 
rival again, her scrutiny being returned 
with interest. Finally she said: 

“T don’t think I’ve been quite fair 
with you. I had two objects in com- 
ing here. The first I told you; the sec- 
ond was to plead perhaps, after I had 


‘or him?” asked Helen. 
“No. For my boy. I'll never give 


ave 1 to do with this?” 


['m hoping for your interest--your 

ce I did not defend the suit, 
and you owe me something on_ that 
count. Perhaps it was because I could 
I bring myself to strip my feelings 
before the crowd, but let that pass. [ 
want to keep my boy, and I thought 
u might induce his father not to in- 


[ try?” asked the other 





“Ty - ‘ 
I'll pray for vou that you may have 


r fortune with your husband than 
I had with mine.” 
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Miss Charteris dropped her chin into 
her upturned palm, and seemed to turn 
the matter over in her mind. Mary 
Harmon sat silent, waiting, and then she 
said: 

“You may have a child yourself some 
day, and then you will know what it 
means to live in fear that he may be 
taken from you; to be afraid to leave 
him for a moment lest he be missing 
when you return; to lie awake at night 
speculating on what the world would 
hold for you when he had gone; or 
whether he would be taken care of by 
those into whose hands he might fall, or 
be neglected, ill-used, and his slender 
chance for life minimized still further. 
Some day you may understand.” 

The other woman was looking at her 
with renewed interest. 

“Do you know,” she said, “you al- 
most tempt me to marry. It must be 
worth something to feel as you do; to 
know the emotion that comes with moth- 
erhood; to feel that no sacrifice is too 
great, no suffering too acute for that 
small life that is growing up beside you. 
I have read its meaning in books; have 
played a semblance of its feeling upon 
the stage, but I don’t think I ever un- 
derstood before—in your way. You 
plead well.” 

“Even a rat will fight for its young,” 
said Mrs. Harmon. 

“Yes, but that is instinct. There’s no 
reason in it; no foreknowledge of re- 
sults; no known consequences to follow. 
Tell me, would you sacrifice much to 
keep your boy?” 

“Everything.” 

“That’s a large order,’ mused the 
girl, “It means much. Suppose your 
reputation was at stake. Imagine that 
circumstances arose that necessitated 
the sacrifice of your good name.” 

“Even that would I give for my son, 
smiled Mrs. Harmon sadly. 

“You’ve shown me something I never 
knew before,” said Helen Charteris 


slowly. “You see we of the stage are 
really counterfeits. We express 
emotions and many passions, but they 
don’t belong to ourselves. Take love, 
for instance. Stage love may be con- 
vincing to the audience, but it is only a 
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presentment after all, and the degree of 
conviction depends upon the quality of 
the talent used to express it. Do you 
see? Then, perhaps the actress falls in 
love. It may be the real thing or it 
may be but a reflex from the present- 
ment. How is she to judge? Her ex- 
perience is drawn from her education. 
For years she has made stage love. 
How is she to know?” 

“She is a woman. She has a heart,” 
returned Mrs. Harmon, interested in a 
phase of life that was new to her. 

“Yes. She has a heart,” said the ac- 
tress pensively. “That is, if it has not 
been theatricalized out of her. Her 
standards are not those of other women. 


She lives in a looking-glass, you see— 
like Alice—and her comparisons are 
false. Instinctively, by reason of her 


training, she judges by ephemeral stand- 
ards,” 

“Do you love my—Mr. 
asked Mary quickly. 

“T can’t tell you, my dear woman,” 
answered Miss Charteris. “Before I 
knew he was married he interested me. 
There was something direct and whole- 
some about him that appealed to me. 
Now—I don’t know. Perhaps he’s 
nothing but an idea. He may he all I 
imagined, and he may not. That’s why 
when you asked me if I should marry 
him, I dodged.” 

“But he loves you.” 

“Tl’m not sure of that, either. I’m 
different from the women he has known. 
The chances are that he is attracted by 
the stage side of me. Tear away the 
tinsel and turn off the lime-light, and 
he would find me very ordinary in- 
deed.” 

“Then how will you know ?” 

“I’m learning to know, now. That's 
one reason I let you come up. When I 
saw your card I was going to refuse. 
Then I thought il the 


Harmon ?” 


I'd like to see 
woman who had won him, and use her 
as a comparison.” Miss Charteris 
smiled a little. 

“You forget. I failed to keep him,” 
said Mrs. Ilarmon. 

“But you won him first, you know. 
Just now he’s looking at things through 
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Full of resentment 
against you, he’s seeking opposites.” 
“I don’t think I’ve done anything to 
cause resentment,” objected Mary child- 
ishly. 
“Of course not. 
fore he is angry with you. 


a crinkled glass. 


He’s done it. There- 
It’s human 
nature,” returned Helen. “That is why 
I am beginning to feel I can’t trust him; 
why I can’t trust myself. I am-look- 
ing in a mirror; he through a crinkly 
glass. His sense of proportion is 
warped by anger ; mine by the education 
of my profession. Suppose in a year 
from now we both become normal, or 
only one of us for that matter. Don’t 
you see the danger ?” 

“T see what you mean, I think,” said 
Mrs. Harmon slowly. “I’m glad I 
came.” 

“And I’m glad you came,” agreed 
Helen Charteris. “I’ve learned some- 
thing from you. I don’t know that any 
other two women have ever done this 
thing under such circumstances ; for it’s 
odd, bizarre in fact, but I believe we're 
big enough to make the most of it, and 
profit by it. Now I want you to tell me 
something, truly. Do you still love 
Philip Harmon ?” 

Mrs. Harmon looked at her and hesi- 
tated. It was a curious question, com- 
ing from the source it did, but after all, 
not more curious than the situation. The 
woman before her she had heard of 
often, but until this afternoon had never 
seen. By all feminine standards she 
should distrust her; hate her, for she 
had done the unforgivable thing; and 
yet, on the other hand, there was much 
about her that was likable. She seemed 
straightforward and _ outspoken, this 
creature of the stage. 

In her own heart Mary knew the 
truth. She loved Philip with every 
fiber of her being. Body and soul she 
belonged to him as long as she should 
live, and she knew that there could 
never be another. She loved him, too, 
as the father of the boy, but whether 
she should show that love to the other 
woman—— 

She—the other—had taken him away. 
Perhaps unwittingly, but taken him 
none the less. She might keep him, or 




















she might do as she had hinted; send 
him back. By all her code of ethics 
she knew that she should not receive 
him, even though he came willingly and 
contritely; and yet, in her heart of 
hearts, she knew that if he could come, 
her old Philip, she would take him glad- 
ly. How the break had come, by what 
insidious process the wall between them 
had been builded, she could not say. She 
only knew that it had arisen, almost in a 
night. And then this other woman had 
come suddenly, and Philip had turned 
to her. 

Perhaps she had failed to interest 
him. Possibly she had been wrapped 
too closely in that newer, budding life, 
and hers was the fault, but surely, noth- 
ing she had done, or failed to do, was 
excuse for stealing her boy from her; 
she knew that, and she would fight for 
him to the last bitter drop. Slowly she 
lifted her eyes to Helen Charteris. 

“You ask me if I love him,” she said 
gently. “I will be quite frank with you. 
Ido. I love him, even now, better than 
anything but the boy. But should he do 
this thing, should he take my child 
from me, then I should hate him. 
Every particle of love would leap into 
the other scale. I can hate, too, I think, 
for I am proud.” 

“T believe you,” said the actress. 

“There’s nothing I would stop at to 
keep Tommy with me,” went on Mary 
Harmon, more to herself than to the 
other. “I don’t know what might be 
demanded of a woman in such case, 
but I'd meet it, somehow.” 

“T told you I didn’t know whether I 
cared for Mr. Harmon or not,” said 
Helen Charteris, at length. ‘That's 
true; but it’s also true that even if I 
did I could never care as you do. You've 
given me a glimpse of things I didn’t 
know existed, and you’d pay the price. 
I think he'll go back, if you will have 
him; not just now, but later, when he 
gets that crinkled glass straightened out. 
In any case, I know this: I don’t want 
him, but he'll have to find that out.” 

“T think I understand,” said Mrs. 
Harmon. “You've helped me. I came 


here to see what you were, and—I thank 
you.” 
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She stepped forward impulsively and 
took the girl’s hand, holding it in both 
her own. For a moment they looked 
each other in the eyes, and Mrs. Har- 
mon said: 

“I’m going now. Some day you may 
need a friend. You can always come 
to me, whatever happens. I didn’t ex- 
pect to say that when I came, but I 
mean it. Good-by.” 

When she had gone Helen Charteris 
stood where she had risen from the 
chair. 

“She’s thoroughbred, all right,” she 
murmured. “Clean straight through, 
and she'll pay, whatever it is. 
wouldn’t care to be Philip Harmon 
though, if he goes too far. She’s got 
that look about her.” 

Mary Harmon went home slowly, and 
by a circuitous route, for the price of 
her boy was concealment and she would 
take no risks. Twice as she changed 
cars, here or there, she had an uneasy 
feeling that the unobtrusive individual 
her eyes had chanced upon was vaguely 
familiar, but whether she had seen him 
before that day, or where, she could not 
say. Then she dismissed the matter 
from her mind as of no importance, for 
she wished to think of the interview of 
that afternoon. 

As she walked to her apartment- 
house the uneasy feeling again pos- 
sessed her, so that, instead of turning 
directly in by the entrance, she kept on 
to the corner and then hurried down 
the side street and in by the trades- 
men’s door. Hardly had she disap- 
peared than the shabby, unobtrusive in- 
dividual looked furtively about the cor- 
ner and smiled, for he saw the small 
door and noted there was no other in 
sight by which she could have gone. 
The game was run to earth. 

In her own rooms Mary Harmon sat 
down to reconstruct the events of the 
past few months. As the other woman 
had said, perhaps she had lived too 
much for the child, and the father had 
been made to feel an exclusion that was 
unintentional, though possibly real. It 
might be, too, that she had neglected 
those things that were very vital to 
him, and she thought with a sigh that 
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he must have tried to bear patiently 
with her for a time. 

This view of the case was not other 
than illumining, and by its light she 
could trace things back to their incep- 
tion; the silence that had come when he 
had realized that he was now of second- 
ary importance; the restlessness that 
had been so inexplicable then, but which 
seemed so plain now; the gradual draw- 
ing apart, and her feeling that he was 
tiring of her, which had been such a 
grievous hurt to her pride and to her 
heart. Now she realized that had she 
but stretched out her hand in those 
earlier days she might have held him 
back. Instead, she had withdrawn into 
herself, and toward the end, when she 
had made overtures, he had found other 
interests and had struck the proffering 
aside. 

She could see very clearly, too, that 
he had not been above reproach, and 
that he had set out very deliberately 
along a road that was edged with sel- 
fishness, and now it was too late to be- 
gin again. He had flown into a rage at 
her refusal to ask for a divorce, and 
when she had left him had announced 
his intention of getting one himself. 

All through it had been cold, unbend- 
ng pride, and this had turned into the 
lind anger that leads one to hurt the 
hing that once was loved. Over and 
over again she went through the parting 
scene with that persistency the mind is 
capable of, until at last she shook the 
thing off and got up to bathe her eyes. 

As she crossed the room she heard 
the tinkle of the electric bell, and her 
heart jumped slightly at the mandatory 
summons. Then she quieted herself, 
but it was with a cold fear clutching at 
her that, three minutes later, she stood 
facing a tall policeman who was trying 
to explain that he had the authority to 
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take her and the child to the nearest po- 
lice court, the charge being something 
technically beyond her, but none the le 


¢, Dumbly she understood 
that Philip was taking the first step to 
wrest the boy from her, and subcon- 
sciously she understood that should she 
manage to retain possession that day, 
there would be other attempts less legal 


compellin 


in their form, but perhaps more effect- 
ive. 

Still dazed by the suddenness of it all, 
she managed to telephone her lawyer to 
meet her at the court, and then prepared 
to accompany the officer. He _ had 
thoughtfully provided a carriage, and 
during the short drive she recalled that 
first time she had driven to meet Philip 
Harmon, 

Arrived, she was ushered in by a side 
door and given a chair in the Charities 
room. Newspaper reporters smoking 
pipes and cigarettes instantly put them 
aside and doffed their hats in instinct- 
ive recognition, and then proceeded to 
put the good-humored policeman, who 
had brought her, upon the grill. Once 
she caught a glimpse of Philip as he 
paced nervously by in the passage, and 
her heart thrilled for an instant, but 
again grew cold as she realized what 
their meeting must mean. 

To her came her lawyer and brought 
cold comfort, for he could see nothing 
toward relief but an adjournment, and 
that would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to secure. Still he administered what 
encouragement he could, to be surprised 
by the smile she gave him, and went 
away puzzled, for the impression he had 
gleaned was not one that betokened de- 
spondency, but purpose. 

Outside she could hear the hum and 

monotony of the machine that in the 
name of Justice was blindly grinding 
human souls in its capacious maw, and 
the fetid atmosphere made her faint. 
‘hrough the open door she could see 
the sad procession of the hopeless—the 
food for the machine; the women, the 
men, who had set foot upon this or that 
tradition, some wicked, some unknow- 
ing, but all impressed with a sense of 
Fate, as personified by the magistrate 
upon the bench; not Justice, be it 
known, but Fate. 

She saw, too, a squalid woman: a fe- 
male wreck, clothes awry, pushed and 
pulled by two men in uniform, and 
screaming curses as she went. Llollow- 
ing her was a youth with crime and lust 
deeply lined into his face, and instince- 
tively she drew the child behind her. 

A moment more and the lawyer came 
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to tell her she was needed. Following 
him, she walked into the space behind 
the iron railing and before the platform 
where countless others had stood be- 
fore her. As she entered leading the 
child there was a suppressed stir be- 
hind her, for her kind was not a fre- 
quent visitor there, and she dimly noted 
the two knots of men gathered at each 
side of the magistrate’s desk. 

Philip stood with his lawyer a little 
to one side. He looked pale and worn, 


but there was a grimness about his 
mouth that hurt her. He glanced to 


ward her and bowed formally, and soon 
she became conscious of an undercur 
f sound that resolved itself into a 
statement of the case from Philip’s law 
yer. The white-bearded spectacled mag- 
istrate listened attentively—for once— 
and the reporters made furtive dabs at 
the folded pieces of paper in their 
hands. 

Then the magistrate turned to her, 
and at first his voice sounded far off, 
but she understood that he was asking 
her questions. Her name, how long 
she had been married, her boy’s age, 
and so on through an apparently in- 
terminable list. 

\t last he turned away and directed 

questions at Philip and his law- 
id she heard him say: 
“It's a great pity, but 
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Fler lawyer leaned over the desk and 
poke in a low tone for some minutes, 
to be met with replies and objections 
from the other attorney. Finally the 


magistrate beckoned her upon the plat 


form, a1 when room had been made 
for her, said: 
“Mrs. Harmon, I am in a measure 


powerless, for I am here to interpret 
the law. While it is acknowledged you 
are the mother of the child, it is also 
shown that. the Pennsylvania courts 
have given the boy in custody of his 
fath By removing him 
jurisdiction of that court you have in 
effect been guilty of contempt. Unless 
extradition papers are brought to me, 
which is not at all likely, I cannot hold 
you on that charge, and would be forced 
to discharge you, but unfortunately Mr. 
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Harmon's counsel tells me he is pre- 
pared to make and substantiate a charge 
of larceny against you, and on that 
charge I should be compelled to hold 
you, while I realize it is a technicality. 
As the matter stands, you must either 
give up the child to his father or be 
committed on this charge if it is made. 
[ want you to understand your posi- 
tion, and that is why I am explaining at 
this length.” 

She was silent, overwhelmed for a 
moment. Her mouth seemed dry and 
she moistened her lips before she could 
trust herself to speak. Then she said: 

“In either case I must give up the 
boy? 

“In either case. If you should elect 
to stand out he would be turned over 
to the natural guardian appointed by 
the court.” 

“And the law can take my son from 
his mother?’ She was strangely calm 
now, and seemed careless of the ques- 
tioning looks that were bent upon her. 

“Only in the way I have explained,” 
said the magistrate. 

“But I would lose him.” Her eyes 
took on a curious gleam. It may be 
that the martyrs led to the stake felt 
as she did and looked the same measure 
of exaltation. “Then I must say it is 
a cruel and an unjust law,” she went 
on, her voice rising clearly. 

She stopped and seemed to hesitate, 
then raised - her and spoke 
again. 

“Should it be shown that he,” she in- 
dicated Philip, “had no authority to do 
what you say he may do, would this 
cruel law still insist?” 

She paused, and there was a breath 
less silence about her. The magistrate 
leaned forward and said: 

“You mean?” 

“That he is not the father of my 
boy,” she finished resolutely, as one who 
has come to a decision. 

For a moment the tension held. Then 
Philip, haggard, horror-struck, unbe- 
lieving, sprang forward, brushing aside 
the court attendants, and seized her by 
the arm. 

“Mary! Mary! For God’s sake, what 
are you saying?” he cried convulsively, 
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madly; but she held steadfast, clear 
purpose shining in her honest eyes, and 
faced the magistrate. 

“Can your law take my child away 
from me now?” she asked insistently. 

The magistrate looked into her face, 
and his voice was grave as he spoke. 

“Mrs. Harmon,” he said, “do you 
realize what you are doing?” 

“Perfectly,” she answered, the hectic 
color mounting in her cheeks. 

“And have you thought what it 
means to you and to—your son?” 

“T have counted it,” she said steadily. 
“T will pay.” 

“It is a heavy price, believe me,” he 
went on. 

“T have considered it,” she returned. 

The magistrate sighed. He was an 
old man with grown sons and daugh- 
ters of his own, and he was used to hu- 
man affliction—hardened to it possibly 
—but he knew, as did every man that 
looked into the woman’s face, that she 
was lying; lying loyally, honestly; and 
the magnificence of it touched him. 

“Will you oblige me by stepping into 
my private room?” he said, rising, and 
then glanced at the knots of men on 
each side. 

“You boys of the press,” he said, “I 
want you to do me a favor. You know 
me, I think—some of you at least. I 
want you to hold this up a while. I 
know what it means to each of you, but 
this is different. There’s something 
here beside a story, and I want you to 
wait a bit—not long—as a personal fa- 
vor to me. Will you do it?” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
they glanced at one another, then came 
a guttural chorus of assents. 

“Will you step this way, Mrs. Har- 
mon?” he said. “The sergeant will 
show you.” And he went off through 
the door, while the old policeman led 
Mary and her boy through the wire 
gate at the right. 

Philip, stunned, overcome with the 
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horror of it, had sunk upon the wit- 
nesses’ bench behind him, and covered 
his face with his hands. It was too 
horrible, this thing. ‘Too unbelievable. 
Through his mind there raced the events 
of the past few months, and he saw a 
picture of himself as he was. It was as 
if some one had uncovered a pit and he 
had seen the loathsome things within. 
The realization of himself came with a 
shock, as to a sleeper who had been pre- 
cipitated into icy waters; and he had 
awakened, gasping. 

About him the excited hum and buzz 
of conversation, unchecked, went on, 
and as he raised his head to see the 
looks bent upon him he knew what a 
fool he had been; what an utter, hope- 
less brute. He was conscious of a 
touch upon his arm, and turned to see 
the gray-haired sergeant at his elbow. 

“The judge wants a word with you,” 
the officer said, and Philip rose un- 
steadily and followed him through the 
gate. In the passage he found the 
magistrate. 

“My boy,” said the old man, laying 
a hand upon his shoulder, “I’ve seen a 
lot of women, all kinds, but never one 
like her. I know your case. It’s been 
here before, hundreds of times, and I 
think you see, too, now. There are 
lengths to which it is unwise to drive a 
woman, and you have driven too hard 
and too fast. You know she lied. I 
know it, and—— Go in there. She’s 
waiting for you, you damned young 
fool!” 

He pushed Philip through the door 
and turned back to the court-room. 
Sitting down in his chair, he took his 
glasses from his nose, and wiped the 
moisture from them. Then he turned 
to the impatient, questioning groups 
and smiled. 

“Gentlemen,” he said unevenly, “that 
was a mistake. The liar has repented. 
I don’t think there will be any story. 
Call the next case, sergeant.” 
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fE came to Holcomb 
quietly and unobtru- 
sively, with a large 
tag carefully _ tied 
round his left arm 
bearing a printed leg- 
end which bore evi- 
dence of laborious 
painstaking on the part of some one not 
entirely acquainted with the English 
tongue. It read as follows: 

















These boy are nine year old and orphing. 
Hes fathaire are Michel Lafayette, who work 
in Holcomb. She’s big camp in Sierra 
Madre. These boy have billet in envelloppe 
to go to see hes fathaire. Be kind and shove 


heem along, s’il vous plait. Hes name is 
Jean Guillot Lafayette. 
And Jean Guillot Lafayette, a pa- 


thetic little figure, worn by long jour- 
neying in steerage, second-class railway- 
coaches and bumping stages, bore ample 
marks that the instructions had been lit- 
erally followed and that he had under- 
gone much “shoving along.” He was 
the last to alight from the interior of 
the old Concord when, with  shrilling 
brake and loud clattering halt, it stopped 
before the “Gold Digger,” and he was 
so stiff and sore from constant jolting 
that he almost fell when his wooden 
sabots struck the ground. He straight- 
ened himself up, drew his grotesquely 
big cloak around him, and peered from 
beneath his chapeau with bright, fear- 
inquiring eyes at the group of 
miners who surrounded him. 

He was a curiosity to them, in his 
peasant garb which smacked so strong- 
ly of the provinces of far-away France, 
and beside, he was the first boy to in- 
vade this camp high up in the hills 
where men wrought for gold, fought 


less, 











for it and then with equal fervor gam- 
bled or danced it away when the day’s 
work was done. 

“A mighty little cuss to come so far 
alone,” commented the stage-agent as 
he looked from the letter of instruction 
in his hand to the boy. “Ain’t none of 
us here, I reckon, ever done no such 
travelin’.” 

“Might git him to give a lecture,” 
some one suggested, and others passed 
equally facetious remarks; but through 
it all Jean Guillot Lafayette, still study- 
ing the faces around him, stood mute. 

The sun had set some time before, 
painting the top of solemn Old Baldy’s 
snow-cap a warm red and filling the 
summer air of the dead day with a sin- 
gular languorous quietude. Thus it was 
that when the stage-agent vented an ex- 
clamation on reading the tag on the 
traveler’s arm it was heard by all. He 
stood away from the lad, shoved the 
brim of his hat back with an awkward 
gesture, and stared in perturbation at 
the others of the group. 

Good Lord!’ he ejaculated in dis- 
tress. “Good Lord!” while the men of 
the hills looked at him questioningly. 

“Boys,” he said, “‘this little feller was 
sent for.” 

They shifted on their feet, some of 
them taking a step or two forward, and 
waited for the agent to continue. 

“Mike Lafayette was his father 
They grew suddenly quiet. “And I ex- 
pect the reason the boy came is because 
his folks in France is all dead. The tag 
says he’s an orphan.” 


“And God knows he’s one now, for 
sure,” muttered another. 
“Anybody here who can _ talk 


French ?” 
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The silence which followed indicated 
that no one spoke that vastly foreign 
tongue. Spanish would have been at 
their command, but French—no. 

“How in the deuce are we to tell him 
that his daddy—you all knew him—was 
killed in a cave-in almost a week ago?” 
the stage-agent began; but that diff- 
culty was unexpectedly overcome by the 
boy himself, who spoke for the first 
time. 

“Eet ees to say, monsieur,” he said in 
painstaking English, “zat I now have 
no fathaire to meet? That he is 
mort? My fathaire Michel Lafayette is 
keeled ?” 

He had planted himself squarely be- 
fore the stage-agent, selecting him as 
the man in authority. His capot had 
been thrown back with one wide appeal- 
ing gesture until its two flapping ends 
rested across his shoulders, exposing 
his sturdy brown legs and voluminous 
breeches of homely drill. His lips trem- 
bled vaguely and his serious brown eyes 
threatened a flood of tears. 

The agent looked at him with a world 
of kindly sympathy, and then at the 
others. Jean stared at them one after 
another as if demanding an explana- 
tion, and each in turn dropped his eyes 
before this brave picture of misery. 

The boy’s hands, after one impulsive, 
halting movement toward his eyes, 
waved an expressive, open-fingered ges- 
ture of despair, dropped back to his 
sides and then clasped themselves to- 
gether. He was learning to know and 
cross palms with tragedy, and with 
none to help him in his battle. 

“Eet ees, then, that I, Jean Guillot 
Lafayette, am sans famille; that I have 
nossing—nos-sing—no one. Voila!” 

There was some bitter, vibrant under- 
current of grief in the plaintive, precise 
drawling of the “I have nos-sing, no 
one,” that made a mournful appeal for 
sympathy, and with one impulse the 
men surged forward and surrounded 
him, those who were nearest dropping 
to a knee to bring their statures on a 
par. The first to proffer compassion 
and the one to whom the orphan turned 
after one quick comprehensive glance 
vas big Andy Kendall. Not that Big 
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Andy was prepossessing, for he was of 
the gray-eyed, lean-jawed type that 
would scarcely be selected as sympa- 
thetic. 

Jean’s aplomb gave way to a tem- 
pest of tears as he sought refuge in the 
strong, shielding arms and buried his 
face against the broad, outstretched 
shoulder whose blue shirt pillowed his 
face. His ill-shapen peasant hat fell 
off unheeded when he was lifted clear 
of the ground as his protector stood 
erect. 

“Boys,” the miner announced, “I’m 
goin’ to take the little cuss. He looks 
good to me, and I’ve got plenty of room 
up at my place.” 

It was so like a decision that they 
felt called upon to nod acquiescence, and 
opened out for him as he marched away 
up the hillside to his cabin in the dull of 
the evening, picking his way around 
boulders and carrying the boy who was 
sans famille. They stood without a 
word until they saw his door open and 
close, and then turned again to each 
other. 

“Well I'll be hanged!” the agent said; 
and in this they concurred, finding great 
poverty of expression in such an un- 
usual combination of circumstances. Be- 
sides, they were not men of much 
speech. . 

The coming of Jean Guillot Lafayette 
acted as a damper on Holcomb that 
night, and in the huge log dance-hall 
the singing of the fiddles and strumming 
of the guitars failed to evoke the usual 
hilarity. Even the games beneath their 
shaded tin lamps were poorly patron- 
ized, and the gentlemen who dealt them 
and garnered much thrift thereby joined 
the group which listened to all the stage- 
agent had to impart. 

It was scant enough; merely that the 
boy had been handed over by the rail- 
way Officials at Los Angeles, together 
with what was left of his ticket and a 
letter of instruction which had been 
passed from hand to hand in the course 
of its travels until it was begrimed and 
stained by many thumb and _ finger 
marks. 

It was from the village curé oi “Mon- 
tigny sur Vingeanne,” wherever that 



































might be. Anyway, it was in France, 
which was a long way off and a land of 
chateaux and fashions and fair women. 
Something so very far away as to have 
seemed only within the realm of dreams 
until this piece of flotsam had come to 
wreck in the high hills as an actual, 
tangible link that such a country ex- 
isted in reality. 

It was a kindly letter, in which the 
good old priest bared a portion of his 
heart in telling of the love he had long 
felt for “the petit Jean, whom [I chris- 
tened, and whose mother, a very good 
femme of excellent family, I had the 
pleasure of burying.” 

They couldn't quite understand the 
use of the word “pleasure,” but passed 
it by as a slip of English. There was 
an undernote of vanity also in the naive 
statement that “he’s good English speak, 
because have not I, the curé of Mon- 
igny sur Vingeanne, him taught? I 
who have traveled far and been to An- 
gleterre”’ ? 

In this carefully worded epistle, too, 
much space was devoted to the virtues 
of Jean Guillot Lafayette, motherless 
for years and, worse yet, now fatherless. 


So it was they felt they knew the way- 
farer’s history well; but what to do 
with him? That was another question! 
Perhaps in the rude garish hall there 
were yearning hearts beneath painted 
faces which would have clutched ea- 
gerly for such guardianship, but they 


never had the opportunity. Some one 
suggested they should ail “chip in” for 
the boy’s support ; but the collection was 
never taken. 

Up in the cabin on the hill the arrival 
had sobbed himself to sleep in Ken- 
dall’s arms long before the moon came 
up, and the camp had lost some of its 
interest and turned back to older ways 
in response to the seductive clicking of 
the roulette-balls and the strident invi- 
tation of the strings. Even in the 
shadow of distress it was neither fit- 
ting nor natural that cverything should 
a halt because of an unwonted 


happ« ning’. 


come to 


But Andy Kendall didn’t come down 
rom his cabin that night, nor was he 
thinking of the morrow’s work and his 
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“diggings,” the most prosperous of all, 


where twenty men answered his beck 
and call and tore for him from the earth 
the scales of potent gold. He sat on 
his threshold, totally unconscious of the 
softened music of the dance-hall in the 
flat below, and in the wreaths of smoke 
from his pipe built castles around Jean 
Guillot Lafayette. 

When the sun approached in the 
morning and by its call awoke the 
thrumming life of the hills, Andy tip- 
toed from his bunk, and with stentori- 
ous splutterings washed his face in the 
tin basin just outside the cabin-door. 

He was interrupted by a foreign sal- 
utation, “Bon jour, monsieur,’ and on 
peering up through the cascade of soapy 
water, which rivuleted from the brown 
mop of hair across his eyes, beheld his 
guest. 

“Hello, young feller,” he returned, 
with a kindly grin. “Feelin’ better, are 
you? That’s a good boy.” 

And then, his nose rubbed to a shi- 
ning ruddiness by the aid of a coarse 
towel, he refilled the basin and extended 
a homely invitation for its use. He 
whistled as he busied himself frying 
crisp the long slices of bacon for their 
morning meal, and laughed when he 
discovered Jcan watching in open- 
mouthed amazement the deftness with 
which he threw huge flapjacks into the 
air, turning and dexterously catching 
them in mid-flight as they fell. 

“Eet ees vaire clevaire,” remarked 
Jean in frank admiration. ‘Monsieur is 
un bon prestidigitator. He is what you 
calla zhugglure. Eh, is it not so? Trés 
bien!” 

Once again Kendall broke into a 
great hearty laugh, but it failed to pro 
voke so much as a smile from the grave- 
eyed exile who merely looked aston- 


ished. They sat down to their break- 
fast together, and the boy answered 


questions with no abatement of serious- 
ness. Apparently he was studying the 
problem of this new life into which un- 
kind Fate had thrown him, and coming 
toa conclusion. When his sparing meal 
was finished he drew his shoulders up 
with an inimitable little shrug of rare 
elegance and began: 
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“Monsieur—ah—pardon—I do _ not 
know your name?” 

“Kendall. Andy -Kendail,”’ the miner 
rejoined, staring at his strange inter- 
locutor with his open mouth pursed 
into something approaching a whistle 
of astonishment, while his gray eyes 
twinkled humorously. 

“Ah, merci! Monsieur Andahkendal, 
I am now sans famille. I must the 
work get. The good curé’’—and here 
his eyes suddenly filled with moisture at 
abruptly recalled memories of home— 
“the good curé said to me when I the 
long voyage start: ‘Jean, my leetle son, 
remember zis: You must always pay 
as you go. Eet ees a long journay you 
take, all through your life eet ees a long 
journay. Sometimes the way ees hard; 
but, mon cher, you must always pay as 
you go; even if through your nose.’ ’ 

He paused and bravely blinked away 
the gathered tears, while the miner 
coughed loudly to conceal his own 
strangely intermingled desires to laugh 
and cry. 

“Yes,” he 
now ?” 

“T am without family and must pay 
as I go,” was the response in the same 
precise English. 

“Don’t you worry about that! You 
are goin’ to live with me. You dont 
have to work. You're to be my son, 
and——” 

“But eet ees not my fathaire you are,” 
interrupted his guest, with a slight tone 
of wistfulness, ““and—and I must pay as 
I go.” 

Plainly Jean was declining adoption, 
although it appeared attractive. Big 
Andy made no reply but ate steadily, 
lifting his eyes between mouthfuls to 
stare in kindly fashion at the boy who 
gave an equally frank and unabashed 
inspection to his host. 

“Don’t you like me, young feller?” 
Kendall asked as he folded his arms and 
leaned dangerously far back on the rear 
legs of his wooden stool. 

Jean Guillot Lafayette slowly and 
with exactitude made parallel rows with 
his knife, fork and spoon across his 
plate, daintily wiped his fingers on the 
borders of his somewhat soiled hand- 





questioned, ‘‘and what 
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kerchief and folded and placed it in his 
pocket before answering: 

“Yes, Monsieur Andahkendal, I lak 
you vaire much. You are vaire big and 
kind; but—you eat the food wiz your 
knife.” 

There were great condemnation and 
reproof in his tone. Andy’s arms un- 
folded, and his chair resumed its nor- 
mal position on the floor while he gaped 
in open-mouthed astonishment at his 
monitor. Then with a shriek of amuse- 
ment he doubled over the table. The 
boy, with the utmost gravity, as though 
fascinated by the widely open mouth 
and firm, white teeth, scrutinized him 
until he gained self-control and assumed 
a look of contrition, 

“Do you think, General Lafayette,” 
he said, “that if I were to stop knife- 
gobbling and try to be civilized again, 
you could conscientiously adopt me as a 
father ?” 

And Jean Guillot, after inquiring the 
exact definition of the unknown term, 
agreed that he would consider such a 
possibility, but politely added that he 
thought it might take some time to 
reach a conclusion. A strange dormant 
wisdom of fatherhood must have taught 
the big miner the right road to the lit- 
tle foreign heart which held him aloof 
and refused to enshrine him in a dead 
man’s place, for from that minute he no 
longer urged the plan of adoption but 
treated with Jean Guillot on a different 
basis. He negotiated with him as a 
man, only the twinkling of his eyes be- 
traying his discovery of humor in the 
situation. 

“I’m a trifle short of help,” he an- 
nounced. ‘Now, you say you want to 
pay as you go. Well, I'll give you a 
chance; I'll hire you.” 

Jean Guillot became all attention, and 
with an unsmiling face watched him. 

“T want to hire a man to carry water 
to the miners, and if you think you’re 
strong enough I'll give you the job.” 
“Job? Job? What ees eet you would 


give me? What you call ‘job’, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“It’s a—er—a situation. Employ- 
ment.” 

“Ah! Trés bien!’ 
























“And T’ll pay you an ounce a month, 
and you’re to live here with me.” He 
fathomed the look of perplexity and ha- 
stened to explain. “An ounce of gold 
is—let me see—I think it’s about a hun- 
dred francs of your money, unless I’ve 
clean forgot all I learned when I was 
a kid.” 

The boy’s eyes slowly opened until 
they were very big and round, and then 
relaxed into such a smile of delight that 
they were almost shut. It was a for- 
tune, and the engagement was closed. 
And thus a water-carrier was installed 
into the workaday life of the Jumper 
Mine, which at first created much 
amusement for the rough but good- 
hearted gang who worked it. 

True, the creek, clear and limpid and 
cool, ran directly through the ground 
and nearly always within reach; but 
when the situation was explained the 
men went athirst rather than cause grief 
and disappointment by declining to 
drink from the bright tin pail. If they 
resorted to the brook it was surrepti- 
tiously, and no one could ever forget 
the look of anguish in the carrier’s eyes 
when he discovered this breach of eti- 
quette; but he said nothing, for he was 
entirely undemonstrative and all of life 
with him was a very serious business. 

In time he became “the general’ by 
common consent. It seemed so emi- 
nently fitting that a Lafayette should 
be a general, and nothing less. 

Once the general’s industrious legs 
grew tired and he succumbed to the in- 
viting shade of a big fir-tree which 
treacherously sang a song of the free 
winds and lulled him to sleep. It was 
hard to forgive himself for this lapse, 
and that night big Andy Kendall, smo- 
king his pipe and reading one of those 
rare treasures, a month-old newspaper, 
heard a few small, whimpering sobs 
from his helper’s bunk. 

He went over and knelt beside it, ten- 
derly reaching a long muscular arm 
across and drawing the general to him. 

“What is it, old man?” he said in a 
voice of unaccustomed softness, fancy- 
ing that desolation and homesickness 
were torturing his protégé. Perhaps 
they did have something to do with it. 
8 
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The little hands slid slowly up around 
his neck, and he felt his heart beat with 
sheer delight, but he did not speak be- 
cause he knew it was not the way. He 
bided his time until the general, sti- 
fling his sobs, vouchsafed an explana- 
tion. 

“You will me no longer like, Mon- 

sieur Andahkendal, because, because I 
went to what you call pound my dam 
ear.” 
And the big miner, shuddering with 
suppressed laughter, assured him with 
many caresses that sleep was no crime, 
but was considered a water-carrier’s in- 
alienable prerogative and, indeed, a 
part of his bounden duty. 

Andy Kendall underwent a_ subtle 
change after the arrival of the general. 
3efore then he had gambled as did all 
men of Holcomb. Before then he had 
been known to drink when in the mood, 
and had blithely danced when so in- 
clined ; but now the mellow green of the 
layout and he were strangers, he seemed 
immune from drouth, and danced no 
more. 

One speech of his, made but a day 
or two after the exile’s arrival, was long 
remembered. It was when some of the 
women of the dance-hall ventured to 
protest against his laying full claim to 
the boy whom many would have taken 
to satisfy the ever hungry mother love. 
They unwisely asked, with reckless 
taunts and ill-timed jeers, by what right 
he had taken the lad. 

“You want to know why I took him ?” 
he snarled, backing up against the log 
wall and defiantly staring around. “I 
did it because I’m fitter to care for him 
than any of you, or any man in this 
camp.” 

There was a lull when he spoke, and 
it was a strained and breathless inter- 
val of suspense. The man was aroused 
and destructive, and was not good to 
look upon. He was a dangerous thing 
and seemed for the minute like a lean 
eld wolf prepared to fight for his young. 
Those nearest drew back a little as he 
concluded: 

“IT took him, too, because I wanted 
him, and if there’s any man here wants 
to jump my claim let him speak up now 
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and we'll have it out. 
me God!” 

The challenge was so vicious that it 
went unanswered not only then, but 
from that time on; nor was it jested 
about, for even brave men do not wan- 
tonly trifle with ready death. His 
guardianship of the kithless one was 
thus established and undisputed. Be- 
sides, as a distraction, there came other 
babies to the camp; two of them—both 
tiny girls—the elder scarcely more than 
five years of age, who in soiled pina- 
fores rambled in and out among their 
mother’s tubs, made mud-pies on the 
dumps, and occasionally upset the tenor 
of the camp by getting lost. 

They were the offspring of a forlorn 
and dilapidated woman who introduced 
herself as the derelict of ‘Mike 
O’Shaughnessy, Hivin rist him, as good 
a la-ad as iver filled two shoes. A man, 
ivery inch of him, who hadn’t a strake 
of maneness in him as wide as the black 
of your finger-nail.” 

And “thim O'Shaughnessy _ kids” 
dropped into the life of Holcomb as 
completely as had the general; but the 
latter bestowed more attention on them 
than did any one else. 

Indeed, his little heart, with its bur- 
den of working responsibility, had 
longed for childish companionship, and 
with a gravely patronizing air he as- 
sumed a very paternal attitude toward 
the newcomers. 

He seemed never quite to understand 
them; but enjoyed them purely in his 
own way. He would keep a constantly 
watchful eye on them as he passed on 
his regular rounds between the spring 
where he replenished his pail and the 
broad belt of placer-ground where he al- 
leviated thirst; but nobody ever ob- 
served him at play with the O’Shaugh- 
nessys, as other children play, for he 
seemed too dignified and self-contained 
to indulge in the frivolities of ordinary 
frolic, and his enjoyment was apparent- 
ly that of looking at them and super 
vising their various architectural ef- 
forts. 

That they appreciated his interest was 
shown by the fact that they often trans- 
ferred whole castles of mud to his front 


We will, so help 
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door-step, and over them all Big Andy 
would step with solicitous care and a 
merry gleam of understanding in his 
eye. Only once in the long summer- 
time was the lad given a lecture. 

“General,” the miner said on that 
memorable evening, “what’s this the big 
O’Shaughnessy girl’s tellin’ round the 
camp about your killin’ a snake a few 
days ago? You ain’t never said any- 
thing to me about it.” 

Jean Guillot Lafayette shrugged his 
shoulders and turned his hands palms 
outward with an inimitable gesture, but 
declined to talk until Kendall insisted. 

“Eet was the evening in, Monsieur 
Andahkendal, and I follow the children 
up the gulch.” This with an air of 
bashfulness. “Hah! They stop quick- 
ly. So!” And here he demonstrated 
by jumping to the floor and fixing his 
eyes with dramatic fervor on a charred 
spot, whereat the miner, carried away 
by the recountal, also stared. 


“Z-z-z-z-r-r-r-r-rip!”’ the general’s 
R’s rolled quiveringly. “I r-r-run to 


them. Eet ees a vaire angry sairpent 
whose head move so!” Now his slender 
hand wove to and fro in distinct imita- 


tion of a rattler’s head. ‘I seize the 

stone! I hurl it thus! Voila! That 
We? 

ees all 


Andahkendall” sat for a 
long time studying as to how he might 
explain the danger and death that lay 
in the serpent with the “Z-z-r-r-rip” on 
his tail, administer reproof for such 
recklessness, but at the conclusion of his 
homily was shocked by the discovery 
that the general’s vocabulary, by camp 
contact, was becoming considerably en- 
larged. 

“Eet ees not Monsieur Andahkendal 
who would say to Jean Guillot Lafay- 
ette: ‘R-r-run away and let the sairpent 
eat the young ladies.’ No, no, no, no! 
He, the gr-r-rand monsieur would say” 

and here his voice assumed a great 
depth of hoarseness- —“ ‘See him in hell 
first, Jean; see him in hell!’ 

The admonishment took the form of 
a discourse against swearing. 

The general walking on 
moonlight nights, unaccompanied; and 
the miner, wondering at these peregri- 


“Nonsieur 


+ 


took to 





















nations, shadowed him only to observe 
that he strolled tentatively past the 
O'Shaughnessy cabin a few times, in 
the manner of a love-sick swain, and 
then, satisfied that all was well, returned 
nonchalantly to his home and accus- 
tomed seat before the big fireplace, 
which now roared its cheer in the crisp 
nights of fall. But the general never 
told of his adventures and rarely talked 
of himself. 

It remained for the days of early win- 
ter to bring about the general’s most im- 

.portant move and display his prompt- 
ness of action. It was when the Widow 
O'Shaughnessy, seized by sudden heart- 
failure, fell to the floor between her 
tubs, abandoning them forever in the 
great and last relinquishment. It was 
Jean to whom the frightened babes ap- 
pealed, and for once he dropped his pail 
and ran as fast as his little brown legs 
would carry him to the tiny cabin; and 
then, awed and stilled, and with startled 
eyes, returned to Big Andy. 

The miner in turn hurried to the 
cabin, followed by others, and the camp 
women laid out for burial the first 
woman to occupy the cemetery at the 
foot of the shielding pines. The camp 
women also gave housing to the weep- 
ing and wondering little girls and, on 
the following day, kept them away from 
the trying scene when the widow was 
gently yielded to the fragrant earth 
vhich enfolded her in its breast after dll 

ier years of work and worry and weari- 

The general beside the 

grave, calm and unemotional, watching 
with his unfathomable eyes the funeral 
whose significance he fully grasped. 

With the others he returned to work, 

but in an unusual mood of listlessness, 
and finally, as the day waned, disap- 


ness. stood 


peared. The night came and the sluices 
stopped. The lights glowed from the 
cabin windows, and all the dance-hall 





gan its callous whining. The 
noon came peering over the tops of 
he silent, impassive forcsts which bor 
lered Holcomb, lifted above them until 


transmuted the snow planes of the 
peaks into fields of diamonds which 
gleamed in splendid solitude, and then 
alarm was given by one of the 
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women. The little girls were lost—had 
disappeared from the cabin where they 
had been left alone for a brief time, and 
could not be found. 

Everywhere they searched, even to 
the new-made mound out beneath the 
shadowy pines, but without result. The 
camp was in a turmoil of anxiety. Andy 
Kendall, returning from a late trip to 
his sluices, joined in the quest but with 
no more success than the others, and at 
last went to his cabin to secure a lan- 
tern. 

In the doorway of his abode he dis- 
covered the general who, calm and 
imperturbable, was standing with some- 
thing foreign in his attitude, some unac- 
customed pose of independent deter- 
mination. The miner’s quick eye noted 
the change. It was the first time he had 
ever him with his hands in his 
pockets and a suggestion of a swagger. 
He started hurriedly away with the 
lighted lantern, and then, in quick in- 
spiration closely akin to divination, 
whirled abruptly at the foot of the steps 
and faced the boy. 

“Jean,” he asked in a tone of unusual 
peremptoriness, “do you know where 
the little O'Shaughnessy girls are?” 

The general paused for a moment be- 
fore answering, which hesitancy was 
also marked by his guardian; then, with 
slow grace, shrugged his shoulders un- 
til the right one was elevated almost to 
his ear and answered very truthfully: 

“Yes, monsieur, I have them.” 

The lantern dropped from Big Andy’s 
hand to extinguishment, while its globe 
went tinkling away over the rocks in a 
cascade of slivered glass and he started 
to say: “Well, I'll be then 
thought better of it. Right well he 
knew Jean Guillot Lafayette. 

“Would you mind telling me, old 
nan,” he said, with kindly condescen- 
sion, “where they are?” 

Again the general considered for an 
instant, and then gravely beckoned the 
miner inside. He took the sputtering 
candle from the rough pine table, tip- 
toed to his own bunk, carefully de- 
posited it on the edge, shielded the wa- 
vering flame with one tiny hand, and 


seen 
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with the other gently drew back the 
outer blanket. 

Soundly sleeping beneath, with their 
hair done up in rough little. pigtails, 
clad in their white nighties and clasped 
in each other’s arms, were “thim 
O’Shaughnessy kids.” 

Big Andy Kendall took one look and 
ran out of the cabin and down the trail 
shouting to all he met: “I’ve found 
‘em! I’ve found ’em! No need to look 
any farther.” And when the searchers 
clustered around him with many ques- 
tions he explained that the missing ones 
were then in his cabin, and that he 
would “take care of ‘em all right 
through the night.” 

“No, you don’t,” he gruffly admon- 
ished one or two of the women who 
started in that direction. ‘No need of 
you goin’ up there at all. I’m big 
enough to watch out for a couple of 
kids without any assistance.” 

Some of them grumbled for a- few 
minutes and then, habit resuming, 
turned to the dance-hall, whose hilari- 
ous music, swaying lamps and clinking 
bar soon brought forgetfulness of all 
else. 

The miner tramped slowly up the hill 
to where the general was still standing 
quietly on the threshold, went in, closed 
the door quite softly, hung his white hat 
on a peg, and replenished the logs in 
the fireplace before speaking. 

“Jean,” he said, “you brought them 
here?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“What are you 
them?” 

“Keep them, monsieur,” he responded 
with the utmost gravity, seating him- 
self on the low stool which had been 
made for his especial benefit and watch- 
ing the sparks that went roaring up 
the blackened vault. 

Big Andy waited for a moment and 
then ventured another question: 

“How will you care for them?” 

“On ze money I make—my hundaird 
franc. Eet ees a fortune, une bonne 
fortune.” He turned to the big man, 
peered across the vivid pathway of light 
from the blazing logs, and then with 


to do with 


goin’ 
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great wistfulness continued: “I, Jean 
Guillot Lafayette, am sans famille. I 
shall adopt a famille. I shall work 
vaire hard for them.” 

“And leave me, Jean?” Andy spoke 
very softly and with a curious, falter- 
ing note of bitter heart-break in his 
voice; some tone suggesting grievous 
disappointment that he who so loved the 
boy should not be taken into considera- 
tion. 

He had tried, he said to himself, God 
knew he had tried to win this love and 
had wooed it with care; but it had al- 
ways been elusive and unyielding. Even 
now, after all these months, he was but 
second in the exile’s affections and the 
barrier seemed unbreakable. He bent 
suddenly forward and leaned his fore- 
head upon his hand, shielding his eyes 
from the dancing glare of the flames. 

For the first time since they had met 
each other the boy crept over to him 
unasked, forced himself on the waiting 
knee and clasped his arms around the 
weather-beaten neck. 

“Monsieur,” he whispered as if afraid 
to voice his secret aloud, “I want them 
vaire bad; but I could not you leave 
even for them; because I luf you vaire 
much.” 

Big Andy Kendall hugged him almost 
fiercely and gulped out: ‘Well, gen- 
eral, you don’t have to leave me. You’re 
my little boy, and if you’re hankerin’ 
after ’em you can have the little girls. 
We'll take care of ’em, me and you, 
and welcome. But I suppose,” he said 
as an afterthought, following an interval 
in which they held each other very tight- 
ly, “that the whole blamed camp’ll say 
I’ve started an orphan asylum.” 

The barrier was demolished now for- 
ever, and they found that, after all, they 
were very dear to each other. And as 
the general for the first time snuggled 
into Andy’s arms to sleep he turned 
drowsily over, and in his great happi- 
ness whispered: 

“Ah, mon pére, I am no longer savs 
famille. Ees eet not, Monsieur Andah- 
kendal, what zey call godem good to 
have a famille?” 

And Big Andy Kendall, smothering 
a chuckle and omitting rebuke, agreed. 


























HE gate stood open, 
the door stood open. 





The hour was _half- 
past eleven, the morn- 
ing glorious and 
promising a day of 
the brightest for Lon- 
don. The door stood 
open, the gate stood open. 

Derwent came to an abrupt pause and 
cast a searching glance round. Satis- 
fied that no one watched him he gazed 
into the hall, breaking into a good-na- 
tured chuckle as he did so. On the hat- 
rack hung an overcoat of exquisite 
build. Derwent stepped quickly, quiet- 
ly in, took the coat from its peg and 
threw it over his arm and, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, was on the pavement 
again. Laughing to himself he made 
his way to the nearest Underground 
Railway station and took a first-class 
ticket to Charing Cross. 

When the train entered the station 
Derwent passed along the carriages till 
he came to a compartment in which was 
no passenger. This he entered, and 
when the train started he proceeded lei- 
surely to examine the pockets of his 
newly acquired garment. These proved 
to be empty excepting only the inside one. 
From this he drew forth a gorgeous 
thing which, on examination, turned 
out to be no less a matter than an invi- 
tation for that very September evening 
to a reception to be held at the ancient 
headquarters of civic life of London, 
the Guildhall. The Right Honorable 





the Lord Mayor of London, supported 
by lesser dignitaries of the Corporation, 
requested the presence of the represen- 
tative of the Daily Gazette, so an- 
Derwent 


nounced this gorgeous card. 
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took off his silk hat and ran the palm 
of his hand over hair as black and 
shiny as the nap of the hat he had re- 
moved. 

“The Guildhall!” he chuckled. 
ancient, honorable, prehistoric Guild- 
hall! Before to-day members of my ex- 
cellent guild have had their presence 
there exacted, but it was the police- 
court section of the place to which they 
were bidden. They were presented to 
the lord mayor, and his worship, or 
whatever they call him when he is in 
his robes, led many of them a pretty 
dance. It is quite time our guild, much 
more ancient than any in London town 
whatever may be thought of its morals, 
had its turn to call the music and let 
others do the dancing.” 

Derwent, not yet thirty years old, was 
a man of magnificent stature and un- 
conquerable good humor, lusty and full 
of laughter, yet a thief. His forte he 
knew was burglary pure and simple, 
but of an ambitious order; all his “jobs” 
were well planned in carefully selected 
places, and he saw to it that each in- 
sured a suitable reward so that the ne- 
cessity for frequent burglaries was ob- 
viated. He recognized that each stroke 
of business carried its individual dan- 
gers, and that the danger was as great 
let the reward be little or big. No one 
understood this better than he, yet he 
was inflicted with irresistible impulses 
to do ridiculous things at times. Al- 
though he never ceased to laugh at him- 
self, these impulses compelling him to 
commit trivial robberies frightened him. 
Nevertheless, he found himself quite 
unable to refrain when the throes of 
cupidity seized upon him. Hitherto all 
his doings had been successful; he was 
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not so much as a suspect, but he dreaded 
the little things—and laughed. 

Charing Cross reached, Derwent 
made direct to that region of respectable 
flats and chambers, Clements Inn. An 
elevator sped him to the third floor of 
one of the red-brick buildings, a thin 
steel key admitted him to his cozy 
chambers. He tossed the stolen over- 
coat carelessly upon a table and pro- 
ceeded to address it. 

“Confound you, what am I to do with 
you now that I have you? You do not 
stay in these diggings, that’s as certain 
as that flamingoes do not wear boots. 
Out you go, but how? I can’t pitch you 
out of the window as I would like to do. 
I can't dispose of you in pawn or at 
second-hand shop without running ten 
thousand times the risk I care to run. I 
can’t. burn you without attracting the 
attention of every one possessed of a 
nose. Now, what am [ to do with you? 
Answer me that, if you please.” 

One rule of Derwent’s to which he 
made no exception was that nothing il- 


legally come by remained in his rooms 
for even so long as one night; indeed, 
seldom did the proceeds of a theft so 
much as enter his flat. 

He was known in the Inn as a young 
Australian with a competency, small but 


such an 
well-ordered 


entertaining 


quite sufficient for one of 
uberant disposition and 
life. He took pride in 

those friends he had made, most of 
whom occupied chambers in the sur- 
rounding buildings of the ancient Inn. 
Of necessity, therefore, his rooms were 
furnished with legitimately procured 
things purchased with the proceeds of 
illegitimately procured things. As he 
stood there gazing at the coat an idea 
flashed across his brain. 

“Give it to charity! Charities fatten 
on inconveniences. Now it is the mil- 
lionaire’s millions; again it is the rob- 
ber’s superfluous overcoats. You go to 
charity, my bright and beautiful coat, 
and may you do good!” 

He seized a sheet of plain paper, and 
with his left hand, which penned quite 
a different character from his right, he 
wrote: 


exX- 


From one who loves the Poor. 
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Placing this in a pocket, he did up 
the coat in brown paper and address- 
ing a label, “Salvation Army Headquar- 
ters, Victoria Street, City,” made his 
way through the back till he 
came to Holborn. Here he hailed the 
first common carrier that passed, and 
parted with the parcel and a shilling, 
Strolling back to his flat, he mused: 

“That overcoat’s account is now open. 
It is debtor to one shilling in cash and 
a certain indefinite risk to me, and cred- 
itor to one invitation to a lord mayor’s 
reception. At the moment I do not 
know but that the balance is on the 
wrong side of the ledger, for a shilling 
is a shilling, but what a lord mayor’s 
invitation may be is quite uncertain. 
I'll see how the account tots up later.” 

Seated once more in his rooms, his 
thoughts occupied themselves with the 
prospects of the night. 

“What does the name of the Guild- 
hall bring to my mind? First and fore- 
most visions of City cheer, visions of 
City excess, visions of affluence, not 
without a tinge of vulgar flaunting but 
real affluence nevertheless, an excess of 
display yet the display genuine. Over 
the aristocratic West End of London 
there broods a _ foglike suspicion of 
paste; in the plebeian, commercial City 
of London diamonds are diamonds. 
May the gods ever bless the genuine and 
vulgar in preference to the spurious and 
refined, say I. There will be jewels at 
the Guildhall on fat wives of fat mer- 
chants.” [He rubbed his hands together 
and chuckled. 

When the time came for him to take 
cab to the Guildhall he stood forth 
dressed in irreproachable style. His in- 
structions to his tailor had been ‘Make 
‘em fit like a convolvulus in estivation,” 
and the tailor, who knew not botany, 
answered: “I’ll see to that, sir,” and 
proceeded to see to it. No coarse term 
of hard labor had scaled Derwent’s 
hands: his cheeks were ruddy from 
much good living and good nature, and 
his expression frank yet humorous. 

Arriving at the Guildhall he gave up 
the stolen invitation to an attendant, left 
his overcoat and hat in the cloak-room, 
and entered a large reception-room. 


streets 
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A queue of people, aglow with the 
glory of their distinction, shuffled and 
sagged toward a dais whereon was the 
Lord of London, a delightfully dignified 
elderly gentleman, in all his ephemeral 
splendor. Derwent saw that presenta- 
tion was optional, and he elected to fore- 
go the honor. He stood among a crowd 
of onlookers, his hands shoved deep in 
his pockets, and he chuckled: “This is 
better than a pantomime, for here the 
fairy godmothers are real, although the 
majority of them seem to weigh two 
hundred pounds.” 

Derwent ran his eye along the queue. 
Such well-fed people! So self-satisfied, 
so complacent, so healthy, so well- 
groomed! “This is indeed the City,” he 
said to himself, “the City rich in flesh- 
pots.” Gems sparkled and scintillated ; 
the queue glistened like a terrestrial 
Milky Way. The tips of Derwent’s fin- 
gers tingled until he was forced to dig 
into the palms of his hands. After some 
ten minutes of this he turned to ex- 
plore. 

In three large rooms Derwent found 
gay throngs already hard at dancing to 
the music of bands. The floors were 
crowded with the dancers, yet so great 
was the number of guests that many 
couples lined the walls or strolled about 
as he himself was doing. On every one 
Derwent beamed good-naturedly. In 
another room he found a concert in 
progress, and in still other rooms guests 
sauntered about examining the pictures 
which the City has had the taste to ac- 
quire through many days. 
into the crypt, and 

re came upon a spacious refresh- 

nt-bar where even at this early hour 

n were taking their wine. After a 

lass of champagne he strolled back to 
one of the ballrooms, and taking up a 
favorable position, watched the dancers 
float past to the tintinnabulation of a 
riangle. Occasionally a more than usu- 
ly attractive face or figure witched his 


He descended 


1 
glances, but only for a second. 


His eyes 
the gems. It seemed to him 
that the music and motion accentuated 
their brilliancy. 

On a sudden Derwent found himself 
confronted by an elderly gentleman who 


were for 
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wore a gorgeous chain of office about 
his neck and down his bosom. The 
newcomer’s face glowed with compla- 
cent prosperity; one could tell at a 
glance that the gilded distinction was 
good in his eyes. Smiling genially, he 
said: 

“IT see you are not dancing.” 

“No, unfortunately,” Derwent 
swered in his pleasantest tones. 

“Too bad, too bad. Young man like 
you! When I was your age! Ah!” 

They both laughed. 

“T do dance, you know, and IT like it, 
but the fact is 1 do not know a soul 
here, so am rather out of it as far as 
getting partners is concerned.” 

“We'll soon put that right for you, 
my boy, we'll soon put that right. We 
of the Guildhall are used to entertain- 
ing strangers from all parts of the 
world ; and to seeing that they get part- 
ners as well. May I ask your name?” 

“Cunningham,” promptly answered 
Derwent, this being the name he always 
gave when transacting business that 
could not be considered altogether above 
suspicion. 

“Cunningham? | 
Are you-—” 

“T am a writer of stories,” interrupted 
the unblushing Derwent, the press in- 
vitation which had admitted him unwit- 
tingly influencing him in his sudden ne- 
cessity of choosing a profession. 

“An author? Quite a famous call- 
ing; quite an honorable calling, I am 
sure. Why, I see some of ’em have 
been getting knighted along with the 
best of our sheriffs, they have, indeed.” 

“Oh, some of us manage to get into 
reasonably good company on occasions. 
I am here, for instance.” 

‘And I am glad you are here.” The 
citizen of London placed his fat hand on 
the young man’s arm. “And I’m glad 
I’m here, for I think I,'can put you 
in the way of finding a partner or two. 
My daughter—we all help at the Guild- 
hall, you must know—my daughter may 
be able to give you a turn or two, and 
perhaps pass you on, if I may use such 
a term. My name is Constable, not on 
the force, if you please’—he laughed 
heartily at a many-times-proved joke— 


an- 


know the name. 
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“John Constable, not unknown in the 
City. We all help at the Guildhall. We 
try to make our guests comfortable and 
happy while they are with us, for we of 
the Guildhall are a happy family.” 

In a conspicuous corner of one of the 
ballrooms sat a group of City dames 
radiating satisfaction abroad and gor- 
geously attired. Toward this group 
genial Mr. Constable made his way, fol- 
lowed by Derwent, delighting in the 
adventure ; and soon the handsome ras- 
cal found himself being introduced to 
spacious Mrs. Constable as “Mr. Cun- 
ningham, the well-known author, my 
dear.” 

The good lady distinctly remembered 
reading one of Mr. Cunningham’s nov- 
els, and of enjoying it so much; but un- 
fortunately, for the moment, the title of 
the book had slipped her memory. 
Turning in unison with his host, Der- 
went found himself face to face with a 
girl whose beauty fairly took his breath 
away. She was tall, almost as tall as 
Derwent himself, so tall, indeed, that it 
was only her perfect proportions which 
saved her from appearing ungainly. 
Health glowed upon her cheeks, her jet- 
black hair rolled in one brilliant billow 
from her tall, white forehead; her eyes 
sparkled with animation, and she stood 
there with a well-balanced poise which 
the young man likened to a hockey atti- 
tude. A partner in the waltz then be- 
ing danced bowed himself into oblivion, 
evidently having reached the limit of 
his stamina, while the girl was still 
fresh and eager. 


“Mr. Cunningham, my 


daughter. 
Lucy, dear, just in time to meet Mr. 
Cunningham, the famous author.” 
Derwent was smitten at a glance. He 
dearly loved the flourishing and buoyant. 
“T hope I am not too late for a dance, 


Miss Constable. I can believe that 
every gentleman present has sought the 
honor.” 

“My program is full,” replied the girl 
in very matter-of-fact tones, but the 
glance she flashed at Derwent told him 
that his compliment had not passed un- 
noticed. 

“Let me see your card, Lucy, dear. 
Let me run my eye over it. I prom- 
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ised to fix you up, Mr. Cunningham, 
and fix you up I shall. Who is S. C.?” 

“Mr. Collins, father.” 

“What! Collins? Where is he? I'll 
talk to him like a Dutch uncle. Off 
he goes, and I'll stand him a glass of 
champagne while you two are having 
his dance. Write your name in this 
place, Mr. Cunningham. Write it in 
full, for I know my daughter will be 
proud to have your autograph. Good 
of me? Not a bit of it. I’m here to 
make matters pleasant for strangers. 
We all help at the Guildhall, you know.” 

“Mr. Bartle’s name is farther down 
on the program, father,” the girl said. 

“Bartle? You would like his name 
taken off, eh? I don’t know as I care 
to place myself under obligations to Mr. 
Bartle.” 

“And I’m certain I do not want tc 
dance with him,” said the daughter de- 
cidedly. 

“Oh, very well, Lucy, 
chance it. Here’s another space for 
your name, Mr. Cunningham. Now 
I’ve given you a start. You are young, 
and will manage to keep going, I have 
no fear. I'll hope to see you later.” 

The genial man vanished, no doubt 
to make matters pleasant for some other 
stranger. The City of London is the 
abiding-place of practical hospitality. 

The equally genial young man re- 
mained. He lost no time in addressing 
himself to Lucy Constable. 

“Tt occurs to me that this is a little 
informal,” he began apologetically. 

“T hope it does not give your sense of 
propriety too great a shock,” she inter- 
rupted. 

“Mine? Oh, dear, no! There is lit- 
tle danger of shocking me.” 

“If father and I have not succeeded I 
should say there is little danger.”’ 

“Now, Miss Constable, you are doing 
your best to twist my meaning. I will 
not let you. What I wish to say is that 
this is a new experience to me and a de- 
lightful one. I might be taking a part 
in a fairy-tale. I rush in just in the nick 
of time to rescue a beauteous lady from 
a terrible ogre in the shape of Mr. Bar- 
tle, not to mention Mr. Collins.” 

“You would be a success in the 


dear. I'll 
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Guildhall set, Mr. Cunningham. We 
are said to be such a matter-of-fact 
lot and so susceptible to flattery.” 

“To be sure you are nothing of the 
sort. How could any one be matter- 
of-fact in such surroundings? This 
grand old hall, these colored lights, the 
enthralling music, the enchanting jew- 
els, the lovely ladies—it is a scene from 
Aladdin.” 

“T think I have heard ‘The Forty 
Thieves’ mentioned in connection with 
the City oftener than Aladdin,” said the 
girl, whose father had no connection 
with company-promoting. Derwent, 
however, was not to be put off his 
theme. ; 

“You cannot be other than imagina- 
tive people here, and that you are amia- 
ble I have experience. For instance, it 
must be a great trial to you to make 
room on your program for the heaven 
knows who that drops in from the heav- 
en knows where at heaven knows what 
time, wanting a dance. To satisfy such 


an one is true amiability.” 


“It is a habit. I am used to it by this 
time. As father says: ‘We all help at 
the Guildhall.’ Father’s delight is to 
find a stranger who is not dancing. It 
gives father a chance to pour out hos- 
pitality. He pounces upon the poor 
man, and marches him round the room 
till they find me. Then the man is com- 
pelled to dance whether or no. I must 
say that some of them do so with all 
the cheerfulness of a bear on hot plates.” 

“T do not know how my dancing may 
compare with a bear’s, but I will back 
myself to beat the bear in cheerfulness 
on this occasion at least, Miss Consta- 
ble,” laughed Derwent. 

Derwent gazed upon the girl in the 
greatest admiration. Her loveliness, 
her frankness appealed to him, and a 
certain subtle sporting spirit was hers, 
the spirit of the adventurous which has 
increased so noticeably among the girls 
of modern England, and which in many 
cases is so bewitching. 

“T hope father succeeds in finding Mr. 
Bartle in time to tell him what has hap- 
pened. It is awkward when father fails 
to find some one whose name he has 
scored off my program.” 
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“I think between the two of us we 
can succeed in beating off even Mr. 
Bartle.” 

“Oh! I never fight. I always refer 
the wronged one to father. He man- 
ages to fix matters up some way or 
other. I always think it fortunate for 
father that the day of the duel is past. 
But—we all help at the Guildhall.” 

At this moment a pompous man, well 
past middle age, and with shining bald 
head, appeared, and led away the 
charming Miss Constable. Derwent 
gazed after them for a few seconds and 
then made his way to the crypt for a 
glass of wine. 

The time came and Derwent whirled 
Lucy Constable out upon the polished 
floor to the pulsations of a waltz. Be- 
low in the crypt, while waiting for this 
moment, he had grown to look upon 
himself as quite a distinguished guest— 
a good man among the good. The lit- 
tle matter relating to another fellow’s 
overcoat was for the time forgotten. 
However, this self-deception did not last 
long. As he floated the glorious girl 
round and round the room a diamond 
darted splinters of brilliant fire into his 
eyes. The gem lay in the heart of a 
gold pansy pinned to the shoulder-strap 
of his partner, and like a drop of purest 
dew flashed out upon the room. In size 
it was not at all remarkable, but Der- 
went, an expert in such matters, saw 
that it was of purest water and of rela- 
tively great value. The very thing to 
secure! So easily nipped off, so quickly 
secreted, so comfortably disposed of, so 
valuable ! 

As he whirled the girl languidly 
round and round his dark eye began to 
flash to the flash of the diamond. The 
old itch of desire for possession came 
upon him until his fingers twitched as 
though attacked by some nervous dis- 
order. The smile on his face broad- 
ened as the struggle to restrain himself 
increased. 

“Not yet, not yet,” he kept saying to 
himself. “It is too early to touch the 
thing. The gem will keep. Leave it, 
leave it.” Yet against the whole 
strength of his will his hand began 
stealthily to make its way up toward 
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those tantalizing scintillations. “You 
are an idiot to touch the thing so early, 
but—ah! now you have done it, so you 
must just make the best of it.” 

The waltz was done, the gem lay in 
his waistcoat pocket, and Derwent stood 
chatting with Lucy Constable. On a 
sudden he beheld her father making in 
great haste toward them. The honest 
man’s countenance bore the expression 
of one eager to tell startling news. For 
some moments he seemed unable to find 
tongue, standing in front of them rub- 
bing his hands together and beaming on 
all he knew. 

“Guess who we have here as a guest 
this evening?” he suddenly demanded. 

“°Oo!” gasped Mrs. Constable, in 
her anxiety to hear the news letting fall 
the first “h’’ she had slipped this eve- 
ning. ™ 

“Guess? 

“Royalty ?” 

“Royalty ? 
burglar! A burglar, my dear! 
who.” 

Mrs. Constable threw up her hands 
in consternation. 

“Whist! Not a word or you may 
alarm the people and spoil the evening. 
He walked in as saucy as you please, 
and is among us at this present blessed 
minute with his eyes, if not his hands, 
on all the finery in the room. That’s 
pleasant for the Guildhall, that is!” 

Mrs. Constable now placed her hands 
to her heart, and commenced to sway 
forward and back in her emotion. 

“A real burglar,” continued Mr. Con- 
stable. “It seems he walked into a 
house in Bedford Park and helped him- 
self to an overcoat belonging to a jour- 
nalist. Would you believe it, he has had 
the impertinence to use the invitation 
to this blessed dance which he found in 
the pocket! The rightful owner, al- 
though never dreaming that the thief 
would have the hardihood to turn up 
here, mentioned the matter, the invita- 
were examined, 
was the identi- 





Nothing so common. A 
That’s 


tions taken at the door 
and there, large as life, 
cal ticket.” 
“A thief!” gasped Mrs. Constable. 
“A thief all right enough, my dear. 
But we'll have ’im. 


He'll be presented 
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to the lord mayor in a way he won't 
relish, you take my word.” 

Characteristically Derwent could not 
bring himself at once to realize the seri- 
ousness of the situation. He found 
himself laughing at the many expres- 
sions of consternation on the faces 
which surrounded him. 

“This is a most interesting situation,” 
he said to his host. 

“We'll make it more interesting still 
when we catch the gentleman.” 

“T have no doubt you will. What 
plans have you made to catch him?” 

“Well, it just shows you! Truth is 
stranger than fiction, even though I say 
so to an author. The stolen invitation 
belonged to a man on the Daily Ga- 
zette, and, as luck would have it, the 
man who took up the invitations at the 
door happened to be a reader of the 
Gazette. Noticing the name of his par- 
ticular newspaper on the invitation, he 
had a good, square look at the bearer, 


and now says he would know him 
among a thousand. We've set him to 
watch at the cloak-room door. When 


the thief calls for his coat he'll hear 
of something to his disadvantage, you 
take my word.” 

“Yes, that arrangement would seem 
to meet the case fairly effectively ——” 

“Lucy, Lucy, where’s your brooch?” 
suddenly barked Mrs. Constable. 

Instantly glance and hand of the girl 
flew to the spot whereon should have 
reposed that precious diamond. It was 
gone. 

“Run, John, run and tell the police!” 
cried the distressed matron. “Don’t 
stand there staring like a fascinated hip- 


popotamus. The villain is at work 
among us. Oh, Lucy, Lucy! You 
should have taken greater care.” 

Lucy Constable said not one word. 


While her mother put handkerchief to 
and her father ambled off at a 
puffing pace to warn the police, the girl 


eyes 


stood motionles and continued to 
stand looking straight in front of her. 
Then slowly she turned her head and 


focused her glance upon the face of the 
young man who stood by her side. In 
the twinkling of an eye Derwent recog- 
nized that the girl guessed all. 














The two gazed on one another for 
some before Derwent’s brain 
told him what to say. 

“T am for your loss. You re- 
member as we waltzed catching in those 
curtains? It may be that the brooch 
was torn from you there. Let us go 
and see while your father is reporting 
the loss.” 

Giving her no time to reply, Derwent 
turned and bowed her toward the far 
end of the room. Without a word the 
girl accompanied him. Right well she 
knew that the curtain had interfered 
with her in no way. Her head, which 
she held high, made plain to her who 
had interfered, yet her heart refused to 
impeach one who had danced so well, 
and who had behaved so pleasantly, 
and, more than all, one whose acquaint 
ance she had made in so informal a 
manner. 

Derwent glanced more than once at 
the girl’s face as they walked side by 
side. These glances reassured him, at 
the same time telling him plainly the 
danger of attempting any policy of quib- 
ble with Lucy Constab! He knew she 
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sorry 


apie 
knew where the brooch had gone. 

“We shall find the brooch,” he said. 

“T think we will,” she answered, with- 
out looking in his direction. 

“May I pin it where it should not 
have been taken from?” 

“T will do that myself.” 

He handed her the jewel and she re- 
placed it on the shoulder-strap. 

“You do not think that [ intended to 

pate 
“What else think ?” 
“It was not my intention to keep it 
[ wished to make temporary use of it 
[ hoped to use it to renew the acquaint 
ance we have made this evening.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“T recognize that the chances of a 
further acquaintance are now ruined. 
Nevertheless, mine was a pretty plan, 
and should not have miscarried. I will 
tell you the plan I formed and you may 
judge. I was to find your brooch 
caught in my clothes to-night when I 
got home. I was to remember having 
seen you wearing it. I was then to as- 
certain your address, and at a conve- 


should I 
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nient hour to-morrow evening I was to 
call at your house to personally return 
the brooch to you. You were to be de- 
lighted at recovering your treasure and, 
to be sure, I was to be welcome. Alas! 
the ‘was’s’ have not come to pass. The 
scheme would have enabled me to re- 
new a most delightful acquaintance. 
That is why I took the brooch. It was 
a feasible scheme.” 

“Nore feasible than honest.” 

“T venture to say that others have re- 
sorted to darker strategy to gain the 
friendship of such a girl as you, Miss 
Constable.” 

Lucy Constable’s cheeks reddened 
just a little, and she found herself as 
it were, in spite of herself, strangely 
drawn in sympathy toward her com- 
panion who spoke in so sincere tones 
to her and laid even his doubtful deeds 
bare. Half in fear and half in hope she 
asked : 

“The overcoat ?” 

“T have sent the overcoat to its proper 
address. I took it from its peg for the 
adventure of the thing.” 

“T find that hard to believe.” 

“Do not trouble to believe; just take 
it as true.” 

He dropped his voice. 

“T have a favor to ask you.” 

“T know the favor. You do not need 
to ask it. I will say simply that I have 
found the brooch and will cast no 
picion on you.” 

“T had never any fear that you would. 
The favor I ask is of quite another sort. 
You have told me that you all help at 
the Guildhall. I am in need of help. 
Please sit down here.” 

Against her will she seated herself. 

“What is it you would ask?” 

“How am I to get away from 
Guildhall ?” 

“Get away?” 

“Yes, get away. You know this place 
better than I can ever hope to know it. 
How am I to get away from here with- 
out being detained as a thief. Since 
hearing the position of affairs from your 
father I have turned the situation over 
in my mind a thousand times without 
hitting upon a plan to get clear of this 
place.” 


sus- 


this 
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Over his face the smile still flickered, 
but his black eyes seemed to flare fire. 
His soul was in fear, his brain in a 
fever. He looked to the girl for safety. 

“How am I to get away?” he de- 
manded. 

“The danger is the cloak-room,” she 
said. 

“Yes. 
and hat.” 

“Why not send an 
them ?” 

Derwent shook his head. 

“Certain detection,” he said. “The 
appearance of an attendant with a 
guest’s check would excite suspicion in- 
stantly. Some other plan, please?” 

“If you are questioned can you not 
tell them what you have told me? They 
know only of the overcoat.” 

“They have set their minds on catch- 
ing a thief, and some one must be 
caught to satisfy them. I would sacri- 
fice my coat rather than be put to the 
inconvenience and delay, the danger of 
investigation. It is not the guilty alone 
who are found guilty, you know.” 

In sudden enthusiasm the girl spoke. 

“T have it! I think I have it! You 
can act?” 

“T have never tried.” 

“You can assume a part, of that I am 
convinced. You must now do so—a 
none too pleasant part. You must pre- 
tend to have taken too much wine. That 
will rescue you from your predica- 
ment?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tt is like this. I have heard father 
tell that occasionally a guest here takes 
too much wine and begins to be noisy. 
When this happens, the attendants slip 
him out by a private door, as, of course, 
it would never do to conduct a tipsy 
man through the dance-rooms. They 
get his coat for him and send him off 
in a cab.” 

Derwent 
flash. 

“That’s the information I needed. In- 
deed you do all help at the Guildhall. 
I see my way clear. How can I thank 
you, Miss Constable ?” 

Lucy Constable, too, started to her 
feet, but more as if in fright at what 


I cannot go without my coat 


attendant for 





was upon his feet like a 
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she had done and the part she had 
played in the evening’s business. Yet 
on her face was a flush which certainly 
looked much like a flush of triumph. 
Looking Derwent unflinchingly in the 
eye, she said: 

“We all help at the Guildhall, but~ _ 
usually not quite so much as I have to- 
night!” 

He held out his hand, but she did not 
take it. Withdrawing her gaze, she 
turned and walked slowly away. His 
eyes followed her majestic exit from 
his life. 

On his way to the refreshment-room 
Derwent slipped his cloak-room check 
behind the fronds of a giant fern. In 
rather loud tones he called for a glass 
of champagne. A moment after receiv- 
ing it the glass slipped from his fingers 
and shivered to splinters on the floor. 
The well-behaved people who sur- 
rounded him were struck aghast at see- 
ing a young man the worse for liquor 
under the hospitable roof of the Cor 
poration of London. Turning, Derwent 
half-tripped over a lady’s train. In- 
stantly an attendant stood by his side. 

“Another glass of champagne,” de- 
manded Derwent in a thick voice. 

“Yes, sir. This way, sir.” 

The waiter took his arm to pilot him 
behind the refreshment-counter. 

“The champagne is being served be- 
hind ’ere, sir.” 

Derwent allowed himself to be con- 
ducted “behind the scenes,” passing 
through a narrow door and landing in 
a chair in a private room. Three at- 
tendants stood by him. Rubbing his 
forehead vigorously, as though trying to 
awaken himself, he said: 

“I want to get to my hotel. 
you would call a cab. 
sleepy.” 

“Where is your cloak-room check ?” 
asked the man. 

Derwent languidly dipped fingers 
into his pockets one after another but 
without result. 

“Seem to have lost it,’’ he muttered. 
“Never mind. One of you let me have 
a cap and coat until to-morrow. Any- 
thing will do so long as you get me into 


I wish 
I feel deadly 














a cab. I'll send for my things in the 
morning. I must go to bed at once. 
Here’s a couple of sovereigns for your 
trouble and the loan of the coat.” 

“May we feel in your pockets for the 
check, sir?” . 

“Certainly. Drive ahead, but I am 
afraid I have dropped it.” 

No check was found, and after a 
short consultation a cap was clapped on 
Derwent’s head, an overcoat, much the 
worse for wear, slipped on him, and 
without more ado he was assisted into 
a cab, which seemed to be in waiting for 
such a case as his. 

“Great Central Hotel,” he muttered, 
giving the name of an hotel far from 
the quarter of the town where his flat 
awaited him, and off drove the cab. 

Having got within half a mile of the 
hotel, Derwent stopped the cab. 

“The air has done me good,” he said 
to cabbie as he stepped upon the curb, 
“and a walk from here to the hotel will 
put the finishing touches to me. Here's 
five shillings for you, and good night.” 

Cabbie said ‘“Thankee,” and crawled 
off, satisfied for once in his life. By 
way of unobtrusive streets Derwent 
doubled back to Clements Inn. He did 
not take the elevator, fearing that his 
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shabby coat and cap would be noticed ; 
but quickly, quietly mounting the stairs, 
entered his chambers. Flinging off coat 
and cap he stood, a great grin over- 
spreading his countenance. 

“That overcoat’s account is now 
closed,’ he said. “It would not look 
good in the eyes of an accountant: 
Debtor to one shilling to the carrier who 
took the stolen coat to the Salvation 
Army; two pounds to the waiters for 
these confounded clothes that they lent 
me; five shillings to the cabbie, and the 
loss of one handsome overcoat and one 
opera-hat left at the Guildhall. It will 
cost me at least another shilling to get 
rid of this shiny coat and frowsy cap. 
Creditor—what? Nothing? No, not 
nothing by any means. She was a glo- 
rious girl to have passed even so short 
a space of time as an hour with. Hang 
me if I would not run as great risk 
again, aye, willingly, for another hour 
of her company.” 

He ran his fingers through his black 
hair. 

“Lucy Constable is a glorious sight. 
I can compare her only to the view of 
the sky from the surface of Saturn— 
when all his rings and moons shine 
forth in a blaze of fire.” 





A FALLING STAR 


“A wish wished while a star falls will come true.”—OLD sAYING. 


HAT time the night lay sparkling o’er the world’s dark line, 
Nor waking wild bird called from out the wood, 
Upon the highest hill I wistful stood 
And cried unto the stars above the tallest pine: 


“Give my Love happiness!” 


What sleepless angel, wise 


And pitiful, beheld a heart’s desire, 


Broke heaven's laws to loose an answering fire, 
That swift, a trembling star slipped downward from the skies? 
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GOOD morning. Curse 
4 you!” said John Dela- 
field, with a nod. 
Luckily he was not 
within ear-shot of the 
gentleman to whom 
he extended such 
greetings, but the 
nods had been exchanged from far sides 
of a fat old hedge, superlatively well 
cut. The reason for the hostile saluta- 
tion was not apparent. Delafield had 
indeed been waiting an hour for it to 
appear. But it never got up very early, 
and the hour was barely ten now. “It” 
was Olivia Wheaton. 

Being safely out of hearing, Mr. 
Delafield elaborated his appraisal and 
condemnation of the gentleman walking 
so placidly about in the adjoining gar- 
den. “Confound your good looks and 
your fortune and your romantic ways! 
I wish you had never been born. 
Dropped the title of count, did you, and 
got yourself naturalized, did you? I 
wish you were in Thuringia or Croatia 
or any old place far enough away.” He 
pretended to be looking at the border of 
elaborately arranged foliage-plants that 
adorned the demarcation of the hedge, 
but with bent head he was in reality 
taking in every detail of the appearance 
of his rival. “Where did you get your 
damned airs of authority? Confound 
it, you frown about like Napoleon. 
Where does all your cursed money 








come from? Who is your tailor that 
can make your coat hang like a sartorial 
dream? Where did you get your m1 

terious look of sadness? And why the 


devil did you come to live next door to 
my Olivia?” 


on : << 











“Good morning, sir.” Apparently 
the voice of the hollyhock that caught 
him full on the shoulder. But Delafield 
would have known the voice had it is- 
sued from the bronze lips of a giant 


1 


Buddha. He turned almost gladly, 
I 


But even as he faced her, radiant in 
an energetic morning mood, his look 
darkened with a sudden suspicion. Al- 
most he glanced over the hedge to see 
if the other man were still in sight. 
“Did you come out for a glimpse of 
your romantic neighbor or to see an old 
friend, Olivia. 

“fT am far too young to have an old 
friend,” she answered, with a dazzling 
good humor ——— “And just 
why do you call Mr. Wallenhoff roman- 
tic?” She turned and looked in the di- 
rection of this individual as she said it, 
as if perhaps the justification of the de- 
scription could be seen at that distance. 
“Is there anything too romantic in com- 
ing out of one’s house in the nice new 
day, and taking a sniff at the nice new 
flo wers ?” 

“Before one goes to town in a nice 
new motor-car? Perhaps not. Plague 
take him! 

“T wonder.” Miss Wheaton deliber- 
ately said, “why you seem so prejudiced 
ainst a homeless stranger.” 

‘L’li tell you—but first [ am going to 
tell your father. I’m st tiff and old-fash- 


ag 





ioned and unromantic’—he brought 
down an emphasis on the word like the 
bang a he an argumentative fist on a 
nd I prefer to have your fa- 

ther’s permission to propose to you be- 
e you ve so much as an inkling 





im and laughed. 











“And are you going to leave me out 
here near this inflammable hedge, and 
this possibly contagious romanticism ?” 
Her eves regarded him fleetingly, and 
then considered the extremely well-tail- 
ored shoulders of Mr. Wallenhoff. 
“Do you know, I do so wonder about 
him. He looks important—-as if he 
must be somebody very especial. Yet 
if nobody knows anything about him! 
Perhaps he is some great nobleman 
forced by political pressure to exile 
himself. He is tremendously rich—so 
it can’t be that he has come to find an 
heiress. Then, too, he never seeks any 
acquaintances——-not even mine.” 

The lapels of Mr. Wallenhoff’s coat 
and extremely white waistcoat were un- 
der her scrutiny now as he turned 
around in the far end of the garden and 
came slowly back toward them. 

“Tlow perfectly he wears his clothes.” 
She sighed. “Yes, I suppose he is a ro- 
mantic figure, John.” This, with an air 
of granting a great favor in agreeing 
with him on this point. “At any rate, 
I spend most of my time thinking about 
him, and his encouragement is so sub- 
tle as to be invisible. How well he must 
know the world. He must, with all his 
wealth, have traveled ever so much. 
\nd a rolling stone may not gather 
moss but it may achieve a charming 
polish—which, after all, I would much 
rather have than nasty, dusty, licheny 
all over me, wouldn’t you? What 
puzzles me is—why should he have 
bought that place and settled down on 
it? I wonder what his business is in 
Manhattan, don’t you?” 

She waited for an answer, but John 
Delafield, unwilling to endure her tor- 
ture, though he knew its harmlessness, 
had left her somewhere about the mid- 
dle of her ruminative speculation con- 
cerning his rival and had gone toward 
the house. She was pleased to be 
amused by his dudgeon, and even called 
him by name softly once or twice as she 
slowly followed his direction; but Dela 
field made no answering sign. 

[t was nearly eleven now, and the 
nice new motor-car was to be heard 
coughing a repeated cough of admoni- 
tion to its master that while 


moss 


automo- 
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biles can on occasion be made to wait, 
Father Time still trusts to invariable 
shanks’ mare. From the end of her 
eye, Miss Wheaton could see Mr. Wal- 
lenhoff giving ear unto the summons, 
and turning his steps toward the serv- 
ant who had brought out to him his 
dust-coat. 

“It must be nice to be very rich,” 
sighed Olivia. “I will tell father that 
I would like it for Christmas.” 

Mr. Wheaton looked up from the lit- 
tered desk of an idle man as John Dela- 
field entered his library. ‘Good morn- 
ing, John. You find me as busy as 
usual. Upon my soul’—his attention 
went back to the bill lying open before 
him—‘“I believe my auto is a greater 
piece of extravagance than my own 
daughter.” He rubbed the back of his 
gray head with a sympathetic touch, as 
if he wanted to tell himself how very 
sorry he was for himself. “Five hun- 
dred for tires in a month and a half, 
eh?” 

“That is bad,” said John meditative- 
ly. “TI haven't bought a single tire this 
month.” 

“Didn’t know you have a car.” 

“T haven't.” 

The elder man laughed shortly. ‘So 
much the wiser, John. Nor a daugh- 
ter, either.” 

John Delafield sat down in the chair 
at the side of the table, and looked ap- 
provingly out the window at the view of 
the wooded Hudson walls. “Very true, 
sir. I have felt the lack of it. Could 
you let me have yours?” 

“Certainly—I'll call the stables.” Mr. 
Wheaton put out his hand toward his 
telephone, but instead encountered the 
detaining hand of John. “You misun- 
derstood me, sir. It’s the daughter that 
I want.” 

“God bless me!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Wheaton, sinking back into his chair. 

John nodded. “TI hope He will, of 
course. But not to the exclusion of 
everybody else, Mr. Wheaton. You 
have enjoyed His concentrated blessing 
in the shape of Olivia for nearly twenty 
years. Don’t vou think it’s my turn 
now ?” 

“Upon my soul, John!” Mr. Wheaton 
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condoled again feelingly with the back 
of his gray head. “Upon my soul!” 

Delafield, who had intended to make 
his appeal in a vastly different way 
when he entered but being constitution- 
ally unable to let an advantage slip by 
profitless, scanned the bewildered face 
sharply. It was all very well for him 
to be bewildered, but when a settled ex- 
pression should take form in the midst 
of chaos, would it be satisfactory or 
not? 

“Tl tell you what it is, Mr. 
Wheaton,” he went on, having a vague 
idea that he might mold the expression 
somewhat in.its incipience, “I would 
not have taken you by surprise like this 
had I been able to break it to you gen- 
tly. As a matter of fact, it was not my 
intention to ask your permission to 
marry Olivia, or hers either, for some 
time yet. And I would have let things 
go on just as they were had not circum- 
stances over which I have undoubtedly 
no control made it imperative that I 
take some action.” 

Mr. Wheaton 
comprehendingly. 

“T mean this Wallenhoff,” explained 
the young man. “I should be a fool not 
to see what is going on under my nose. 
He is desperately in love with Olivia, 
that’s as plain as a scare-headline.” 

“Ts it?’ demurred Mr. Wheaton, 
half smiling. 

“Any man would be. There you are! 

rowls around his garden looking un- 
utterable things at every object in sight 
except her.” Delafield crossed his knee 
with a vicious swing. 

“But that seems hardly dangerous 
enough— -” 

“Don’t you believe it, sir. Ill stake 
my blue-label dog against your broken 
walking-stick that Olivia knows the man 
adores her.” 

Mr. Wheaton smiled, wholly at his 
ease. “I was afraid I was going to have 
to lay you out for that 
Olivia could be guilty of a flirtatious in- 
terest in a man she never met. But if 
it’s no worse than that he lives next 
door and walks in his own garden stu- 
diously avoiding an encounter of the 
eyes, I think we are tolerably secure. 


looked at him _half- 


suggesting 
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Besides, John, what is there against the 
man?” 

“Against the man! 
now, Mr. Wheaton! 


Agai—— Well, 
Why the man’s 


good-looking, damned good-looking and 
sickeningly rich!” 

From your point of view, 
being— 


“Oh, I see. 
naturally you object to his 
ahem !—good-looking and rich.” 

“I can't be expected to see it from 
his point of view. Then, they say he is 
really a count, but he doesn’t care to 
use his title. I call it sinful romanti- 
cism.” 

“But surely a level-headed girl like 
Olivia——~”’ 

“Oh, I know—plain American gentle- 
man for the American girl. But the 
heart of a girl, Mr. Wheaton, is neither 
American nor Hindu—it’s just all-the- 
same girl. And romance goes very 
strong on that track. And on the top 
of all that doesn’t he pile a lot of inter- 
esting mystery? Who is he? Where 
did he come from? Where does that 
nice new automobile take him every 
morning? What business has a rich 
good-looking Prussian count to be ta- 
king him to Manhattan every day?” 

“Why suspect the man of running a 
gambling-den, my dear fellow, just be- 
cause he goes to the city every day? 
Of course there are very few honest 
practises still in continuance in New 
York. I grant you that. But do give 
the poor soul the benefit of any slight 
doubt that exists. I have no reason to 
inquire into his affairs. Naturally, if 
he came to me with any such proposi- 
tion as—as the one you have made to- 
day, I should make such inquiries. But 
in the meantime— , 

“In the meantime,” 
field gloomily, 
with him.” 

Mr. Wheaton was still smiling. ‘Oh, 
I am sure your anxiety is leading you 
to exaggerate. Indeed, John, I have 
never had any doubt of the validity of 
your title to that young woman's af- 
fection. You staked the claim a long, 
long while ago.” 

John Delafield got up and moved 
about impatiently. ‘I used to hope,” he 
said, “she did care a little for me. . But 


exploded Dela- 
“she is falling in love 
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since this princeling has come to occupy 
the next house and walk around the 
grounds in the morning, with nothing 
between him and a silly romantic girl 
but a boxwood hedge, I’ve begun to 
worry myself to death. Then, he’s ma- 
king such a paradise of the place—no 
woman could look at it and not dream 
of possessing it, of trailing long muslin 
gowns over the smooth lawns, or stand- 
ing near the balustrade with a basket 
of roses and a Borzoi hound. I tell 
you, sir, he may not have said one sin- 
gle word to her, but he has more silent 
arguments on his side than I shall ever 
have of eloquence on mine.” 

Mr. Wheaton clapped him genially on 
the shoulder. “Never give up the ship 
—ora girl. John, what is it you want 
me to do?” 

“Give me your consent, sir, to ask 
her to marry me. You know all my af- 
fairs. I can’t compete with this Sar- 


danapalus here next door in the matter 
of magnificence, but the prospects are 


not so bad. You know I love her—you 
can’t be obtuse enough not to under- 
stand why I have been playing sheriff 
on the premises all these years. I’ve 
loved her ever since I’ve known her— 
which really is romantic, though she 
won't see it so, I dare say. You know 
my people, and you know me. And 
there’s all there is.” 

“I know, John, certainly I know. It’s 
come a little suddenly, perhaps. But I 
begged for her mother when she was 
only eighteen, and I am not so old but 
that I can remember that we were go- 
ing to run away if her folks said ‘No.’ ” 
He held out his hand to that of John 
Delafield. ‘There you are, John. Now, 
run along and ask her.” 

“Not much, That’s not the way,” re- 
torted the knowing aspirant for Miss 
Wheaton’s affections. “In the first 
place I shall get her away from the en- 
vironment of these hanging gardens of 
Babylon next door. I shall take her to 
town for luncheon, and blind her better 
judgment with a large bunch of violets. 
Oh, I’m an old file, I assure you; never 
had a girl refuse me yet.” 

The older man laughed. “By all 
means follow out your tested program, 
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John. If you think a motor-car would 
add an alluring touch to your general 
formula, take mine and God bless you!” 

It so thoroughly did appeal to Dela- 
field’s sense of fitness that when he had 
won Olivia’s consent to lunching in 
town with him, and she had changed her 
radiant morning whiteness for a light- 
blue linen costume that made it very 
hard for John to wait until he had fully 
carried out his preliminaries, they en- 
sconced themselves in the tonneau of 
“Father’s car,” very much as Phaeton 
might have done had he taken a lady 
with him on that memorable occasion. 

“So you think of Mr. Wallenhoff 
nearly all the time, do you?” inquired 
John grimly, folding his arms and 
elowering at her sidewise. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” returned Olivia 
most artlessly. “I am so interested in 
him. Haven’t you noticed how much he 
looks like Napoleon? I wonder if he 
will call his place St. Helena?” 

“He would probably dwell upon his 
triumph, not his exile.” 

“Dwell upon it? Is that a joke, 
John?” She turned a smiling look on 
him. 

Underneath the tires that Mr. 
Wheaton found so costly the Albany 
post-road was rolling itself up like a 
carpet. The city of Manhattan was be- 
ing drawn nearer and nearer, like a 
child’s toy on the end of a string. John 
Delafield continued to glower at her, 
but he felt distinctly happy. After all, 
she couldn’t really seriously be inter- 
ested in the man. 

Once in the confines of the island, 
they drove down at a good pace into 
the park and down Fifth Avenue. John 
Delafield’s first maneuver was the stop- 
ping at a fashionable florist’s for a large 
bunch of violets. 

“T’ll have her,” he said softly, in con- 
fidence to the crisp bill he handed the 
salesman, “if I have to sign an agree- 
ment to give her some like these every 
day.” 

Then, at a very snail’s pace, they went 
on down the avenue, choked to the very 
steps of the houses with the flood of 
carriages and pedestrians. At the ex- 
treme Mecca of hotel Mohammedanism 
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they waited in line to be deposited at 
the door. When their turn came John 
helped her out, violets and all, and 
wished she would jump at him mental- 
ly as well as she did physically in that 
instance. 

A small confidential table, a delight- 
fully cool and expensive luncheon or- 
dered—“And I'll contract to give her 
one of these every day, if she'll only 
say ‘yes’,” said John Delafield in con- 
fidence to the menu—and the order of 
the day was well established. John 
leaned his elbows on the table, and 
clasped and unclasped his nervous thin 
hands. His gray honest eyes studied 
her face, his lips set grimly. By George, 
he had got to win her! 

“Olivia,” he said earnestly. 

She was looking across the room, full 
of palms and mirrors and pretty women 
and dapper men. “Yes?” she acknowl- 
edged absently. 

“Olivia.” 

"yes 

“Olivia, dearest, I want to-—” 

“Why, there’s Mr. Wallenhoff,” said 
Olivia. 

John Delafield shut his teeth hard 
over the word on his tongue. After an 
instant of uncontrollable fury he turned 
his head. Mr. Wallenhoff had just 
come in at the door, and after standing 
there a moment looking from one side 
of the room to the other as if in anxious 
search of some friends, went slowly 
down the center aisle, still turning his 
frowning Napoleonic profile from side 
to side, and still with the unappeased 
look of anxiety upon his face, went out 
the farther door and disappeared. 

“He must be lunching here,” 
Olivia, with a sigh. 

Delafield swung a clam into the cocl 
tail mixture with a vicious hand. “Yes,” 
he said, in a tone that reminded Olivia 
of a man kicking at an annoying dog 

“You were saying?” said Olivia. 


said 


Delafield ate the clam. “I don’t just 
remember,” he said, with angry care- 


lessness. 

Suddenly a friendly hand came down 
firmly on his shoulder. “Hello, Johnny,” 
said a man passing behind him. 
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Delafield looked up, and his face sud- 
denly smiled. “Why, Ned Peyton! 
Here, stop!” He flung an inquiring 
glance and a “Permit me?” at Olivia, 
who nodded pleasantly. The passer-by 


halted and came back. Two other 
young men, who were with him, 


dawdled gracefully at an unintrusive 
distance. 

John and Ned Peyton shook hands 
heartily, and the former envied the lat- 
ter even the pretty dimpling smile he 
received as an acknowledgment of his 
introduction. The two stood an instant 
chatting. 

“T didn’t even know 
town,” said Delafield. 
you look me up?” 

“Only did get in this morning. Spent 
an hour finding a decent hotel where we 


you were in 


“Why didn’t 


could get in—the town is full of us 
Westerners.” He directed this bit of 
information at Miss Wheaton with a 


frank glance of admiration. “Even 
now we are having trouble to get a 
table. Otto is trying to get us some- 
thing somewhere. Awfully glad I ran 
across you. Come in to see me—I am 
stopping here. Come in to-morrow and 
have lunch. Very much honored to 
have met you, Miss Wheaton.” 

“George will put a table in for you, 
Mr. Peyton, by the glass door there if 
you will wait,” said a voice behind him. 

Mr. Peyton turned. Mr. Delafield 
turned. Miss Wheaton turned. 

It was Otto Wallenhoff, alert, Na- 
poleonically frowning, always passing 
on, but undoubtedly the Otto of com- 
mon parlance, the manager of the Com- 
missariat Caravanserai. 

“Oh, thanks,” said Peyton. He 
quietly put a five-dollar bill into Otto’s 
hand. The hand seemed hardly to no- 
tice it, the head made a bare motion of 
acknowledgment and Otto Wallenhoff 
had gone on to stop beside another 
table. 

Ned Peyton had also gone. Delafield 
dropped into his seat, staring at Olivia 
She was in a fine color, but she met his 
eyes with a gentle look that might al 
most have been a plea for mercy. 

“You were saying?” she repeated 
meekly. 
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~ was a small thing— 
one of those small 
things that turn the 
course of an existence. 

Grace Thorndyke 
thought it over when 
she reached the Fifth 
Avenue house. She 
related to herself the incidents of its 
revelation—and then she laughed that 
she could _ for an instant have taken 
it — How absurd, indeed! Her 
husband, Jack Thorndyke, was the most 
proverbi aily “in love” man of any that 
came within the range of her mental 
scrutiny. “Thorndyke is daft about 
Grace’— this was the emphatic manner 
in which her marital situation was 
summed up by the initiated. Never, to 
her panaliabilie: could she remember to 
have heard the inverse capitulation. 
When the Thorndyke marriage was re- 
ferred to it was always Jack and his ar 
dor of which every one spoke. To 
Grace’s sentiments on the subject, no 
one ever alluded. Did she in fact have 
any sentiments—for Thorndyke, that is? 
This was what she had been wondering 

But just then the little thing oc 
curred 

It was a time propitious for high re- 
lief in incidents. A moral lassitude, a 
mental weariness, had crept over Grace 
Thorndyke. She had reached that ab- 
solute calm which women so dread ‘in 
their lives. Not the stili spot i 
whirlpool that is simply a fla 
pose between the forces of encircling 








eddies—no—this was the calm, the dead 
calm, the flat, windles still, the lifeless 
immobility upon whose surface the “lit- 














tle thing” is bound to make, not actually 
a commotion since the very air about is 
dead, but a ripple, a succession of little 
shivers that run outward from the point 
of concussion and lap against the shores 
that have served hitherto as imprisoning 
limitations. 

Grace Thorndyke thought of it all 
that early October afternoon in the 
lifth Avenue house. 

She had come down from the Gene- 
see Valley the day before. <A certain 
disgust for her husband’s—Jack Thorn- 
dyke’s—all-absorbing passion for hunt- 
ing had impelled her to manifest some 
activity in her own behalf. She hated 
hunting, and could not be induced even 
to look on at Jack’s exploits in the field. 

He could hunt to his heart’s content. 
She could go to town, have a glance 
over the house, order more winter 
clothes, add to the supply of autumn 
hats. Whatever she liked, she could do. 

“his was part of the dead calm, the 
worst of it indeed; no opposition, no 
resistance. She thought how weary the 
Chinese idols must grow of seeing for- 
ever the worshiping multitude kneel be- 
fore them in adoration. 

Jack adored her. And she had cared 
for him desperately-—or thought she had 
—-when they were married. There was a 
certain glow still about her recollections 
of the honeymoon. Not the steady, fixed 
beacon-light of ecstasy me illumined the 
onward way of a few old-fashioned peo- 
ple she had met, but a fitful, firefly flash 
ee now _ then, just for the sake 

Auld Lang Syne, made her go over 
her hus iad when he was half-do- 
zing in his chair after a good run to 
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the hounds and shake him into easy de- 
light by putting her arms around his 
neck and telling him she loved him still. 
Then Jack was half wild with joy; and 
his very joy irritated her—so the scene 
of spontanequis tenderness seldom re- 
peated itself in the Thorndyke ménage. 

Jack, moreover, was timid. He fan- 
cied the surest manner of pleasing 
was not to protest demonstration but to 
be a perpetual consent to every passing 
whim his wife might fancy. And if— 
under this worshipful régime, too easy 
by half—the pretty Grace Thorndyke 
chafed, her husband perceived nothing 
of the real cause. The too easy vic- 
tories appeared to him only as insuf- 
ficient hostage for a devotion that 
longed to bind itself eternally. 

Yet Jack Thorndyke was not truly 
happy; how could he be? 

For that was not the “little thing,” 
either. The little thing was only a 
passing incident. 


The curtains were half drawn in Mrs. 
Thorndyke’s boudoir in the Fifth Ave- 
nue house. She seated herself at her 
Louis XIV desk, a priceless bit of buhl, 
which Jack had given her, meaning to 
write. But when she had lifted the pen 
her eyes fell, like vagabonds, to wander- 
ing. They followed the strange, un- 
wonted outlines of the candelabra done 
up in their covers of linen for the sum- 
mer ; they swept down along the perfect 
curves of the mantelpiece, a_chef- 
d’ceuvre of seventeenth century I*rench 
art which her husband had secured for 
her at a fabulous price. Even disguised 
thus in their wrappings, the furnishings 
of this boudoir spoke for Jack in their 
perfect form and grace, as an expres- 
sion of his ardent will to please. 

“Poor old Jack,’ Grace murmured, 
“he really does adore me.” 

And yet stronger than this convic- 
tion, stronger than’ the accumulated en- 
nui which it suggestively implied, there 
was the “little thing.” 

And the little thing was this. Ah, the 
psychology of the feminine soul, how 
subtle, how elusive! 

Stuart Ewing was coming up for over 
Sunday to the Thorndykes’ farm in the 


Genesee Valley. Ewing was, in fact, 
to take the train with Grace that very 
night. She would see a lot of him as 
had chanced more than once, for he 
hated the field as much as she, though 
for reasons very different. Ewing had 
been thrown from his horse a year or 
so before. He had struck in some 
strange manner, or been trampled on. 
His heel, like Achilles’, the vulnerable 
point, had been demolished in a horrid 
fashion. Ewing trod around with a 
cane after that. The women were 
sorry for him. He had a lot of pity 
and he was becoming the sort of “in- 
door” man of leisure who “has time,” 
that primary power which most men ig- 
nore to be their chiefest rival. 

It was in a state of mind not quite 
defined by the pretty Mrs. Thorndyke 
that Ewing was coming to Fairfarm 
for a day or two, and she was to travel 
up with him from New York to Mount 
Morris in the train and thence by car- 
riage to the house. 

This man, whose melancholy, dolent 
charm appealed irresistibly to her, 
Grace could easily perceive, _ still 
viewed the world—despite his accident 
—as a hunting-field. He was with the 
troupe of the restless—not as of old, 
pursuing an actual prey to its own 
death, but following along one scent or 
another in the trail of distraction. 

That Stuart Ewing cared for her, 
Grace Thorndyke did not even inward- 
ly deny; but he had never told her he 
loved her. This was part—the greater 
part—of his attraction for her. He was 
not a man of whom she could make a 
friend—this she felt decisively—the 
stanch sort of man friend with whom, 
as it were, she might lay down arms. 

Ewing’s claim upon her was on lines 
different altogether. She knew he 
cared for her and until he had told her 
so, she was pleased to exert over him, 
fostered by the atmosphere of flattering 
confidence, her sure fascination. 

In an idle longing to exercise the 
powers of that “other self” which Ew- 
ing had provoked in her, Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke was led, as though by chance, 
into the rash discovery of the “little 
thing.” A desire, along with others to- 
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ward the same end, to appear before 
Ewing as the “wife adored,” got hold 
of Grace and suggested the means for 
it—a bunch of violets, a few gardenias, 
worn ruthlessly in her coat would make 
her look, she fancied, more than ever 
like the wife adored. Indeed, she even 
reflected that Jack, were he not so ab- 
sorbed in his horses, might have sent 
her these very flowers for which she 
planned to stop on her way up-town. 

The train was to leave West Twenty- 
third Street at eight forty-five P.M. It 
was only five o’clock when Grace en- 
tered the flower store. As she strolled 
about the shop, heeding little the flor- 
ist’s recommendation, her eyes fell upon 
a spray of orchids, rare, perfect, beau- 
tiful, with the exotic brilliance that 
seemed to claim their payment in dia- 
monds rather than in gold. 

“Give me those; will you, please?” 
she said to the man. 

He was all smiles, all protestations of 
excuse, 

“IT beg your pardon, madam, they are 
reserved by a special gentleman for a 
special lady.” 

“ARI” 

Impelled by feminine curiosity, Grace 
moved along the counter. Her eyes fell 
on the card that lay among the purple 
velvet of the orchids’ sensuous surfaces. 
She smiled. The card was Jack Thorn- 
dyke’s. He had not then forgotten her ? 
Yet a second glance, only a glance, but 
so indelible, and the smile faded from 
her lips. The flowers were from her 
husband, but they were not going to 
her. They were for another woman. 


The morning air was crisp and cold 
as Grace Thorndyke stepped onto the 
Mount Morris platform. She drew her 
furs up more closely about her throat 
with a sense of luxurious comfort; and 
only her eyes, smiling under their fine 
level brows, greeted Stuart Ewing as 
he joined her. 

The carriage was waiting and, with 
the slight delay it takes to despatch 
bags and valises in their proper direc- 
tions, the hostess of Fairfarms and her 
guest started along the road that passes 
over the Genesee River, gliding along 
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between shores with green and rounded 
outlines under the ugly little wood and 
wire bridge. 

Then the horses sprang into a short 
trot. Grace brought her eyes back 
from the splendid sweep of undulating 
hill and valley, soft and mellow with 
the October haze enveloping the warm 
autumnal foliage as though the fairly 
flaming leaves were trailing forth from 
veritable fire, a wreath of smoke. Grace 
looked at Ewing and laughed. There 
was something fresh and provoquanie 
in this little laugh. 

“Are you so glad as all that to be at 
home?” Ewing asked her, a shade of 
irritation in his tone. 

Grace shrugged her shoulders. “Only 
when I’ve been away.” And she hid 
her face momentarily in the furs that 
encircled her throat before she finished ; 
“Not quite so glad when I stay here 
right along.” 

“You like change ?” 

“Anything for a change? 
bad as that!” 

“No one could know you, though,” 
Ewing went on, in the somewhat tense 
manner of a man who is trying, for the 
purely personal reason, to make a wom- 
an out, “without seeing that you're rest- 
less, not long satisfied in one place.” He 
stopped. The word “unhappy” was on 
the tip of his tongue, but he did not 
quite dare to utter it, and Grace, as 
though it had been a reproach, seemed 
even to resent his last remark. 

“You can’t call me so horribly rest- 
less,” she said. “I spend two mortal 
months every year in this blessed valley 
with my husband, and you will admit 
it’s not the most thrilling place in the 
world when you don’t know and don’t * 
care a thing about horses.” 

“Ts Jack so daft as all that about it?” 

“He's got only two hobbies—haven’t 
you found that out ?—hunting, and me, 
his wife. I suppose I might even put 
myself first.” She laughed again. 


No, not as 


They had turned in at the gate of 
the farm and were rolling along under 
the shadow of an elm-bordered avenue. 
At the house steps the butler stood wait- 
ing to assist them. 
was not there. 


Jack Thorndyke 
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“Mr. Thorndyke left the house at 
half-past six, ’m.” The butler made this 
announcement solemnly. ‘The meet 
was at seven, ’m, at the Big Tree Inn, 
*m. Mr. Thorndyke left word he’d be 
back about noon, ’m.” 

When they had reached the big hall 
and stood before the hearth, Grace 
turned to Ewing. 

“T wasn’t so far wide of the mark, 
was |?” she said. “Except that I might 
almost have left the other hobby its 
right of precedence?” 

It was toward eleven o'clock that Ew 
ing joined Grace Thorndyke in the li- 
brary where she sat before the huge 
log-fire sewing, or pretending to sev 
on a bit of tapestry. The sweeping 
lines of her graceful figure, the charm 
ing contour of her face bowed over the 
needlework, the crown of dark hair 
whose rebellious masses were gathered 
into submission because of the natural 
wave that rippled over them, made her 
a most adorable picture. Ewing was 
deucedly glad that Thorndyke would 
not be back for an hour. 

This lovely woman had such a multi- 
tude of perfections in her make-up that 
her charm was assiduous. Her ear was 
tiny and well-placed, almost on a level 
with her eves which were gray and 
large and full of “soul,” while her 
mouth, with its short upper lip and 
crimson surfaces, seemed to pout and 
to provoke, to caress and to be cruel, to 
please and to tantalize, as though she 
had no soul at all. 

Ewing could think of nothing in the 
world he wanted so much as to be with 
her. He was sure to win her, with pa- 
tience, he argued to himself. The in- 
door man, the man of leisure, the man 
who has time to read, who can follow 
the vagaries of the feminine mind— 
how could he fail to win out in the ong 
run, pitted against a husband who only 
lifted himself out of the saddle into the 
tub, and thence to his chair at the di- 
ning-table; a series of mechanical im- 
pulses that concerned only his own 
physical welfare and enjoyment? Jack 
Thorndyke rode well, and ate well, and 
probably slept well. What chance had 
he, the “ever absent’”—since when not 





hunting he was dozing—what chance 
had he against the subtle, insinuating, 
comprehensive Ewing whose perception 
and sensibilities were acute and exer- 
cised in the understanding of woman? 
Thus Ewing argued to himself as he 
talked with Grace. 

He unfolded the roll of silks that. lay 
on her lap, and began, as he conversed, 
to untangle the long, multi-colored 
skeins. His very manner of touching 
these bits of stuff with which she 
worked seemed, through the silken 
threads he handled, to send a magnetic 
current. Grace became less flippant, 
she was a trifle constrained. Ewing's 
manner seemed so horribly serious; her 
feelings were confused. 

She reflected. At first with a certain 
wilful desire to consider herself wholly 
free. Had not Jack, her husband, been 
sending, unbeknown to her, flowers to 
another woman? This recollection made 
her a bit defiant, not indifferent to ad- 
venture. Then, as conflicting testi- 
mony, came the thought of Jack’s devo- 
tion, his almost helpless, desperate man- 
ner of loving her, the sort of adoration 
that created in itself an atmosphere of 
security which half stifled her, and made 
her eager to try other strata wherein to 
breathe. Somewhat with the exaspera- 
tion of the captive, freedom tempted 
her, if only to see “what would hap- 
pen,” 

This occasional glance which she cast 
sidelong into the precipice that Stuart 
Ewing was endeavoring to show her, 
he mistook for encouragement. He 
talked more eagerly. He leaned over 
her as she worked. He begged her to 
put down the tapestry, and look at him. 
When she resisted, he took the roll of 
canvas in his hands and tossed it away, 
gazing intently at her, scarcely breath- 
ing lest the perfect image before him 
fade, withdraw beyond his reach. 

And gently, as though partly hypno- 
tized, Grace yielded. She let herself 
be led on from the impersonal discus- 
sion of problems in general to the most 
telling of individual appeals. She gave 
herself over to the enveloping atmos- 
phere of sentiment. She was stirred 
and troubled. Ewing’s onslaught was 
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so subtle, so indirect, she could not take 
offense even though he had drawn so 
close to her that she felt within his 
power. ‘There was, in her very mood, 
an abandon which [wing had provoked. 
He was going to tell her now, she knew 
it, that he loved her. From this thought 
she could not shake herself aloof. And 
what would she, what could she, an- 
swer him? 

But a sudden occurrence broke the 
dominating spell. It was the butler, 
who came in, something sinister in his 
manner. 

‘“There’s somebody wants to speak to 
you at the telephone,” he said. “It’s 
rather urgent. It’s about Mr. Thorn- 
dyke, ’m.” 

Grace got to the door just as it swung 
open with a heavy sound as of some 
one heaving a deadly burden. Ah! 
what a burden! The chill struck at her 
heart. 

Thorndyke had been thrown from his 
horse. He had come down on his head ; 
they did not fear the worst, the doctor 
was reassuring, but the wounded man 
lay unconscious still. Pale, ashen- 
gray, he lay on the improvised stretch- 
er. Even in that moment of terror and 
ghastly apprehension, fear of the un- 
known, it was a revelation to Grace 
that her first impulse was to seize her 
husband in her arms, to fold him 
against her breast, to warm him there 
into the life that seemed slipping from 
him so fast, so fast! 


Late that evening, when Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke crept down into the library she 
found Ewing there, seemingly as she 
had left him; the hunter again, on the 
alert and knowing where to watch. 
Grace would come to him, of this he 
had had no doubt—so short a time be- 
fore she had been almost in his arms, 
the warm flush of her cheek had been 
near, so near, his lips. 

“Oh,” she cried, “Jack had a terrible 
fall,” putting her hand over her eyes. 
“He was unconscious at first.” 

Ewing made no response. He stood 
by the fire, his back toward the blazing 
logs, An expression of triumph—the 
hunter approaching his goal—lighted 
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his handsome face. Grace could run on 
as she liked about an unconscious hus- 
band; she had come to Ewing; she had 
not left him there to wait in vain. She 
was not indifferent. 

“You don’t seem to realize,” she ap- 
pealed to him, “what I have been 
through. Jack hasn’t spoken really ra- 
tionally yet.” 

“I saw the doctor,” Ewing got out 
at last. ‘He says things will be all 
right in a day or two.” 

His tone somewhat implied what was 
his estimate of Thorndyke’s accident; a 
detail. Had he not himself been 
through a worse ordeal? Did he not 
bear upon him that mark of wreckage 
which the hunting-field alone can 
stamp? And by the very calm, the 
very placidity of his manner, he caused 
Grace to stop before him, to pause, 
sinking listless into an armchair before 
the fire. Her long crépe de chine gown 
of exquisite texture seemed but to pro- 
long in softness of substance and beauty 
of color the pale tremulous atmosphere 
that hovered about her eyes, her lips, 
her being. 

Stuart Ewing found her adorable. 
He stood watching her lovely form as 
it lay against the oaken back of the 
high chair into which she had dropped, 
exhausted. The soft lines of her loose 
dress emphasized the poignant charm of 
her exquisite figure. The flush upon 
her cheeks, the slightly drawn contour 
of her brow, enchanted and allured the 
too habitual Ewing. There was some- 
thing of irony in his tone. 

“Jack will be in the field in a day or 
two. He’s only had a nasty shake-up. 
We all know what that is. You mustn’t 
worry yourself sick over it. He'll drop 
off into a natural sleep and then every- 
thing will be all right.” 

Her eyes bent, Grace played with the 
cords of her charming gown, tossing 
them about over her knees as they fell 
there after encircling her slender waist. 

Even in this time of awful strain, she 
realized that she was tugging ever so 
slightly at her chains; the spirit of un- 
rest in security kept her wings ever 
fluttering, beating upon the bars of her 
golden cage. And then, there was the 
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other half-uttered call that had brought 
her now to Ewing. 

She had half hoped, had known in- 
deed that he would be waiting for her, 
would find her appealing in her anxiety, 
would be allured by the shadowy circles 
that made her eyes more brilliant above 
the flash of color in her feverish cheeks. 

Ewing stood with his back to the fire, 
gazing down upon her, filling his soul, 
prolonging the silence, conscious that 
she might more easily remain so long as 
he said nothing. Yet the temptation 
was too strong. This woman whom he 
loved was here, alone with him, and by 
her own choice, under circumstances 
that added to the poignancy of her pres- 
ence. Was it not the chance matured 
for which he had been waiting? 

The silence became embarrassing to 
Grace; she stirred as though to rise. 
Ewing held out his hand detaining her. 

“Don't,” he said. “I’ve waited for 
you here all day. Now you’ve come at 
last. Let me just look at you, gaze at 
you, won’t you?) You must know how 
beautiful you are.” 

She lifted her eyes, tremulous, to his. 

“T long to fix your image on my 
memory forever as you are to-night— 
Grace.” 

“Why to-night?” There was a far 
signal of alarm in her lowered voice. 

“Because to-night,” Ewing answered 
very slowly, “you've made me happy. 
You've come to me.” 

“Oh,” hastily she interrupted him, “I 
only came down because I wanted to let 
you know that things were all right.” 

“You've come to me alone.” As he 
spoke these words, Ewing drew close to 
Grace, moved, stirred by her beauty. 
“Where I could see you and tell you.” 

“No, no,” she broke in, herself 
alarmed, now that the declaration she 
had so long provoked was forming it- 
self into an appeal that she must meet. 

She must get away from him, stem 
the tempest that was coursing through 
her veins, making poor chaff of every 
thought that rose up in protestation on 
its course. She didn’t love this man 
whose arms were folding about her. 
No, no! 





“Stuart!” she cried. 

But in that blinding emotion which 
impelled Ewing as one half mad, to let 
loose, in passionate ardor, expressions 
of love long pent up, he did not hear 
her warning of distress. He bent even 
closer, brushing at last his lips against 
her hair; murmuring his adoration; 
stooping to kiss her. But he was held 
back by Grace’s cry. It rang out loud; 
it shook Ewing to the realization of 
others—who might hear—of another 
whose name was on Grace’s lips. 

“Stuart!” She caught her face in 
her hands, half sobbing, miserable. Now 
that it had come, this confession of love 
—wrung from him, she could see, by 
the impelling charm she exerted over 
him, willingly exerted—it stung her 
into consciousness at last. So evident 
was the suffering caused by the first 
inflicted burning of that very fire with 
which she had longed to play, that Ew- 
ing drew back, disconcerted, baffled, too 
deeply moved to speak in any but the 
discordant key; preferring silence, yet 
watching with eagerness lest the least 
sign might indicate some token of sur- 
render. 

Grace sat immovable, as though the 
life had gone out of her. Her head 
was bowed, her hands folded. And 
Ewing, thwarted, vanquished by the 
sudden reversion in this woman who 
had invited his declaration, came grad- 
ually to feel exasperation at the scene 
in which he played so inadequate a 
part. Cad he could not be to the ex- 
tent which requires of a man that he 
use his force to triumph—and that in the 
house of his own friend. Slowly thus, 
his irritation, diverting his feelings 
from the woman by his side to himself, 
took form. 

Grace in her agitation had murmured 
her husband’s name. 

“Think of Jack!’ she had _ cried. 
Think of him? Yes, he would think of 
him: he did; and the result of his medi- 
tation was an exclamation unexpected 
by Mrs. Thorndyke and which startled 
her to attention. 

“Poor Jack!” Ewing threw the words 
against his teeth. “Yes, poor old Jack!” 
Grace roused herself. 














“Poor old Jack?” she said harshly. 
“Why do you say ‘poor’?” The insinu- 
ated reproach, under these circum- 
stances, was repellent to her. 

Ewing threw back his head and, with 
a slight upward movement of his shoul- 
ders, thrust his hands behind him. 

Grace insisted. “Poor?” She was 
almost glad of some excuse to revert to 
his physical sufferings. “You don’t 
mean just on account of his accident? 
You’ve been through worse yourself, 
Stuart.” 

Ewing shrugged again. His manner 
was suggestive, implicating. He had 
put into it all the ill humor of a man re- 
buffed when he had but his love to of- 
fer, and not the right, the honorable 
right, to offer it. 

“What do ycu mean?” One tiny 
hand a frame against her cheek, Thorn- 
dyke’s wife leaned forward eagerly, re- 
iterating: “What do you mean by ‘poor 
Jack’ ?” 

There was in her tone a claim for 
personal exoneration. But it was not 
her possible temptation that Ewing had 
in mind, 

He took a step up and down the am- 
ple hearth and formulated: 

“Why, isn’t any man to be pitied 
who——” 

She caught the words. 
Stuart?” 

“Why, who has to seek consolation 
elsewhere when—when he’s the hus- 
band of such a woman as you, Grace.” 

“What, in heaven’s name, do you 
mean, Stuart Ewing?” she cried. 

Watching the effect of his words, he 
said at last, very deliberately: 

“Why, I supposed you knew.” 

“Knew ?” 

“Why, ves, to be 


“Who what, 


sure, why not?” 
Ewing's course being determined by 
the irritation of defeat, he was led to 
imply or to insinuate what he was not 
able to state. He saw that, with con- 
flicting forces, ionged both to 
hear him and to silence him conclusive- 
ly. His eyes avoided hers as he said: 


Grace 


“T fancied it was an open secret 
“Secret, secret,” she repeated. “That 
what was an open secret?” 
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“Why, that Jack was not altogether 
incapable of distraction or consolation, 
or call it what you like. I guess you 
know what I mean.” 

Her own impulse toward the thresh- 
old of danger had alone occupied her 
thoughts and confused them in the first 
bewildering anguish of remorse. Now, 
suddenly, with an ugly flash that 
blinded, came the recollection of the 
“little thing.” The flowers, her hus- 
band’s card among them, and on the en- 
velope, not her name but another wom- 
an’s. It was but an instant that the 
picture danced before Grace's eyes, yet 
it seemed to alter the horizon of her 
vision. 

Very slowly she got up from the 
chair in which she had been so helpless- 
ly held a moment before. The soft 


gown about her seemed to take lines 
more rigid as she drew herself up and 


looking directly at Ewing, said: 

“You've chosen this time, Stuart, 
when Jack is lying ill as he is—and af- 
ter the very words of love you've 
spoken but a moment ago-—to insinuate 
to me, his wife, that his attitude toward 
me, his devotion, his fidelity, are not all 
that they should be?” She stopped. 
Her nostrils were quivering. There 
was a flood of tears pent up behind the 
clear eyes with which she fixedly stared 
at Ewing. Then very quietly she fin- 
ished: “You have struck the wrong 
note.” 

She turned toward the door, leaving 
Ewing. He started forward. Unused 
to failure, it was intolerable to him that 
he should see his last hope of victory 
thus slipping from his grasp. He moved 
more quickly than Grace could, was at 
the door before her, tried even again 
to touch her arm, appealing, beseeching 

—but she was strong with the intensity 
of resistance. She flung from her his 
outstretched hand as though it had been 
the bearer of some harm. 

“Don't touch me,” she said very low, 
“T feel as though I could not go far 
enough to get you out of my sight, and 
out of my mind, after what you have 
insinuated.” 

“TI supposed of course you knew.” 
Ewing pled for himself, desperate, un- 
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used to failure and failing in all ways. 
Here was but the suggestion needed 
to unsettle that control which had so far 
kept his hearer as a stoic. Grace might 
perhaps have listened to what Ewing 
said had it not been that, since the last 
few hours, her own mind had harbored 
a suspicion. The suddenness of Ew- 
ing’s revelation might—had it taken her 





unawares—have shaken her into disloy- 
alty. But now the “little thing” was 
Jack Thorndyke’s surest voucher. The 


slight undermining of Grace’s own faith 
in him served as his breastwork of de- 
fense. Such was the cruel conflict with 
which emotions clashed in Grace Thorn- 
dyke’s truly feminine mind, but what- 
ever the motive, her loyalty rang true 
in the utter contempt with which she 
left Ewing, dazed and unable to re- 
cover himself. 


Thorndyke’s escape had been miracu- 
lous; but there was the other danger 
hovering aloof. Thorndyke knew noth- 
ing of the peril; he breathed and dozed 
like a man recovered, his eyes closed yet 
in the healing sleep. It was his wife 
who held the craft now in her guidance. 
Would she bring it against the shores 
that had so fettered her and leave it 
there a wreck—the little love-laden 
craft which had so eagerly sought to 


put in at the port of happiness? Would 
she steer it safe? Under the swift 
stroke which had thrust upon her the 


necessity to act, Grace Thorndyke was 
rousing to the best in her—the best in 
any woman—to her impelling instinct. 
With that fixed will which is all a wom- 
an’s strength, she was now facing a 
fact, determined not to “let it be true.” 
That same fact which a few hours be- 
fore she had fancied wilfully it was her 
right, if she so pleased, to believe, she 
now, since Ewing’s daring insinuations, 
was persistently denouncing to herself. 

In such a frame of mind she sat and 
waited alone; for Jack lay on the broad 
white bed with his eves closed, still as 
though he, too, were waiting. 

Waiting for what? Grace asked her- 


self, with a shudder that suggested 


there might be in his mind some image 
of the scene 


from which she had but 
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There was a growing in- 


just escaped. 
ward distrust of what she had done. 
She had been wrong; it was her fault, 
all that had happened. Oh, the misery 
of this loneliness! Would Jack never, 
never wake, never speak to her again? 

There were only the glow of the lit- 
tle night-lamp and the subdued flare of 
the wood-fire to light the room, envelop- 
ing it with delicate, playful shadows 
that flattered the pale tints of the gray 
carpet and the pink wall coverings. 

Gradually, as Grace sat watching, 
waiting, the old sentiments of security 
awoke, were reassuring. The inward 
point of view, unscathed, recovered bal- 
ance, became the only one. So the lit- 
tle craft drifted momentarily on placid 
waters whence a sudden warning of 
actual peril was to force it upon its final 
course. 

Jack stirred at last. He did not open 
his eyes, but there was a restless flut- 
tering of his breath. Then silence. And 
then a name, a name on Jack Thorn- 
dyke’s lips. Eager, intent to despera- 
tion, Grace seized the sound, caught it 
—heard the name. Her name? No. 
It was not her name that the sick man, 
returning to consciousness, had uttered, 
not the name of his wife. It was the 
name of the other woman, the name she 
had seen in that one swift glance at 


the envelope that lay among the 
orchids, 
The wall of adoration that had 


hemmed in this heart was beginning to 
crumble at last; the golden-bars of the 
cage were slipping far apart; the chains 
that had chafed hung loose. And in this 
first shock of freedom, Grace caught 
sight of the ugly danger that had 
threatened—was threatening still. She 
in this short moment, to full con- 
sciousness at last. 

With awkward rapidity, her mind 
seized at the thoughts that traversed it, 
tracing and retracing the past, flying 
forward into the future, planning, m: 
king a whole life anew, pleading with 
Fate, entreating Destiny for the other 


came, 


chance. Action, swift, decisive, instan- 
taneous, alone could save them now. 
Her chance had come—that other 


chance by which so many women pass, 
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unheeding. How easy to forgive when 
she had craved forgiveness; divined, in 
hope, the sweetness of it! 

Gathering her loose gown about her, 
crept over to the bedside, knelt 
there, placing her head near her hus- 
band’s, her arm beneath his pillow. 

“Jack,” she whispered. “Dearest, 
dearest!” The tears had welled up into 
her eyes. They lay on her lashes, on 
her cheek. Her face was very close to 
his. He moved, he turned and, waking, 
looked at her. There was astonishment 
in his voice, feeble yet. 

“Grace,” he murmured, 


she 


“not weep 

ing?” 
“Oh, Jack, darling!” She drew her- 
self up by his side. Even in this first 


listless rousing, he could perceive her 
agitation and it made him happy. 

“Did they think I was done for?” he 
whispered. 

A sob catching at her throat, 
swered: “It’s joy I’m crying for. 

Oh, so close it was she had bent over 
him; and yet he did not dare. But she 
spoke for him: “Jack, kiss me.” 

And while she lay there enfolding 
him against her, she talked in little 
broken that seemed to her 
husband to be the stirring of an angel's 
wings in new where he 


she an- 


sentences 


som paradise 
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fondest hopes. Tenderness? 
the personification of it; le 
and aglow, against him; so fair and ex- 
quisite a vision, he feared to see her 
brilliancy di pelled by the ardor of his 
own gaze as the de wdrop vanishes in 
the sun’s devouring ray. 

She murmured low, caressing sounds 
that healed the farthest recesses of his 
soul which loneliness had clogged, he 
fancied, for all time. 

“Tf you only knew how ho you 
make me!” he whispered, radiant, tight- 
ening the clasp of his arms about her 
while she bent down and let him take 
the kiss she offered. In that touch, per- 
haps, did her stifled doubt a moment 
stir again; for Jack, as to some appeal 
that needs definitive dismissal, ex- 
claimed with something like a curse: 

“Good God, Grace, I'd pity the per- 


She was 
aning, warm 


son who ever tried to come between 
you and me!” 
“And I, too, dearest,” she echoed. 


Thorndyke’s wife smiled, an illumi- 
nating smile of contentment and of vic- 
tory. 


It had come—the other chance—and 


not too late; that chance to be won her- 
self at last, in winning the man who 
worshiped her; and to show that his 


love alone tempted her to conquest. 


had awakened. The sweet breath of Without so much as a small cry of 
he haven—how could he know whence distress, amid the tempest hovering 
t had blown?—the course had seemed aloof, Grace Thorndyke was bringing 
so outward bound, against the tide that, the little love-laden craft into the safe 
turning suddenly, it roused now his harbor of happiness. 


REMEMBRANCE 


ee EMBER only 
The song of 

Forget, dear Heart, 
Remember 


Forget the end of love, 


The 
Forget, dear Heart, 
And now lies dead 


Remember only 


days of 
summer 
the winter 
love—forget the wearying. 


love and laughter 
and the lilt of Spring; 
coming after, 


its waning hour, 

fading and the failure at the close; 
that love was but 
—a fragile 


a flower 
summer rose. 


love, and not the leaving ; 


Remember only pleasure; not the pain. 


For you the dream 


For you the song, dear; 





-and mine the undeceiving ; 


mine ooh sad refrain. 
ToRRANCE BENJAMIN. 
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THE relation of people 
to each other—of na- 
tion to nation, com- 
munity to community, 
individual to individ- 
ual—is surely the 
most important thing 
in the whole civilized 
So important is it and so much 





world, 
has man grown to fear the non-fulfil- 
ment of his duty toward his fellow and 
his fellow’s duty toward him, that he 


has invented contracts innumerable, 
binding himself and others to keep 
whatever oaths they make, to the end 
that “he who sweareth unto his neigh- 
bor” must look to it that he “disap- 
point him not”—disappoint him not 
legally, at least, until the time of con- 
tract has expired. 

Apparently oaths must be sworn to 
for the sake of security, but they need 
not be made to cover too long a period. 
For the changes and chances of this 
mortal life succeed each other so rap- 
idly nowadays, that from the greatest 
ruler on earth to the smallest errand- 
boy or girl, for that matter, everybody 
has become exceedingly chary of ma- 
king anything in the nature of a limit- 
less agreement. 

Iollowing Emerson’s advice we have 
begun to take “short views,” allowing 
for the mutability of human affairs, per- 
mitting ourselves an “if” or a “but” or 
a time clause or a mutual-consent 
termination in every compact save and 
except the marriage compact. 

Here is a_ hard-and-fast , covenant, 
supposably for life, made easier to en- 
ter into and more difficult to escape 


from than any other, depending for its 
supportableness upon the strength of 
two people to go on caring for one an- 





other indefinitely, if not with the same 
tenderness as at first, at least in ways 
that shall be tolerable to each. 

Now, in the conduct of commerce, of 
the arts and sciences, of high and low 
finance, in almost every phase of inter- 
course but this—we arrange for certain 
contingencies which may bring about a 
dissolution of existing conditions. We 
prepare ourselves to change in our 
opinions, in pride, in ability, in ambition, 
in wisdom and understanding, but in 
the most variable of all powers—the 
power to love—no! That is to remain 
as fixed as the pole; as steadfast as 
the North Star. The law arranges for 
it and the church demands it. De- 
mands it—in spite of every readiness to 
accord the privilege—with a solemnity 
that only the constant repetition of 
usage has enabled us to hear unap- 
palled. The accustomed sense _ has 
robbed the words of half their signifi- 
cance, but the significance is there. 

You are to love, honor and obey, says 
the priest, or love, honor and cherish 
this person, and this person only, to the 
end of your natural existence. And 
the man and woman answer: “TI will.” 
Simply and positively taking Heaven to 
witness that they pledge themselves to 
do what may become at any time impos- 
sible. 

“To serve and to obey?” Yes, per- 
haps. “To take for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, forsaking all 
others and keeping each to each so long 
as they both shall live?” Again, yes, 
perhaps, so much might be promised by 
the decent average with a chance of ful- 
filment. But-to love and honor always, 
no matter what the development of the 
years may bring! The most discreet 
answer to this is the moderate one to be 


’ 

















found in the catechism: “That is my de- 
sire.” 

Take a boy and girl with only the 
young spring sparkle in their hearts 
when they make their vows. How can 
they know that what they feel is youth 
calling to youth—impulsive, impelling— 
and not character choosing character? 
How can they know, and whose word 
would they take for it, that this fire will 
die down and leave them staring at 
each other, as at strange faces, across 
an empty hearth? The will to possess 
what we desire is instinctive, but the 
wisdom to foresee to what passes such 
possession may bring us is acquired by 
experience. And who ever learns by 
any experience but his own? 

Youth that was staid, cautious, far- 
seeing, given to counting the cost, 
would lose its fundamental charm—the 
charm of unconscious, happy belief in 
itself and the things it does not know. 
Wherefore—because of which belief—it 
makes mistakes, wilfully, blindly; and 
age cannot help it with counsel or ad- 
monition. It laughs, and loves, and 
marries in the most offhand way, as in- 
deed its parents did before. But in this 
much has it altered the old fashion of 
behavior, that if it should happen to re- 
pent its bargain, a sufficient proportion 
of it takes the shortest path to freedom. 

Divorce is like all expensive luxuries, 
only for those who can afford it; but in 
these times a goodly number of persons 
can, and do. With some there is no 
question of its necessity. The days are 
gone when women submitted to every 
indignity a coarse, brutal or drunken 
husband could inflict, and men endured 
the companionship of evilly disposed 
Wives. 

The emancipation of the individual, 
especially as regards the Eves of the 
world, has brought different standards 
into view. People have begun to ask 
very seriously whether the innocent 
must always suffer with and for the 
guilty? Whether the delicate are to be 
bruised and torn by the violent? If 
one creature has no right to escape the 
harmful contact of another; no reason 
for flinging aside ignoble obligations 
and developing its higher possibilities ? 
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The respected grandmothers of the 
present generation had rather the atti- 
tude of considering any husband better 
than none. They looked upon a bad 
one as a sort of divine cross to be borne 
with uncomplaining meekness, while a 
good one was a combination of honored 
charge and law-maker to whom every- 
thing must give way. 

The respected mothers of the present 
generation were therefore more or less 
accustomed to bullying from those fine 
old rugged gentlemen, their fathers, 
and they arrived at a marriageable age 
prepared—if not entirely subdued—for 
masculine supremacy. They may have 
permitted themselves—slyly—to think 
long thoughts when their liege lords 
were unusually positive and dictatorial, 
but they avoided discussions, and in the 
main accepted the opinions and bowed 
to the decrees of those whose names 
they bore. 

But the women of to-day look for 
companionship, for equally given love, 
for equally shared interests, for equal 
freedom of character; so they tell us. 
They do not wish to be managed, like 
their grandmothers; or to manage “un- 
beknownst” as did their mothers. They 
have reached a point whence they pro- 
pose that individuals shall be free, even 
in bonds, to manage themselves; and 
some of them have not the wherewithal 
—the mental poise and discretion—to 
do it successfully. 

To the onlooker it appears that 
warm-heartedness and the sense of re- 
sponsibility to others—once the at- 
tributes of all home-making women 
are not being increased, to say the least 
of it, by the education of that very 
pretty, perplexing, pleasure-seeking 
product, the spoilt girl of the leisure 
classes. Not that all girls of the leisure 
class are spoiled, by any means, but that 
among those who are, the lack of disci- 
pline is particularly conspicuous. 

It might be fairer, perhaps, not to 
specify the feminine element alone in 
this connection, for the spoilt girl’s 
brother may have grown up owning no 
wider outlook upon life than she; but 
again, as in the matter of divorce, the 
woman is generally the first to beg for 
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liberty, it would seem as if attention 
had better be directed toward her inde- 
pendencies and her limitations, and the 
reasons, if any, for her matrimonial 
failures. 

In the first place, the modern maiden 
is not expected to take any active part 
in household administration. The com- 
plications of luxurious living demand a 
system of domestic machinery with 
which it is unnecessary to meddle. She 
hears an order given and sees the con- 
summated result.. Any effort required 
in the attaining of that result goes on 
outside her ken. Housekeeping as it 
was near the beginning is not now, and 
probably never shall* be again; and to 
cry out for the times when great ladies 
universally visited their larders, mended 
their best linen, minded their maids, 
gave out supplies from the storeroom, 
and kept a kind of dispensary for the 
sick and sorry, would be absurd. 

And yet contact with the intimate af- 
fairs of a big house—if not the actual 
conduct of them—taught a girl patience, 
consideration, resourcefulness and a cer- 
tain amount of tact in dealing with 
several sorts and conditions of people. 
Moreover, if she were the elder sister 
of a large family of children she had 
often a deputy-mother’s responsibility 
toward the younger and this 
tended to develop unselfishness, tender- 
ness and endurance; no bad qualities to 
bring, by and by, to a wedding equip- 
ment. 

Nowadays the families, large or small, 
of the well-to-do are so admirably 
watched and waited upon by nurses and 
governesses that no f them 


ones, 


member of 
need, of necessity, do anything for an- 
other. There is an entire lack of in- 
terdependence. Each child has his or 
her special guardians, and feels himself 
or herself of special importance. 

Here again is a system of domestic 
machinery with which it appears dif- 
ficult to meddle, and yet perhaps be- 
cause such children grow up singly, as 
it were, instead of in groups: because 


they have too much done for them, and 


are in no sense obliged to rely upon one 
another for their welfare and happiness, 
each becomes of too much consequence 
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to itself, and learns to regard its own 
way as something of particular mo- 
ment. And since, in these times and ‘in 
this country, age is getting to be less 
and less self-assertive and youth more 
and more so, parents—especially those 
who have given their descendants ad- 
vantages which they themselves did not 
possess—have begun to look with awe 
upon the dominant young genii they 
have unbottled, and to be cautious of in- 
terference where their fads and fancies 
are concerned. 

When these boys and girls have 
leaped from precociousness into sup- 
posed maturity they have most likely 
attained the outward semblance of dis- 
ciplined conduct, but their characters, 
underneath, are not disciplined at all; 
and as conduct that is not the outcome 
of character is apt to break down un- 
ler strain, and the strain of matrimony 
is allowed, even by the happiest mar- 
ried people, to be at times severe, it is 
not amazing that in the test of this rela- 
tionship they are frequently found 
wanting. 

The young men, at least, have learned 
in the life of school and college that 
there are some periods to be got 
through only by endurance; some un- 
spoken laws of give-and-take that must 
be respected even to one’s own hin- 
drance, let one be the son of never so 
rich or prominent a father; but their 
sisters at home, lightly and happily di- 
ning, dancing and generally amusing 
themselves—always petted, admired, 
flattered—come very soon to the con- 
clusion that every pretty woman is a 
law unto herself. An idea which, when 
it is once fixed in a charming head with- 
out much balance, is extremely hard to 
eradicate. 

The time when a pretty young wom- 
an first grows up is a time when all 
the world seems ready to make much of 
her, and it takes the saving grace of a 
tender, unselfish heart to keep the 
power of her other graces—the super- 
ficial ones—from spoiling her. 

Suppose she has been brou 
far above the ground floor of existence, 
so to speak, that the real things of life, 
the workaday problems of human na- 
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ture, have never touched her; never 
taught her the lesson of forbearance? 
Suppose that a pretty face, a charming 
head—without balance—and a disposi- 
tion accustomed to overindulgence are 


all she can bring to her husband? Sup- 
pose hie does not possess any great 
amount of tact and patience? What 


will happen if he ceases to be enrap- 
tured by the pretty face and ruled by 
the charming head, and presently gives 
over indulging the disposition as sla- 
vishly as he did in the first silver months 
of the honeymoon? 

Both will be disappointed and disil- 
lusioned, and very likely each will feel 
that the other is entirely to blame. And 
perhaps, having no vital interest in one 
another—beyond the infatuation which 
first drew them together—nor in life— 
except as a condition which ought to be 
more amusing than it is—they may 
drift apart, each following the bent of 
easy inclination; and even while they 
continue to inhabit the same house, they 
may carelessly let go the comradeship, 
the intimacy, the sympathy that might 
still have made happiness for them. 

Or else the woman—utterly regard- 
less of anything but that a mistake has 
been made and that she does not pro- 
pose to sacrifice the rest of her good 
days to a man who is unamiable, or 
who does not amount to much, or who 
just plainly bores her—the woman may 
snatch at any excuse the law allows her 
for freedom, and divorce the man as 
triumphantly, it may be, as she married 
him. 

He, to do him justice, seldom if ever 
divorces her except for real cause, and 
when pushed to the utmost limit—as in 
deed why should he, being by conven- 
tionality so much freer than she? But 
he acquiesces in her method of pro 
cedure when he does not indorse it, and 
he regards the gentleman who succeeds 
him—if there is one—with generally 
unembarrassed and unenvious eyes. 


And this—this light parting of per 
ons who have undertaken the most 
serious responsibilities toward each 
other—is the kind of dissolved mar- 


riage-contract that people are beginning 
to look upon as an evil to be checked. 
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The present period seems to be one 
of transition. In older times when the 
bargain was a bargain through thick 
and thin, human nature, being so con- 
stituted that it adjusts itself to what it 
considers inevitable, adjusted itself to 
this with surprising quickness and com- 
parative resignation ; in days to come we 
may—who can tell ?—in its present form 
do away with it altogether; but just at 
present there are no people so free that 
they cannot be bound or so bound that 
they cannot be free, and the condition 
is unsettling. 

Like many other unsettling conditions 
it will right itself in time, but whether 
the church or the law can hasten the 
process is open to question. Most en- 
during reforms grow out of the grad- 
ually accumulated needs of the people, 
made manifest by the people. The ma- 
jority of men and women are still com- 
mitting and enduring matrimony with 
a certain hopefulness, and looking 
askance—not so much askance as they 
used, perhaps, but yet askance—at those 
who for mere selfishness or wantonness 
cast aside all obligations. The hue and 
cry against this rupture 
proves it. 

But if the majority of men and wom- 
en should decide that “home, and the 
love of wedded wife and child” are in 
many cases a delusion and a snare, 
doubling care and halving pleasure, to 
say nothing of hampering t 


species of 


the freedom 
of individual development, then they 
will evolve some other condition, or set 
of conditions, which shall meet new re- 
quirements; and it seems unlikely that 
any legislation, clerical or secular, can 
help until it is invited, rather than 1m- 
posed upon them. 

If it could help, one might be 
tempted, on the ground that prevention 
is better than cure, to suggest that in- 
stead of the proposed trial-marriages, a 
year’s betrothal should be legally de- 
manded—up to a certain age—with a 
possible dispensation in certain cases. 
This, if hasty unions are the causes of 
divorce, might militate against them, 
and would remove the opprobrium of 
interference and opposition from mild 
parental shoulders. 
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But one doubts if the essential root of 
the trouble is to be found in hasty 
unions. Ill-advised choice is not al- 
ways hurried choice. The fault seems 
to be in the unwillingness of people to 
make the best—under ordinary circum- 
stances—of the thing chosen. In the 
name of love so much is demanded, and 
from disappointed expectations such 
vehement protests come! Men and 
women show themselves so little gentle, 
so little patient, so little considerate of 
each other’s point of view the moment 
that precious thing, glamour, has died 
down between them; the point where 
both require generous judgment. 

“Can two walk together except they 
be agreed?” asks some wise man in the 
Scriptures. Once upon a time the wom- 
an did all the agreeing, and she was not 
entirely unhappy. Now she seems to 
be pretty generally agreed with, and 
she is not yet entirely happy either. 

Until individual development—about 
which there seems to be a great to-do— 
reaches a point where it struggles to 
understand as earnestly as it is strug- 
gling to be understood; where it is 
ready to give as much as it demands, 
agreement is going to be difficult. And 
until there can be two perfect wholes 
in one establishment, there had better 
be two as perfect halves as possible; or 
even one passable whole made up of a 
quarter and three-quarters—not men- 
tioning which is intended for the mas- 
culine and which the feminine amount. 

The philosophy of pity, patience and 
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tolerance, the possession of a good tem- 
per and a just appreciation of other peo- 
ple’s rights, the ability to put self aside 
and give help where help is needed, 
would make marriage, even without 
love, a very tolerable institution. But 
these things do not grow up like Jack’s 
beanstalk in a single night. They are 
the qualities of characters that have 
been trained by wisdom or have learned 
by experience. 

And how are boys and girls, from 
whom all responsibility and most trouble 
are kept, to learn the unselfishness, the 
endurance, the consideration that hu- 
man nature demands of human nature? 
Whether their term of years together 
were to be six or sixty, surely the hap- 
piness of it would depend upon attri- 
butes such as these; yet in many cases 
they are altogether lacking. 

If parents doubt their own powers; if 
they feel at a disadvantage before this 
vigorous, upspringing, overbearing, 
self-confident thing called youth; if they 
are unable or unwilling to teach it; at 
least they might give life the oppor- 
tunity. They might throw their chil- 
dren into wider surroundings, leave off 
overcosseting and protecting them, let 
them see suffering, bear disappointment, 
understand sorrow, take part—in no 
matter how small a degree—in the work 
of the workaday world; so shall they 
perhaps lose the excess of egoism 
which, later, makes married life be- 
tween them such an apparently unsatis- 
factory condition. 


ae 
BY LEVEL, LINE AND RULE 


B= mine to harvest or to sow, 
To break the ground or reap the grain, 
Or if the warm or chill winds blow 


In sunshine 


or in rain. 


If dull the task sharp be the tool, 
And on the lips of Toil a song; 
*Tis still by level, line and rule, 
The old world moves along. 





Lee FAIRCHILD. 
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BY FRANCIS WILLING WHARTON 





f (LE two Miss Vincents 
sat on the wide piazza 
of the Chrome House, 
side by side, reading 
two red-covered paper 
novels. If you had 
gone quite close to 
them you would have 
seen that they were not really reading 
at all but inspecting their fellow guests 
from the corners of their eyes. The 
elder Miss Vincent, having very round 
eyes with very little corner to them, 
could easily be discovered in her inno- 
cent deception; the younger Miss Vin- 
cent, Ellen by name, was helped by long 
slim eyes and a larger supply of eye- 
lashes. 





It was very hot, four o’clock in the 
afternoon, a time when every one’s na- 
ture takes its most pronounced tone, 
and Margery Vincent had become com- 
pletely submissive to the decrees of 
fate while Ellen was growing stubborn- 
ly rebellious. 

Since fate had ordained them few ac- 
quaintances, little money, the advan- 
tages of neither dress nor beauty, Mar- 
gery felt it to be quite natural that they 
were sitting dully on the long porch, 
without horses to ride, lawn-tennis to 
play or young men to talk to them. 

Not so Ellen. Her long-smoldering 
resentment broke out at last as she saw 
another set at tennis made up by two 
ugly, capable girls with very short 
skirts and very big feet and rubber 
bands on their wrists, who were divi- 
ding amicably between them two less 
ugly, less capable young men with pleas- 
ant voices. Ellen was so made that a 
I9 


man’s voice generally sounded pleas- 
antly in her ears. She shut her book 
and turned somberly to Margery. 

“T’m going to row on that nasty lit- 
tle river,” she said. “Will you come?” 

“To row!” Margery hesitated, took 
a look at the hot world beyond the piaz- 
za’s shade, and added: “It’s too hot, 
Ellie. Don't go.” 

Ellen stood up beside her; she had a 
slender, strong young figure, but she 
should never have worn blue. 

“Not go, and if I stay home what 
will you offer me?” Her voice sounded 
dangerous, and Margery got into her 
book for shelter. 

“Nothing special, dear; only this cool 
piazza, that’s all.” 

“I prefer the river, beastly as it no 
doubt may be,” was Ellen’s curt reply, 
and she dropped her book by her sis- 
ter. “Take it to our room when you 
go,” she said, and giving a little pull to 
her hat, she moved out into the heat. 

Her way led first through the sea- 
side village, then across a hot field and 
into a sparse ugly wood; and as she 
traversed its unlovely thicket her soul 
was black within her. 

“Twenty-three,” she thought, “and 
without a lover—Robert don’t count— 
no money beyond decent maintenance in 
economical places, few friends somehow 
and fewer relations!” 

She longed for a cousin or an aunt 
with a kind of bitter desire. Some one 
on your side in the game of life, some 
one who ought to be there, some one 
who would have a big country house, 
perhaps, and week-end parties, or even 
a small town house and nights at the 
opera. The only cousins they had were 
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third in degree and had never noticed 
their existence from the time their 
mother had died many years before. 

At this point in her reflections Ellen 
reached the river and the boat-house in 
charge of a small boy. She chose one 
from a number of rather dirty skiffs, 
and getting into it, regardless of what 
she knew ought to be her clean frock 
for at least two days more, she exer- 
cised one of her small accomplishments 
and rowed swiftly away from the hated 
shore. 

It had been diabolically hot, that hor- 
rid shore, but as she reached the mid- 
dle of the small stream a little air 
seemed to stir; and rowing in a kind of 
passion away from every one, she felt 
that a blessed peace might later descend 
upon her troubled soul, though it was 
still to come. 

The river which, as she had said, was 
rather nasty at the boat-landing, grew 
less so as it wound along between 
marshy shores; and ahead of her she 
saw a big, dark, shady wood that stole 
down to the very bank. It was a long 
way off but she was strong, young, and 
in a black temper still; one can do a 
good deal under those circumstances, 
and she did reach it half an hour later 


out of their sockets. 

She rowed up under the shade of the 
bank of trees, and there slackening her 
pace, only just kept the boat moving. 
She felt as though she was made of 
fire, her cheeks burned like coals, but 
she had crawled out of that black pit 
she had been in, and hanging on to the 
edge of it, she looked out at the world 
and saw that it was fair; emboldened, 
she even drew herself up mentally and 
sat on the outer edge of her depression, 
ready to drop back into it, and yet for 
the moment in another atmosphere. 

The worst of the sun’s heat had de- 
clined, it was five o’clock and the touch 
of his rod was less castigating than it 
had been; and there among the trees 
he could not reach you except by little 
pokes among the fretwork of the leaves. 

She stopped her boat, took off her 
hat, and taking water in her two hands, 
splashed her face and then dried it on 
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her pocket-handkerchief; and plunged 
first one arm, then the other, into the 


water up to the elbow. How good it 
felt! She was cooling off and feeling 
that kind of physical pleasure that lies 
in strength exerted without real fatigue 
—only just the let-down that makes the 
rest and coolness a boon and joy. 

She leaned over and saw her face in 
the water, for the surface of the stream 
was still and green beneath the trees. 
Ah! There she was! Iler old problem 
came back on her—herself; she had for- 
gotten the tiresome thing for a mo- 
ment; Ellen Vincent to be disposed of 
somehow. 

She got out of the boat, catching at 
a bough to steady herself, and clambered 
up the bank, and lying down upon it, 
made up a dream. 

A young rich Scotchman with dark 
eyes appeared on a yacht in the harbor, 
dropping out of the sky it seemed, and 
asked her to dance at the hotel hop, 
and—of course—fell in love with her! 
[t didn’t take him long and she was just 
beginning to like him quite a little in 
return when her dream was shattered 
by her hearing a scream that choked 
suddenly, ended in another sound, and 
began again less loud. 

[In a moment she was up in her boat, 
pushed out in the stream, and rowing 
toward a canoe which she saw capsized 
in the middle of the river; and for once 
certainly she was not a superfluous ad- 
dition to the scene. 

A man was trying to save a golden- 
headed girl, who was as certainly go- 
ing to drown him and herself in five 
minutes as anything Ellen had ever 
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seen. Every moment they got farther 
and farther from the capsized canoe, 


and his expostulations, remonstrances, 
threats even, didn’t stop for a moment 
mad movements, those clutches 
round his neck, those ineffectual cries. 
But then Ellen happened to be there, 
and in much less than five minutes the 


those 


le 
half-drowned man heard a clear, hard 
young voice with something in it that 
he never forgot, calling to him 
“Don’t bother!” it said. “Let her 


clutch you. I'll be there in a minute, 
just keep up—now.” 
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And the bow of a boat slid up to him. 
“Look out,” he said thickly—he was 

not left much use of his windpipe— 

“she’ll capsize you when she sees you.” 
“T’d hit her with an oar if she tried,” 

said the voice. 

He couldn’t see much, he had a mist 
‘over his eyes, but in a moment he felt 
the weight on him lighten, one of those 
horrible little clutching white hands was 
gone, he saw it transferred to the side 
of the boat, saw it cling there, then the 
other; and in a moment he had gath- 
ered himself together, swept the water 
and the horror from his eyes, and was 
climbing over the stern of the boat ; fall- 
ing into it, he first took a breath and 
then rapidly passed to the bow, where, 
balancing on his knees, he caught those 
white hands which seemed to hold like 
steel hooks. 

“Tf I can get her to the stern I can 
get her in,” he said, and for the first 
time to his vision a face joined itself 
to that hard, unfrightened voice. It 
was a cool, unfrightened face with long 
slim eyes that were hot like molten steel, 
set in rather a white setting. ; 

The face nodded. “I'll get into the 
bow to balance a bit,” said the voice. 

With a sort of mingled relief and re- 
pugnance he lifted the white hands, 
dragged their almost unconscious own- 
er to the stern, and then leaning down 
and catching her under the arms, man- 
aged somehow to drag her into the boat. 
He got her flat in the bottom, her head 
on the stern seat, and took up the oars, 
but he felt a light touch on his shoul- 
der. 

“T'll row,” said that third presence in 
the boat. ‘‘You are done up—get into 
the bow and rest. She is coming to. 
When we get up to the canoe we will 
get it right-side up and tow it or some- 
thing. Can you paddle it if I take 
her ?” 

“Of course,” | 
he had 


Pilea 


ie returned hoarsely— 
wallowed quantities of water. 
“One of the paddles is caught in it. I 


as lighting a cigarette when she tried ° 


to get up, we upset, and she caught me 
as we rose.” 

Ellen felt a amusement at 
his voice, it expressed such pained con- 


sense of 
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tempt for that white-dressed figure in 
the stern whose hands he was chafing ; 
no doubt he had persuaded her to come 
out with him with pleading and perhaps 
tenderness. 

The figure stirred and opened its big 
blue eyes, closed them, tried to sit up a 
little, and at last did so for a moment; 
then dropped its wet golden head on the 
seat again. This proving there was 
nothing really wrong with her, they pro- 
ceeded to work, got the canoe to rights, 
and found the paddles. He transferred 
himself to it, and so they rowed and 
paddled in silence, with only a word or 
two to punctuate it, back to the hotel- 
landing. 


tT, 


Margery had seldom enjoyed any- 
thing so much as Ellen’s account of her 
adventure. She sat on the side of their 
bed and gasped and gurgled, and made 
certainly as satisfactory a listener as 
a sister could desire; and when it was 
all over, she it was who suggested that 
Ellen should wear her ‘cream-colored 
lawn in honor of the occasion and the 
hop that night combined. 

“T will wear my mauve,” she added, 
with infinite tact, evading any idea that 
Ellen was after all dressing for her new 
acquaintance. ‘We so seldom have an 
out-of-the-way time, don’t we? And 
then we want to wear them sometimes, 
so why not to-night?” 

Ellen gave her a little touch of ap- 
preciation. It is much pleasanter not 
to be the one to suggest that you should 
beautify yourself, and she wanted to 
look well. They dressed with much 
harmless chatter, which they had had 
little of in the last few days, and went 
down to their tea feeling ten years 
younger than they had at lunch-time. 

They heard vague rumors about them 
of a Miss Darrow who had been nearly 
drowned, but as she was at another ho- 
tel none connected Ellen with “some 
one in a rowboat,” but the mauve and 
cream-colored lawns seemed to have a 
magic of their own. Even Margery 
was led off to the dance, and Ellen 
enjoyed several brisk turns with two 
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young men she had a bowing acquaint- 
ance with. 

One of them left her at last at her 
own request on the wide, dark, cool 
piazza after their dance, asking her to 
keep another for him, and hurried off 
to fulfil engagements which she had 
interrupted. 

She sat looking out toward the lawns 
beside the hotel, which ended abruptly 
in an ugly grove of maples—ugly by 
day but picturesque by night. She was 
not conscious of being tired, the dan- 
cing had but brought a pleasant glow. 
She danced well, but it had taken the 
cream-colored lawn to suggest to her 
two partners to find it out. She had 
felt stubborn on the other gala nights 
of the hotel, and come in, in the dress 
she usually wore; but to-night she did 
not feel stubborn, it was a relief not to 
have a weight inside but something that 
fluttered lightly. 

She heard a quick step approaching 
her. 

“Miss Vincent?” 

She knew the voice. She looked up 
and saw her comrade of the afternoon’s 
adventure looking down on her. 

“TI don’t believe you know me.” Tle 
began to smile a little. “I was not look- 
ing my best on our first acquaintance. 
I haven’t got the water out of me yet, 
either. Would you have known me 
for the man whose life you made him 
a present of this afternoon?” 

She was in no hurry; she, too, smiled 
a little. 

“On the whole, yes,” she said slow- 
ly. “Only I did very little; being there 
with the boat was the point.” 

He drew up a chair, and leaning 
against it, stood looking at her through 
the semiobscurity of the porch, lit only 
by the light coming from the windows 
of the dancing-room. 

He was a squarely built man of mid- 
dle height, whose clothes and air pro- 
claimed him as belonging to that world 
of fashion with which she had only a 
formal acquaintance. He had a heavily 
cut face with eyes sunk deep under the 
brows, and a strong bridge to the blunt 
nose, and a big mouth with mobility 
and humor to distinguislrit. He looked 
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like a lover of pleasure and beauty who 
had perhaps forgotten any other ex- 
istence than the one he led. 

“May I sit down?’ he went on. “You 
don’t ask me to, but unless you object 
I shall do so.” 

She gave a little nod; and being used 
to protestations from women, he was 
amused. 

“I have come, of course, laden with 
thanks.” He woticed a small satirical 
smile that touched her fresh, curved 
lips. “Not only to give thanks, to tell 
the truth, but——’” 

“To receive them,” cut in Miss Vin- 
cent gently. ‘You shall have them. I 
was bored to death this afternoon and 
your upset was a Godsend.” 

Their eyes met in the shock of un- 
derstanding, and they both laughed. 

“How good you are to lighten my 
load of gratitude! I will confess that 
[ had not regarded the event in the light 
of an amusement!” He laughed again, 
and rather expected her to soften her 
speech, but she still looked at him with 
eyes gleaming like burnished steel be- 
tween their long lashes. It struck him 
that the creamy, lacy dress that she 
wore was becoming, and he was glad 
that it was no longer blue. 

“What I began to say,” he proceeded, 
“was that I felt that this afternoon had 
almost made friends of us, and I wanted 
to come and receive your assurance that 
a little time would complete the proc- 
He stopped, and then, not dis- 
satisfied with her silence, continued: 
“You did a great many different things 
for me this afternoon. You saved my 
life and I happen to be one of the peo- 
ple who want to live it to the end; and 
then you supplied me with a new re- 
spect for women. Let me make a hor- 
rid confession—my supply was very 
low.” 

She had turned a little in her chair 
and was facing him, listening intently. 
Her eyes were registering every detail 
of his appearance, and all sorts of ideas 
about him were the product of her keen 
wits and imagination. At the end of 
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his speech she gave a little shrug to her 
shoulders. 
“It depends on what you seek,” she 
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answered. ‘There are plenty of women 
to respect, but to be respected one must 
be at times inconvenient. Perhaps you 
have’ not looked for inconvenient 
women,” 

He leaned forward, his long-fingered 
hands on his knees. ‘“‘What an unkind, 
cynical comment! Do I look a moral 
wreck? And be careful what you say, 
for there is, I believe, a connection be- 
tween us of which you are not aware. 
Have you any idea what my name is?” 

She her head and stared ea- 
gerly at him, some warning of the truth 
coming to her from a certain resem- 
blance in him to her father, that she 
noticed for the first time. 

“My name is Vincent,” he went on, 
“and your name is Vincent. That 
would not prove much, were it not that 
we have hardly any relations on that 
side, barring Edge Vincent who had 
two daughters. Are you really one of 
the daughters?” 

She looked at him through a haze 
of such happiness as he was perfectly 
unaware of. A cousin—her cousin! 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, “my father’s 
name was Edge. Is your father’s name 
George ?” 

Vincent nodded, and throwing out his 
hands, he laughed. 

“Think of it!” he said. “That just 
you and I should have got tangled up in 
that river! You don’t know half how 
funny it is—shall I tell you?—well, 
perhaps later, but first let us shake 
hands.” He held out his hand, and she 
laid her small, brown, closely knit, 
strong hand in it. Vincent pressed it 
a moment; then, still holding it, turned 
it over and looked at it. 

“Just the palm I should expect,” he 
murmured. ” 


shook 


“How clever father was! 
He looked up at her. “Are you Mar- 
gery or Ellen?” 

She started in surprise that he knew 
their names. “My name is Ellen,” she 
said, “and yours, at a venture, is Edge?” 

“Mine certainly is Edge; and well- 
named, for I am always on it—good and 
bad—and never get there.” He still 
held her hand lightly, and now gave it 
another pressure before he let it go. “I 
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think I shall have to be terribly indis- 
creet and tell you something my father 
said to me just before he died four 
years ago: This is a moment for in- 
discretion—being half-drowned makes 
one emotional. Ever since you appeared 
on the scene this afternoon and I heard 
that cool voice of yours, I have lived in 
a highly colored world with a mystical 
slant to it.” He drew his chair close 
to hers, and bent his smiling eyes on 
her. “Shall I be indiscreet? Decide 
for me.” 

She felt something compelling in the 
air, and being naturally fearless, she 
obeyed her own emotion. He was quite 
near to her, nearer than she had ever 
let a young man come before, but it 
seemed quite right. 

“By all means, be indiscreet,” she 
said. “Am I not your cousin? With a 
cousin nothing is an indiscretion.” 

Vincent, watching her, gave a deep 
laugh of physical and mental enjoy- 
ment, which was one of his character- 
istics. 

“Very well,” he answered. “Only do 
not forget what you have just said— 
we will come back to that later on—you 
have committed yourself. my cousin.” 
He turned and looked out into the dark 
a moment as people do when they are 
remembering a scene which recreates 
itself before them from the past. 

“T was twenty-seven,” he began, “and 
my father had had time enough to know 
my disposition, and at times to regret it. 
One afternoon when we were sitting on 
the piazza at the Vale, our place—you 
have never been there, have you? Well, 
we were sitting looking over the lawn 
toward the glade that is our special af- 
fection. I can see it with that peculiar 
sunset light on it now. He gave me 
one of those keen, cool looks of his— 
like yours—and said: ‘Edge, my boy, 
you have some Vincent in you to fight 
the Harvey, but not enough, and I tell 
you what I want you to do. Do you 
remember my telling you once that I 
was in love with one other woman be- 
fore I met your beautiful mother? That 
woman was Ellen Morris, and she mar- 
ried my cousin Edge Vincent and died 
many years ago. Well, she left two 
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daughters. I have never seen them, but 
I have a belief that one of those girls 
combining the hard rectitude of the Vin- 
cents and Ellen Morris’ power of un- 
derstanding and forgiving would make 
you just the wife you need. Don’t for- 
get this; learn to know them, and find 
out whether my instinct is correct. 
Don’t marry a beautiful Bird of Para- 
dise as I did and give your son too 
many vain and selfish instincts to fi- ht 
with; you have enough of your own.” 

Vincent stopped and met the concen- 
trated gaze of Ellen’s eyes. They 
dropped before his, but in the dark he 


could not see if her color had deep- 
ened. His expression changed and he 
laughed. 


“Well, what did I do? Avoided my 
cousins like poison, and fled in other 
directions, any other direction; and 
meeting the Bird of Paradise, I became 
bewitched by the beauty of her plumage 
and told her so, and I became engaged 
to be married three months ago!  EI- 
len, will you congratulate me?” 

She sat very still, looking at him. He 
could not be aware that about her ears 
her castle was falling, tumbling in hor- 
rid stone masses that cut and crushed 
her—that castle of a moment’s build- 
ing. He could see only that small smile 
with which she met sharp cuts; 
then she took up a piece of the castle 
and used it as a weapon. 

“So you ‘ngaged to marry ser,” 
she said, and when the words were out, 
stood by the cold, contemptuous 

| yet she knew 
She still met his 
iad grown a trifle 


those 


are ( 


she 5 
reflection in them, ane 
how hard thev wet 
eyes, though she 
paler. 
Vincent 
agely. 
“Yes,” he said, “I am engaged to 
marry her. But there are ways out of 
it, drowning among them.” He gave a 
sort of tired laugh, and then Ellen be- 
haved in a way that Margery would 


brought his lips together sav- 


have wept to see. 

She sat upright; it brought their 
faces close together. 

“Don’t!”’ she said. “Don’t! Mar- 
riage isn’t like drowning, it takes a 
great deal longer; you cannot have 
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weak white hands 


miserable, 
clutching your throat through a life- 


those 


time. I can see them now, I never saw 
a Sight like them, they would drive one 
mad. Don’t do it!” 

Then she found her eyes’ within 
eighteen inches of his, and meeting his 
look, her lids fell and the blood of in- 
experience flooded her cheek. 

Vincent laid his hand lightly on hers 
as it rested on the arm of her chair. 
“You are right,” he said, “quite right; 
and if you want the truth I made up 
my mind to-night when I was taking 
off those wet flannels that life was too 
good to throw away, and that I would 
free myself and the woman that I had 
foolishly bound to me, if it took all the 
strength I had to do it.” 


Some instinct made him turn his 
head, and he rose and added: “Here 
comes Miss Darrow, Ellen, to thank 


you for your help this afternoon. You 
see she is none the worse for her bath.” 
His voice had changed into a tone of 
pure mockery. 

Ellen rose, also, and leaning against 
the porch railing, watched the advance 
of the beautiful girl who moved lan- 
guidly and gracefully toward them with 
a man on either side of her. Her 
beauty was like a perfume on the night, 
it seemed to color the lights and en- 
rich the Ellen was glad of 
the pillar behind her—for her heart 
fainted within her. Never, never could 
she hold her what man could 
turn from the contemplation of that 
beauty to her? She did not reckon with 
the Vincent-half of him. 

She turned to him a look that, with 
out her knowing it, conveyed her sur- 
render of him, but his met 
filled with savage mirth. 

“Beautiful, yes,” he murmured, “but 
do you think I forget the white fin- 
gers? My dear, I prefer courage to 
any other exhibition in life. My cousin 
with the resolute lips and dauntless 
eyes, you have armed me. But come, 
we must advance a step or two as hom- 
age to this queen; she is a queen and 
has so many subjects that she will hard- 
ly miss one. Come.” 

And they moved forward to meet her. 


darkness. 


own 


‘ 
hers 


eyes 
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Authors and critics. A memorable list of failures this season, “The Easterner” 
is cheap and absurd, “Father and the Boys’ near a failure. “Paid in Full” 
by a new dramatic author with a real play. Dustin Farnum’s ability 
wasted in ‘‘The Rector’s Garden.” Komisarzhevsky an actress of won- 
derful psychological insight and truth. ‘““The Fool Hath Said: “There is 


no God’” not likely to be popular, but Mr. Sothern very appealing in 
the principal role. Sam Bernard in “Nearly a Hero” is really very funny 




































Wien <om_ gf LE Association of Dis- memorable, and if the critic were the 

: f gruntied Dramatic Indian that the author _ actor pic- 
Authors met the other ture him, he could, pointing to the 
afternoon at a popular — scalps, say that the sidtians of the sea- 





café on Broadway and _ son have been unusually fine. But the 
held a long = sym- critic, far from being the bloodthirsty 





posium on “What is person that he is pictured, is a mild- 
the Matter with the mannered individual, who wishes that 
American Public?” If anything pleas- all plays were successes and regrets very 
ant was said about the poor public it much that = public refuses to give 
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has not leaked out, but the public has up its small change to the needy author 
at least the satisfaction of knowing that and manager. 

it was voted to be only half as stupid Both of these individuals put more 
and half as idiotic as the critics. than the lion’s share of blame on the 


To get a list of the members of the critic, declaring that he is becoming too 
Disgruntled Dramatic Authors all you captious, that in his endeavor to be 


have to do is to run over the list of the funny he has become malicious, and that 
men who had successful plays pro- by his continuous and professional at- 
duced last year. tendance at the theater he has become 
With one exception all had failures afflicted with critical myopia. 
this year. Fitch, Belasco, Klein, Ade, Perhaps the public is weary of the 
\rmstrong, Peple; and now to add to defense of the critic, but surely the poor 
the glory of the list, George Broadhurst, thing has some rights. Instead of the 
whose “Man of the Hour” has been one he iughty opinic mated | person that he is 
of the biggest successes in years, takes pictured, he 1s general tly a thin little man 
very near front position with his ri who trembles when his wife speaks to 
markable production, that it would be him, and as for being bored at the 
scant courtesy to call a play, “The East- theater, that is all nonsense. He loves 
erner.” it, for on cold wintry nights it is a most 


The list of failures has indeed been comfortable place to go to when he is 
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afraid. to go home. True it is that the 
musical comedies have more or less 
dampened his ardor about the play- 
house, for most of them are so noisy 
that even a short nap is impossible. But 
despite this and a few other similar 
drawbacks, the critic loves the theater 
dearly. 

And if there yet remains any doubt 
as to the critic’s affection for the play- 
house I would adduce but one more bit 
of evidence; the fact that the critics sat 
through George Broadhurst’s play, 
“The Easterner,” at the Garrick Thea- 
ter. And the depth of their affection is 
further attested by the fact that it was 
a pleasant evening outside, and even if 
they didn’t want to go home they could 
have walked around the block without 
any discomfort. 

What Mr. Broadhurst was thinking 
of, when he wrote the play, and what 
Mr. Goodwin expected when he pro- 
duced it, would make an interesting ex- 
hibition under a biconvex lens of great 
magnifying power. 

The play sounds like an exercise in 
dramatic writing. It could hardly have 
been written since Mr. Broadhurst put 
on long trousers. “The Easterner,” of 
course, is Mr. Goodwin, who is wealthy 
and a deputy sheriff. He is in love with 
the sister of a man accused of murder, 
and the attempt to interest the public 
in the piece is based on a series of sup- 
posedly hairbreadth escapes. In the 
second act the Lasterner is obliged to 
turn over his prisoner to a mob of 
would-be lynchers. He pleads with 
them to think before they hang the man, 
and then for half an hour one has to 
listen to a lot of inane drivel about how 
the watch on the murdered man stopped 
in time to prove an alibi for the accused. 

This cheap Wild-West-Theodore- 
Kremer stuff might have been tolerated ; 
but in the last act we behold every mem- 
ber of the company moved all the way 
from California to accidentally meet on 
the dock of the Bermuda Steamship 
Company. Only a youthful and hurried 
dramatist would ever have conceived the 
idea of bringing such a varied aggrega- 
tion such a distance for such a purpose. 
It really was worth the price of admis- 
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sion to hear the characters, who had all 
so suddenly decided to go to Bermuda, 
exclaim to one another as they come on: 
“What a surprise!” 

And the dock of the Bermuda Steam- 
ship Company! It really was a gem. 
Usually in street scenes or dock scenes 
some endeavor to lend vraisemblance to 
the picture is made by introducing a po- 
liceman, or a newsboy. But this was 
the loneliest dock that we have ever 
seen. Not a policeman in sight, and not 
even a newsboy to say: “Who’ll buy my 
papers ?” é 

Perhaps Mr. Broadhurst’s idea in 
keeping out the newsboy was to save 
expenses, for if he had been introduced 
Mr. Goodwin, as a rich Easterner, 
would surely have had to buy papers, 
and that would have been so much more 
per week to add to what is already a 
large and useless expenditure. 

When will young authors get over the 
habit of writing foolish street scenes? 
The time has gone by when intelligent 
people will listen seriously to Gertrude 
Van Astobilt, heroine, standing on the 
corner of l‘ifth Avenue, talking to her- 
self and telling herself a lot of secrets 
while Harold Deathface, villain, con- 
cealed behind a silk hat, listens until he 
is able to say: 

“Now I know it all.” 

But why talk to the young dramatist 
or offer him advice when two such sea- 
soned offenders as Broadhurst and 
Goodwin offer such an absurdity as 
this last act of “The Easterner.” 

Just what saves George Ade’s new 
play, “Father and the Boys,” produced 
at the Empire Theater, from being a 
failure, I do not know. Mr. William 
Crane’s personal popularity has some- 
thing to do with it, I suppose; the ex- 
cellent stage management is another 
factor, and perhaps Mr. Ade himself has 
something to do with it. But near a 
failure it certainly is, and for the near- 
ness there is only one person to blame, 
and that is Mr. Ade himself. 

Either Ade will not or cannot learn 
the rules of playwriting—for rules there 
are, and by a man of Ade’s ability they 
can be learned. And shall we lay it to 
indifference or laziness that he makes a 

















play out of an idea that is really suited 
to a twenty-minute vaudeville sketch ? 

Father, played by Mr. Crane, has 
made his fortune by strict application 
to business, and it is therefore a bitter 
disappointment to him when the two 
sons whom he has taken in as partners 
waste their time, the one with society 
and the other with athletics. They go 
so far in their belief that the old man 
is a “back number” that he pretends to 
rush off with an actress, and by that 
means brings the young men to their 
senses. 

The love-plot of the play is unworthy 
of Mr. Ade at his weakest. Father 
wants his two boys to marry two young 
women of his selection, and we are all 
supposed to get very much excited, and 
be very much amused because each of 
the young men has selected a different 
girl of the same pair. 

Where, oh, where is the Ade of yes- 
ternight? Like a sensible person he 
took a steamer for South America three 
days before the play was produced. 

Mr. Crane was as usual, amiable, 
pleasant and very hard-working. 

There was really one bright spot in 
the month, and that was the appearance 
of a new dramatic author with a real 
play. We get many new men in the 
course of the year, but few indeed who 
are worthy of welcome. Mr. Eugene 
Walter is very much of a beginner, but 
he is a good beginner, and while “Paid 
in Full” is far from a great play, it is 
deserving of great success. 

Mr. Walter is one of the few young- 
er writers to err on the side of over- 
masculinity. Most of the dramatists 
whose first works are offered for re- 
view are too much imbued with the 
theory, no matter how true, that the 
theater is supported by women. Plays 
about women’s clothes, plays entitled 
“Girls,” have had a maleficent influence 
on the young men writing for the stage, 
to the point that dramatic writing seems 
at times to be no longer a masculine 
pursuit. 

‘herefore, the welcome to Mr. Wal- 
ter. His first play on Broadway is not 
a pleasant play and it is full of incon- 
sistencies, but it is undoubtedly a play 
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written by a man and not by a young 
girl. 

The first act shows the flat of a young 
married couple who are struggling 
along on eighteen or twenty dollars a 
week. The husband has grown weary 
of the struggle, and, as he appears in 
this act, he is only one of the thousands 
of unresourceful men who, finding the 
battle of life too unequal, are drifting 
into either socialism or dishonesty. He 
is pestered by a mother-in-law who is 


continuously pointing out that her 
daughter might have made a _ better 
match, and to add to this offense of 


pride, a former suitor of his wife offers 
to help him financially. 

And then the last blow. The employ- 
er who underpays him, calls to insult 
him, discharges him and only takes him 
back at his wife’s intercession. The 
act ends as the young man takes from 
a drawer part of the money belonging 
to his employer and invites his wife, 
who has been complaining that she 
needs amusement, to go to the theater. 

In the second act the furnishings of 
the new apartment indicate that the 
young man’s peculations have been kept 
up on no mean scale. The wife enters 
in splendid evening gown, and tells him 
how happy she is since he had his 
“raise” in salary. His employer sud- 
denly enters, returning from a trip to 
South America, and looking about the 
luxurious apartment, says significantly 
that he will have a “nice long talk” with 
the young man to-morrow. 

The former suitor then informs the 
thief that his employer has been back 
several days, that he has had experts 
working on the books at night, and that 
detectives are watching him and will 
stop any endeavor to escape. 

Left together, the young man tells 
his wife the truth, that all the money 
they have been spending during the past 
couple of months was stolen, and he 
adds that it was her continuous com- 
plaining that forced him to it. As he 


did this for her she must now do some- 
thing for him, she must at all costs save 
him from going to jail; and he tells her 
that she must go to his employer and 
with him. 


use her “influence” The in- 
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timation is not pleasant, and after the 
first horror of the suggestion, the wife, 
expressing her loathing for the husband 
she once loved, consents to go. 

The third act shows the rooms of the 
employer, an ex-sea-captain and an ut- 
terly unscrupulous blackguard. He 
tells the friend who comes to plead for 
the husband that he will deal with the 
matter as he sees fit. He adds that he 
knew that the man would eventually go 
wrong, and that he had gone to South 


America just to see how far the thief 
would go. 

Over the telephone the wife asks him 
to see her in his own apartments and 


then the captain, much to the surprise 
of the audience, reveals a new phase of 
his character. He tells her to come 
along and makes sotto-voce remarks to 
the effect that his admiration of her is 
of a purely respectable nature, and that 
he would gladly do anything to help her. 

The wife arrives, and then ensues a 
long and somewhat drawn-out scene in 
which the captain intentionally gives 
the young woman a false impression as 
to his intentions by dwelling minutely 
and coarsely on the merits of the vari- 
ous women that he has loved. It is all, 
as it seems, a test of her character, and 
when finally by her rejection of his of- 
fers she shows that she is the 
that he believes her to be, he turns over 
to her a complete discharge of her hus- 
band’s indebtedness to him. As the cur- 
tain comes down he remarks, again 
sotto voce and with much satisfaction: 
“Damned if it isn’t good to be decent 
once in a while.” 


woman 


The fourth act shows the husband 
waiting. The wife enters and his first 
question is: “What did he say about 
me?” By this he only increases the 


wife’s quickly mounting bitterness and 
disgust. After she has given him the 
proof that he will not be arrested for the 
theft he accuses her of obtaining his re- 
lease by dishonorable means, and she 
leaves his house and him for good. 

lhe great merit of the play is in its 
characterization and its sustained in- 
terest. All of the characters are real 
people, though in two instances the 
inconsistent as to 


characters 


are so 
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make one feel that the author has com- 
bined two plays, two entirely differ- 
ent dramatic ideas, in one. Up to 
the end of the second act the  hus- 
band is simply a weak, unresourceful 
man who has been driven into crime 
simply because he could not bear to see 
his wife slaving her life away. At the 
end of the second act he suddenly looms 
up as an individual without a spark of 
decency. 

Up to the third act the captain is 
without a single redeeming quality and 


then presto! the author makes him a 


paragon of virtue. Were the play less 
intense, were it less real, these defects 
much against its success, 


would count 


but under the circumstances they affect 
the impression only of those who, 
vatching the author critically, expect 


him to take a prominent place among 
American dramatists. 

Out of several other productions that 
came and went so quickly that one had 
to move lively, as the subway-guards 
say, to get them, there was one only that 
was worthy of mention, and that not 
because of the author but out of respect 
for the star. Mr. Dustin Farnum ap- 
peared just one week in “The Rector’s 
Garden” at the Bijou and then quickly 


got in out of the cold. <A clever, sym- 


pathetic and intelligent actor, he was 
wasted in this vegetable dramatic out- 
put by Mr. Byron Ongley. The play 


all due re- 
that is 
the author’s real name, though it sounds 
very much like a “wig.” 

The appearance of the great Russian 
actress, Komisarzhevsky, at Daly’s The- 


was dull and terrible, with 
spect to Mr. Byron Ongley, if 


ater, though unsuccessful financially, 
was an event of more than a little im- 
portance. [Even were the Russian her- 


rthy we would be much 


bringing to us such 


self less notew 
indebted to her for 
company of players as 
Nowhere in 
believe, will one find finer 
unless indeed it be in 
Theater in Berlin. 
Komisarzhevsky lacks the personal 
magnetism of the golden-voiced Bern- 
hardt, and the mysticism of Duse is not 
there, but if there were enough of her 


a remarkable 
those who support her. 
the world, | 
ensemble acting, 
the Deutche 
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countrymen in America to carry her 
past the first financial breakers her suc- 
cess would have been as great as either 
of these famous actresses on their first 
tour. True she is a stern realist, a 
rather forbidding thing in the theater 
where the fake realist is so popular. 

In the three plays in which I have 
seen her, “A Doll’s House,” Suder- 
mann’s “Tires of St. John,” and _ his 
“Battle of the Butterflies,’ she pictured 
three women of different emotional 
strata with wonderful psychological 
sight and truth. Her Nora appealed to 

the least, for to tell the truth I am 
getting a little bit weary of the con- 
tinuous and ever-recurring “Doll’ 
House.” It was, however, wonderfully 
clear and consistent. 

As Marrike, in the second-named 
piece, her presence on the stage, even 
surrounded as she was by superb talent, 
was galvanic. 

Having seen Miss Nance O'Neil in 
this same play at this same theater sev- 
eral years ago, it was particularly prof- 
to note the wonderful differences. 
The endeavor to “play the part’ for all 
that it was worth, to draw applause by 
emotional outburst, this and many other 
character tics that made the American 


itable 





actress’ work interesting, were all miss- 
ing. Instead, it was all suppression un 
il the feeling of constraint had swept 
act the footlights, and the au 
dience felt that if she didn’t shriek it 
would—then, then came the great out 
burst that marked and measured the 
genius of the woman 

In the third play Madame Komisarz 
hevsky appeared as a mere girl of six 
teen, whose innocence and ingenuous- 
n are in strange contrast to the sor 
did conditions about her. » play in 
itself is weak and uninterestin It was, 
however, a sweeping dine to her 
bility, for a finer impersonation one 


could not imagine 
[f the month had a 
it was perhaps that it 


distinctive feature 
was slightly a la 
ished 


Russian actress 


The distingu 
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was partly responsible for this, the rest 
of the credit—or blame—lying with Mr. 
Sothern, who disclosed to New York 
Laurence Irving’s version of Dostoieff- 
ski’s “Crime and Punishment” under the 
title, “The Fool Hath Said: ‘There is 
no God.’” It is not a play that will be 
very popular, for the story of Rodion 
has in itself no great charm for the av- 
erage American theatergoer. If any- 
thing, he has a hearty dislike for all 
7 the principles that actuated Dostoieff- 
ski's hero, but Mr. Sothern is none the 
“a entitled to credit for letting us see 
a really able dramatic version of the fa- 
mous book. 

Of Mr. Sothern’s acting in the new 
play, there seems to have arisen some 
controversy. There are times when Mr. 
Sothern appears to me absolutely un- 
inspired, but his Rodion was to one of 
his audience at least a very appealing 
bit of acting. In no serious part he has 
played recently has he been more ef- 
fective, for the very restraint that 
marked the character was suited to his 
personality. 

Irom the tragic to the comic—strange 
to say, there was only one comic opera 
in the month. It will be remembered 
that at the beginning of the season the 
comic-opera fiends were falling over one 
another in their anxiety to get what 
was coming to them. Evidently what 
they got has tamed their troubled souls, 
if the entire offering of this species of 
one, 


cuvateinnanet numbers * 


There are two things to be said in 


favor of this one. First, that it is the 
only one of the month, and second, that 
it really is funny. “Nearly a Hero,” as 
it is called, is by no means an intel- 
lectual masterpiece, as far as the book 


is concerned, and at that the libretto is 
by a man who has turned out some of 
the best of American librettos, Harry B. 
Smith. 

The fact that it enables Sam Bernard 
to be on the stage nearly all of the time 
shows that it accomplishes its purpose, 


for of the numerous German comedians, 
funniest. 


Mr. Bernard is certainly the 














Announcements for the June number of Ainslee’s. “The Reaping” is the best 
work Mary Imlay Taylor has yet done. 





“Mystery Island,” by Edward H. 


Hurst, an adventure story of more than usual cleverness. A highly fantastic 


tale is Samuel Hopkins Adams’ ‘“The Flying Death.” 


“The Smuggler,” by 


Ella Middleton T ybout, improbable but rather interesting. Well told and with 
an air of reality is “For Jacinta,” by Harold Bindloss. Roman Doubleday’s “The 
Hemlock Avenue Mystery” a detective story with a fascinating element of sus- 
pense. “The Lady of the Mount,” by Frederick S, Isham, full of exciting episodes. 
Frances Campbell’s “A Shepherd of the Stars” attractive and very charming. T. 
Jenkins Hains’ “Bahama Bill” is an interesting character in a collection of sea stories 





Fen {life June number of 
Ri} AINSLEE’'S MAGAZINE 
is the first one of the 
summer season, and it 
has naturally been 
made up with more or 

reference to that 
fact. Everybody pre- 
fers, so far as it is possible, to read 
about those things that are nearest to 
the interest of the present moment 
whether it is in the form of fiction or 
otherwise. 

The complete novel is always, of 
course, the item in the table of contents 
which influences to a greater extent 
than any other the general character of 
each particular number, because, on ac- 
count of its length, a greater oppor- 
tunity is given to its author to develop 
and elaborate all the elements which 
enter into the construction of a good 
story. Something more is possible than 
glimpses of character, outlines of events 
—or mere episodes—and hints of situa- 
tions, which short stories contain. 

The author of the complete novel in 
the June number is W. A. I‘raser, and 
the chief event of the story, its nucleus 
in fact, is a match between two famous 
horses, steeplechasers, made by their 
one an Englishman and the 


less 





owners, 





other an American. It is by no means 
a horse-race in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but a contest between two ama- 
teur sportsmen growing out of a spirit 
of rivalry partly personal and partly na- 
tional. 

Mr. Fraser has established a reputa- 
tion in his novel “Thoroughbreds,” for 
his knowledge and love of horses, his 
undoubted talent for writing about 
them, and his ingenuity in combining 
with them a thrilling love-story. “The 
International” is altogether worthy of 
the author of one of the most notable 
racing novels extant, and we feel that 
a very substantial privilege has been 
given to the readers of AINSLEE’S 
MAGAZINE, 

The short stories will include one by 
an author only recently brought out by 
AINSLEE’S, one who is, in fact, a dis- 
covery made by this magazine and who 
made an immediate impression. Steel 
Williams’ work has hitherto appeared 
only in this magazine, and, we hope, 
will continue to appear here exclusively. 
His story in the June number is West- 
ern, as all his work is, and is called 
“The Love Eyes of Trina.” 

Another item of special interest will 
he a short story by Ralph D. Paine. It 
is a thrilling sea story, a type which Mr. 

















Paine knows so well and has done so 
successfully. Those who liked Clark 
Russell's sea stories, and their name is 
legion, will give this story of Mr. 
Paine’s a warm welcome. 

Carter Goodloe, Austin Adams, John- 
son Morton, Owen Oliver and Freder- 
ick M. Smith are authors of some of the 
other short stories that help to make 
of the June number an intensely inter- 
esting magazine. 


* * * 


“The Reaping” is a story of Wash- 
ington’s society. It is by Mary Imlay 
Taylor, and is published by Little, 
Brown & Co. 

There is, of course, inevitably a politi+ 
cal flavor to it; a Washington story 
would not be one without politics, even 
if, as it seems, the politics of fiction is 
never entirely convincing, 

William Fox embodies this element in 
“The Reaping,” and we are quite sure 
that no one just like him was ever 
known in Congress. There is nothing 
that his ambition could conceive too im- 
probable of achievement. Ile apparent- 
ly carried the destinies of the country in 
his hand and necessarily it was said to 
be merely a question of a very short 
time before he would become President. 

Unfortunately for him, however, his 
meeting with Rose Temple put an end 
to all that, for he forthwith fell in love 
with her. This is the beginning of his 
political undoing, though there were 
other complications that helped to 
hasten it. Possibly his love-making 
might have proceeded untroubled to its 
happy consummation if the married 
woman in the case, personified in Mar- 
garet White, had not intervened. The 
story shows very clearly that a promis- 
ing and ambitious young statesman 
should never allow the wife of a cabi- 
net officer to fall in love with him, be- 
cause it is something his constituents 
will object to and his lady-love will not 
understand. 

The story has a good deal of interest, 
the plot is ingenious and on the whole 
well developed, there are some dramatic 
situations in it and the characters are 
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well drawn. It is the best work that 
Miss Taylor has done. 


eH Fe 


“Mystery Island” is an adventure 
story by Edward H. Hurst, published 
by L. C. Page & Co. 

It is rather more than the familiar 
adventure story, owing partly to the 
unusual circumstances which started 
David Lindsay on his unlooked-for ca- 
reer in the Everglades of Florida, partly 
to the scene of the story and partly to 
the people he found there and the events 
which brought them there. 

After the quarrel with his wife at 
Tampa Lindsay departed in a mental 
condition that might have led him into 
anything almost, and no reader need 
feel surprised at his being cast away, 
though it is not made altogether clear 
how he finally reached the island in the 
midst of the Florida swamps. The ex- 
planations made by Carrington, the 
woman who passed for his wife, and 
Muriel Hampton’ were _ sufficiently 
plausible to satisfy him in his more or 
less dazed condition, but as soon as he 
began to recover himself he could not 
fail to be sensible of something wrong. 
His gradual discovery of the facts con- 
cerning Carrington and the inevitable 
hostility which developed between the 
two men, the schemes which both de- 
vised to outwit each other, all are very 
well told and the interest is skilfully 
maintained throughout. Almost any- 
thing might have happened to defeat 
Lindsay's purpose at any time during 
the period of waiting for outside relief, 
and his position, which made it neces- 
sary for him to thwart Carrington at 
the same time protecting Muriel from 
the horrors which surrounded her, was 
one of extraordinary tension. 


eH & & 


An expert knife-thrower and a 
pteranodon play the most important 
parts in Samuel Hopkins Adams’ book, 
“The Flying Death,” published by the 
McClure Company. 

When it is said that the pteranodon 
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lived and flourished on the earth in the 
Mesozoic age—ten million years ago, 
according to some calculations—and 
has since been extinct, the sensation 
caused by the appearance on the Long 
Island beaches of one of these enormous 
flying lizards can be imagined. 

Of course none of the little colony of 
residents and visitors at Third House 
dreamed of connecting the sequence of 
violent and mysterious deaths with a 
flying dragon; on the contrary, they at- 
tributed them to the juggler who was 
cast ashore from the wreck of the Milly 
Esham, and as it turns out some of the 
murders were actually committed by 
him. It is true that Haynes and Colton 
had suspicions which were really al- 
most too monstrous for belief and were 
dismissed until they actually saw and 
encountered the beast. 

It is a highly fantastic tale, and will 
probably suit such readers as have a 
taste for unusual horrors. It would not 
be the real thing, however, if the “love 
interest’ were absent, and it is satisfac- 
torily supplied in the tender passages 
between Helga and Edward Colton and 
Dolly Ravenden and Dick. 


ee He 


A rather unlikely tale but not alto- 
gether without interest is Ella Middle- 
ton Tybout’s book, “The Smuggler,” 
published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 

The publishers speak of it as relating 
“the hair-raising things that happen to 
three American girls upon an island in 
Canada,” but it is altogether probable 
that the emotion stirred in the reader 
will be amusement rather than suspense, 
for Miss Tybout herself appears not to 
take the “hair-raising things” very seri- 
ously. It is not so very strange, either, 
when one considers that the three 
American girls were out to have a good 
time, and that their names were Ga- 
brielle, Elise and Elizabeth; the terror 
of unpleasant adventures might easily 
be mitigated under such circumstances. 

Elise tells the story of what hap 
pened to them during their summer's 
outing, and it must be acknowledged 
that she does it with an eye to the 


humorous side of things rather than the 
tragic, so that even when retribution 
finally overtakes the evil-doers, in the 
persons of Lord Wilfrid and Lady 
Edith, the scene, while dramatic, is by 
no means blood-curdling. 

The mystery of the stolen jewels of 
Mrs. Bundy is the nucleus of the tale, 
and while it is rather well handled it 
does not justify the suggestiveness of 
the title which is misleading ; it is a case 
of theft and not of smuggling. 

The story would not be what it should 
be without a “love interest,” and its 
shadow—or the opposite—pervades the 
book from beginning to end. There- 
fore the reader will be pleased with the 
information given by Elise on the last 
page that she and Gordon Bennett have 
started ‘‘a very small ship across a very 
small ocean,” but that they “have en- 
gaged a pilot whose name is spelled 
with four letters’—not so cryptic as it 
sounds. 

* *& & 


A rather deliberately told story of ad- 
venture is “For Jacinta,’ by Harold 
Bindloss, published by F. A. Stokes 
Company. 

There is not quite as much action as 
one is accustomed to expect in a story 
of the kind, but what it lacks in this 
respect it makes up in the air of reality 
which pervades it. The scene shifts 
back and forth between the Canary Is- 
lands and an unlocated spot on the west 
coast of Africa, where the American 
Jefferson and his English colleague, 
Austin, are striving to force Fortune’s 
hand by the salving of an abandoned 
steamship and a valuable cargo. The 
scene of the stranding of the ship and 
the experiences of the two men suggest 
very vividly that remarkable tale of 
Joseph Conrad’s called “Heart of Dark- 
ness.” There are some extremely grue- 
some details which, together with the 
descriptions of the hardships endured 
by the two men, are somewhat harrow- 
ing. 

They are prompted to undertake this 
unpleasant task primarily from motives 
of love rather than for a desire of the 
material prize to be gained. Their 























characters and previous careers justify 
the conclusion that both would have 
been willing to continue their more or 
less uneventful lives if they had not 
been spurred, by their infatuation for 
the two girls, Jacinta Brown and Muriel 
Gascoyne, to secure the means of pro- 
viding for them. They realized that ad- 
venturers, such as they had been, could 
not in justice expect the two girls to 
iccept them -without the prospect of 
uch provision. 

[t is a well told and interesting story 
in which the character of Jacinta is the 
dominating one throughout. She is an 

tractive girl, with plenty of poise and 
determination, who knows what she 


wants and how to get it. 


e & 

The Hemlock Avenue Mystery,” by 
Roman Doubleday, published by Little 
Brown & Co., is an_ interesting 
story of the detective class, with some 
more or less original features which 
take it out of the ordinary run of such 

Beginning as a murder mystery it is 
ething of an anticlimax for the 
reader to discover at the end that the 
killing of the lawyer, Fullerton, was not 


only not a murder at all, but that his 





end was an accident, made somewhat 
fantastic by the circumstances, the char- 

er of person who brought it about 
by the precedent mystery that was 


made of it 

The young reporter, Lyon, who was 
chiefly instrumental in straightening out 
the tangle which involved Lawrence, 
the suspected man, was, it seems to us, 
almost too easily led astray by the clues 
which seemed to point to Edith Wolcott 
and Mrs. Broughton, and on the other 
hand was also too easily put on the right 








track by overfacile circumstances. It 
might be said in the vernacular that his 
fsamle eave . t& alt ai ei. 
lu as with him all the time. 

! cl iracte! wil Oli ex¢ pt i] 

lo ina way to answer all the pu 

] or the tale, he exception be C 
Kitty Tavnter, who is almost too flip 


, so serious a part 


) 


pant and fluffy to pla 
as that for which she is cast. 
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Nevertheless the story makes good 
reading and very few people will fail 
to succumb to the fascination of the 
suspense, 


ee He 


Frederick S. Isham has, in his new 
book, “The Lady of the Mount,” pub- 
lished by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
undertaken to write a story of the 
period of the French Revolution, and 
naturally it is made a story of action 
and of more or less romantic interest. 

The scene is laid, not in Paris, but 
upon the French seacoast, probably 
Brittany or Normandy, as some of the 
incidents of the tale show it to be within 
easy reach of islands in the Channel. 

The hero is a young Frenchman of 
noble family, who has been defrauded 
of his inheritance and, living as the 
protégé of a peasant, is forced to see 
his ancestral estates enjoyed by the man 
who wronged him. He becomes the 
leader of a band of outlaws, and in 
time encounters the daughter of his 
enemy and the result of their meeting 
is a love-story. 

The story is filled with exciting epi- 
sodes growing out of the depredations 
of the “Black Seigneur,” as he is called, 
and the attempts made to capture him 
and put him-to death, the climax being 
reached when the stronghold of the aris- 
tocrat is assailed by the mob coming in 
part from Paris after the fall of the 
Bastile, the happy ending of the love- 
affair of the Lady of the Mount and the 
Black Seigneur and the restoration to 
the latter of his estate. 


xe & 


“A Shepherd of the Stars,” by Fran- 
ces Campbell, published by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., is a very charming tale 
of the adventures in Morocco of three 
English ladies, or rather of one English 
lady and her two nieces, who are really 
hardly more than young girls. 

Aunt Morgan, Felicia and Pickle un- 
dertake the journey for the benefit of 
the former’s failing health, or rather the 
aunt does and the two children insist 


upon accompanying her under the pre- 
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text. of taking care of her. It is well 
for the story that they did so, for with- 
out their presence there would have been 
little incident and excitement, and no 
love-story. Pickle, the youngest, is one 
of the type of children, full of cheerful 
animal spirits, in whose neighborhood 
something unexpected is continually 
happening. Felicia has reached the age 
when she is beginning to show signs of 
maturity, intellectually and emotionally, 
and the presence of the attractive Irish- 
man, O’Donnell—affectionately called 
“Mac” by Pickle—brings about the 
usual results. 

O'Donnell is not what he appears to 
be, and it is not until the end of the 
story that he is shown to be more de- 
sirable. 

There is a good deal of descriptive 
writing in the book, most of which is, 
however, more attractive than such mat- 
ter usually is. Among the characters 
introduced is the bandit, Rasuli, who 
frightens the party by carrying off the 
two girls, but he returns them in safety 
after his mother’s curiosity about them 
is satisfied. 

* * a» 


A volume of stories of the sea is pub- 
lished by L. C. Page & Co., entitled 
“Bahama Bill,” the work of T. Jenkins 
Hains. 

The hero of this collection of stories 
is a big West Indian negro, the mate of 
the Sea Horse, one of a swarm of 
wrecking boats that rendezvous about 
the Florida reefs. 

Bahama Bill is almost an amphibious 
creature, as much at home in the sea as 
on the deck of the wrecking sloop or on 
land, a man who apparently knows no 
fear, except that of a chance encounter 
with a shark. 





As may be inferred from his occupa- 
tion he has very few scruples as to 
either law or good morals, and on more 
than one occasion is known to open the 
seams of a vessel surreptitiously in order 
to provide occupation and reward for 
his associates on the Sea Horse. 

Nevertheless he is an_ interesting 
character as a number of people find 
out, some to their advantage and some 
to their cost. In spite of his vocation 
he is capable of some fine feeling, the 
consistent display of which toward Cap- 
tain Smart forces a modification of the 
latter’s disapproval. 


Important New Books. 


“Old Wives for New,” David Graham 
Phillips, D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Heart of a Child,” Frank Danby, 
Macmillan Co. 

“The Marquis and Pamela,” Edward oH 
Cooper, Duffield & Co 

“The Dissolving Circle,” Will Lillibridge, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“Tangled Wedlock,” Edgar Jepson, Mc- 
Clure Co. 

“True Stories of Cr from the District 
Attorney’s Office,’ Arthur Train, Charles 
Secribner’s Sons. 

“Fennel and Rue,” William Dean Howells, 
Harper & Bros. 

“The Metropolis,’ Upton Sinclair 
Yard & Co. 

“Folks Back Home,” Eugene Wood, Me- 
Clure Co. 

“The Judgment of Eve,” May Sinclair 

Os 





Moffat, 


ros. 
1 of the Deep,” Frank Brown and 
Frank T. Bullen, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“The Footprint.’ Gouverneur Morris, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Proposals to Kathleen,” Mrs. W. K. Clif 
ford, A. S. Barnes & Co. 

“The Chichester Intrigue,” T. Cobb, John 
Lane Co. 

“The Sacred Herb,” Fergus Hume, G. W. 
Dillingham Co. 
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An Overloaded Ship 
Makes slow headway against the heaving, rolling sea. 


It’s the same with the man who overloads his system with a mass of heavy, 
indigestible food. 


It means a heavy, foggy brain and a tired, sleepy feeling when you ought to be making 
“things hum’’—skimming along on the high tide to success. 


Are you going to remain in the slow-going ‘‘Freighter’’ class, or would you prefer 
to be one of the “Ocean Greyhounds?”’ 


Change your food. Try 


Grape-Nuts 


with rich cream, and get energy and speed! 
“There’s a Reason.”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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‘Pre-Shrunk” Campus Togs for Young Men 





Our * ‘Campus Togs” for young men 
are fashion faultless and style perfect, 
with that distinctive snap and tone so 
much sought for by the best dressers of 
our Prominent Colleges. 











These garments in particular are 
nearly a season ahead of the 
times. 
In producing Kaufman 
ampus Togs.” our de- 
signers have correctly an~ 
ticipated what will be in 
vogue mext season by 
studying the trend of 
the fashions in vogue to- 
day, and going a step 
farther than what is now 
conservatively correct. 


And because these ultra- 
style suits are Kaufman “Pre- 
Shrunk” Garments, you have 
the positive assurance that every 
iota of the Style, Fit and 

General Attractiveness i 1s 
there to stay in Coat, Vest and 

rousers, until wear (not a rainy 
day) has made another suit 
necessary. 


Because in Kaufman “Pre- 
Shrunk” Garments ALL the 
shrink tendency i 1s removed from 
the fabric before making by the 
exclusive Kau an re-Shrink- 

ae J * Process, which no other man-~ 
acturer can use. 


ee 


Note the perfection of* “Campus 
ogs’ as you stand before the 
clothier’ $ mirror. 


The gracefully moulded shoul- 
ders, long roll lapels, distinctive, 
ba snappy cuff designs, the fla 
pockets, the form-fitting heck 
and dip front give to “Campus 

Tog” Coats to the utmost that air 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


of classy niftyness so much affected by our 
cleverest dressers. Low-cut vests, with dis- 
tinctive pockets, trousers full- hipped, with 
wide turn-up and many of the innovations 
which others will offer another season will be 
found in these masterpieces of the Tailoring 
Art. 

In design, fit, finish and workmanship they 
are designed to bring out, enhance and empha~ 
size to the fullest extent the manly beauties of 
a man. 


Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk 


Garments 


Your dealer will gladly show you “Campus 
Togs” or other styles in Kaufman suits from 
the popular fabrics for Spring and Summer at 
$12 to $30 the suit. Most people, however, 
can be suited at $15 to $18. 


But to be sure you are getting Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrunk” Garments, ask the dealer to 
show you this label sewed in the garments be- 
fore you buy. 

Every man who takes pride in his 
appearance should have the Kaufman 
STYLE BOOK. Ask your dealer 
for itor write us. It’s free—and an ac- 

curate guide to what you 
should wear for Spring 
and Summer, 1908. 


Chas. Kaufman & 
Bros., Chicago 
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You think you can tell the difference between 
hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 


beautiful voices on the Victor. But can you ? 


In the opera-house corridor scene in “The Pit’? at Ye Liberty 
Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by 
Caruso, Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted 
audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 

At Rector’s, the noted Chicago restaurant, when some of the grand- 
opera stars sang, with piano accompaniment, the diners listened with 
rapt attention and craned their necks to get a glimpse of the singers. 
But it was a Victor. 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great 
pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people rushed from 
all directions to see the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are 
listening to a singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any Victor Records you want to hear. 

There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $100. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. a. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


Victor 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 











The new Victor records ‘for each month are for sale on the 28th of the preceding month—the Simuitaneous 
Opening Day throughout America. 
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Row Boats, Canoes, Hunting Boats 


The largest Plant of our kind in the World. Stock carried for Prompt 
delivery at our stores: 1626 Broadway, New York; 182 Milk St., 
Boston; 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit; 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, 
N. J.; 1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago; 321 First Ave. South, Seattle. 


Racine Boat Mig. Co., Box N, Muskegon, Mich. 
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refrigerator being 


Made of 


EUREKA 


Opal Giass 


has no cracks or crevices to col- 
lect anything and is as easily 
cleaned as a glass dish. 

The system of insulation and 
circulation is really marvelous 
in ecconomizing icc, preserving 
food, and preventing the admix- 
ture of various food odors. In 
beauty, durability and service, 
there is no other refrigerator that 
even approaches the Eureka. 

The book on household refrig- 
eration will interest you. Where 
shall we send it? 


THE MARIETTA GLASS MFG. CO., 
Box L, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Really Wonderful 
Refrigerator 


A refrigerator made of milk-white glass—inside 
and out. Not ordinary glass, but Eureka Opal 
Glass—thick and durable. The only perfect ma- 
terial for a refrigerator because it is naturally cold, 
because it is absolutely non-absorbent, therefore im- 
pervious to odor, grease or moisture. The metal 
parts of the Eureka Opal Refrigerator havea beau- 
tiful silver polish and will neither tarnish nor rust. 

The doors swing smoothly, never stick or warp, 
and are always perfectly tight. The inside of the 













Book 
Book 


Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 


Household 
Refrigeration 




















































Send 4 cents for Catalog No. 2 to 





Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA) 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable Beautifier” 


Positively removes Freckles, 


fections of the skin, 
prevents wrinkles, Does 
not merely cover up but erudi-|f 
entesthem, Malvina Lotion jf 
f and Ichthyol Soap should be [ff 
J used in connection with Mal- 
vina Cream, At all druggists, 
or sent on receipt of price, Cream, |i 
50c., postpaid; Lotion, SOc.) ¢x- 
press collect; Soap, 25c., postpaid. 
END FOR TESTIMONIALS 
PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 
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A “Home 
Comfort” Stove 


Have you solved the “Home 
Comfort” problem for this 
coming summer ? 

























Are you planning to put the 
coal range out of commission? 


Will you do the family boil- 
ing, stewing and frying in a 
sane and restful manner over a 
stove that keeps the kitchen caol? 
The heat from the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is very powerful, but being concentrated at the opening on the 
top of the stove, all surface radiation (the cause of over-heating 
in a coal or wood stove) is avoided. 

Thus, though the ‘‘New Perfection” Oil Stove is a wonder- 
fully quick and easy cooker, kitchen discomfort is almost 
entirely eliminated by it. Nothing adds more to the pleasure 
of a summer at home than a “New Perfection” Oil Cook Stove 
in the kitchen. Made in three sizes, fully warranted. If not at 
your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 


The Rayo LAMP All that a lamp should be 
the Rayo is. Well made 

—ornamental—not easily tipped over—has 

perfect combustion— greatest volume of light for oil consumed— 


burns longest with one filling. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE AT HIS DESK IN HIS 
NEW YORK HOME 


Owners of America 


|. Andrew Carnegie 
By Alfred Henry Lewis 


: ers is active, keen, urbane, aggressive, 

N H Ny ambitious, affable, selfish, friendly, 
Ne as) cautious, never forgets, seldom for- 
S“22<* gives, helps others, helps them the 
more readily when it helps Carnegie, keeps his 
right hand posted as to what his left’s about, 
has no spun-glass sentimentalities, would like to 
get a dollar back for every dime put out, and is 
not wholly decided whether he would sooner be 
rich than be right.” 

That is Mr. Lewis’ acute character sketch of 
the man, of whom he further says, “Every man 
and woman and child between the oceans is serf 
to Mr. Carnegie, and directly or indirectly must 
pay him tribute.” And then he shows just how 
this is true by giving in a few tremendous figures 

figures that amaze and stun the reader—the 
almost inconceivable power and resources of the 
Steel Trust, of which Andrew Carnegie is still 
the real head and brain. 

The whole very significant article, of which 
these are details, appears in Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine for June—out May 1—and is only the 
first of a series, which, we dare to think, will 


prove one of the most vitally interesting which 
has ever appeared in any American magazine. 
In this series, “Owners of America,” the sixty 
or seventy men under whose control is virtually 
concentrated the whole wealth of America will 
be discussed in an entirely new and compelling 
manner. In early issues Cosmopolitan will pay 
its respects to Thomas F. Ryan, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and many others, not only those whom 
everybody knows by name, but also certain men 

numbers of them—who have hitherto as- 
siduously kept out of the public eye. 

In order to acquaint as many as possible with 
these striking articles,we are making the follow- 
ing temporary introductory offer: Simply send 
twenty-five cents to-day—at our risk—and we 
will mail you the magazine for three months, 
containing many of these articles, together with 
a wealth of other high-class magazine features. 
The price of a year’s subscription still remains, 
for a limited time, at only $1, although single 
copies now cost 15 cents each on the news- 
stands. Address, Cosmopolitan Magazine, Desk 
M, 2 Duane Street, New York City. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, | want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Insuring Health to Mother and Baby 


As maternity approaches how great is the anxiety of the expectant mother. At 
what other time is it so important that her strength should radiate with the 
superb vitality of perfect womanhood? Called upon to bear a double burden, 
nourishing and strengthening food must be provided in plenty. And then 
there comes the time of suffering, the dread and realism of which can 
be greatly lessened if the way is steadily prepared by the liberal use of 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


This rich wholesome food, combining the nutritive and tonic properties of 
malt and hops, is quickly assimilated by the system. It gives strength to the 
muscles, revitalizes the blood, and furnishes nourishment in 
abundance for the growing child. At the same time it calms 
the nerves, induces sweet, refreshing sleep for mother and 
babe and assures strength, vigor and health to both. 


Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, 

is welcomed by the weakest stomach. It relieves insomnia, con- 

quers dyspepsia, strengthens the weak, builds up the over- 

worked, helps the anaemic, feeds the nerves, assists nursing 
mothers and invigorates old age. 


At All Druggists— Insist Upon It Being Pabst 


Booklet and Picture, ‘‘Baby s First Adventure,"’ sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. DEPT. 29 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Old English Curve Cut 


@ The mild smoke—no “heaviness.”” The cool smoke—burns gently. 
Convenient—in a curved box that fits the pocket. Economical—‘“a 
slice to a pipeful’’ Made of the richest Burley leaf. Sold in more 
countries than any other pipe tobacco. 


$3,750 Prize Limerick Contest 


@ The makers of OLD ENGLISH CURVE CUT are conducting a fascinat- 
ing Limerick Contest for May, June and July, 1908. This contest is open to 
everyone, free of any entrance charge or consideration whatsoever. 
@ Prizes aggregating $3,000 in cash and $750 worth of presents are given to 
those who supply the best last lines. This incomplete Limerick for May is as 
follows : @ The awarding of prizes will be 
Cried a smoker, “Alas for my plight ! done by a committee of three com- 
“Wife objects to my smoking at night.” Petent individuals of our selection, 
But his friend said, ‘‘Tut, tut, and their decision must be accepted 


pre ‘ A as final and conclusive. 
Smoke Old English Curve Cut, @ The prizes will be sent to the 


successful contestants within twc 
weeks after the close of the month 
: : ‘ in which their fines are entered. 

@, In sending in lines, write plainly with full name and address. The above in- 
formation enables you to enter the contest, but if you are interested in regard to 
the details in the matter of prizes, full particulars will be mailed you free, upon 
request to the undersigned. 

Old English Curve Cut is 10c a box 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., 81 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 





The fifth line should rhyme with the first two lines, 
and it is for you to compose it. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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ALWAYS 
| OPEN 











building of the best type. 
Y solicits your patronage 


ated Folder and Rates 























Hotel Martinique 
Broadway & 33d St., New York 


P. L. PINKERTON, Manager 


“A Hotel in the Heart of things” 


Pre-eminent among New York Hotels for the excel- 
lence of its Cuisine, service and appointments. High- 


est standard of accommodations at moderate rates. 


Cuas. LetcuH Taytor, Pres. Wa tter S. Gitson, V. Pres. 


Also Proprietors St. Denis Hotel, N. Y. 









Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“Isnt my 


S Mamma pretty!” Sagem 










Every little girl in 
the land could say this 
if every mother would 
take ordinary precau- 
tions against wrinkles 
and sallow, lifeless skin. 
The remedy is so simple and inexpensive. She 
should learn that an occassional massage with 


; POMPEIAN 
a Massage Cream 


GIVES A CLEAR, FRESH, VELVETY SKIN 































It contains no grease and cannot promote the 
growth of hair. It is scientific—you rub it mo the 
pores of the skin and then rub it ow/, clearing them of all 
clog;ing dirt—leaving them clean and ready to perform their 
natural duties. 







Pompeian Massage Cream is soothing and ‘‘smoothing” in 





its effect—the massage increases the blood circulation, takes 






away all flabbiness and renders the face plump, rounded and 





with a natural, ruddy glow—the inevitable result of health. 






Pompeian is the largest selling face cream in the world, 






10,000 jars being made daily. It is not a ‘‘cold” or ‘‘grease” 
cream to fill the pores, but a massage cream that com- 
pletely cleanses the pores. 













WOULD YOU LIKE A ja 
FREE SAMPLE? >." Pompelan 
Also our illustrated book on Facial $ wie, Se. 


Massage, an invaluable guide for the Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: — 





: ‘ SZ 
proper care of the skin. Price 50c. = 





j : ¥ S 
and $1.00 per jar, sent postpaid to a a Please send, with- 
i , ‘S out cost to me, one 
ae the world, on rece ipt of = copy of your book on 





price, if your dealer does not have it. facial massage and a 
" liberal sample of Pompeian 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO.. 34 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio & Massage Cream. 


Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are par- 2 
ticular in regard to the quality of the soap they use. > 
For sale by all dealers—25 cents a cake; box ¢ 
of 3 cakes, 60 cents. Address 


N@m©e. 000 oc cccccscccccccccccece 


By —/ 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


Summary of Contents for May, 1908. 


Artists and Beauty 
Being eight colored photographs of types of 


beauty with the Opinions of Eminent Painters, 


Reminiscences and Reflections of Sir John Hare 
the Actor. Written with a force and style that 
compels the interest of the reader in every line. 


My African Journey. Il.—Around Mount Kenya. 


By the Rt. Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill, M. P. 


A second instalment of a very entertain- 
ing account of his journey through Africa. 


‘‘Salthaven,’’ by W. W. Jacobs 


Pure, unadulterated, consistent humor. 


Envoys of Agriculture 
Telling of one sphere of the work done by our Department of Agri- 
culture in providing for new and valuable specimens of vegetation 
for cultivation by our farmers, in all parts of the United States. 
Puzzles From Games 
To those interested in puzzles this will prove a most interesting 
article. The puzzles are all distinctly original and of great interest. 





Four Complete Stories 
of surpassing interest; full of action and adventure :— 


IN THE DAYS OF THE OLD REGIME............. By C. C. Andrews 
JOHN ADAMS’ LOVE AFFAIR.............eeee sees By E. Price Bell 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MANAHAKT.................. By J. Vincent 
TE eee ee eee By W. B. Maxwell 


THE HOUSE OF ARDEN. By E. Nesbit. 


OBESITY AND GENIUS. FROM AN OLD SCRAP BOOK. 
A LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. CURIOSITIES. 
Price 15 Cents. 120 Pages. Subscription $1.50 a Year. 


of all newsdealers and 
The International News Company, fiw “Yorn ory, 
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GNORANCE of the laws 
t of self and sex will not 

excuse infraction of 
Nature’s decree, The knowl- 
edge vital to a happy, suc- 
cessful life has been col- 
lected in “SEXOLOGY.” 


A BOOK FOR EVERY 
=— HOME 


(Illustrated) 
By William H. Walling, 


It contains in one volume: 








A. M., M. D. 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

nowlades a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 





“Sexology’’ is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the 
heads of our government and the most eminent phy- 
sicians, preachers, professors and lawyers throughout 
the country. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write for ‘Other People's Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 85, Phila., Pa. 
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I WILL MAKE 
YOU PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious, write me 
today. No matter where you live or what your 
previous occupation, I willteach you the Real 
Estate Business by mail, appoint you Special 
Representative of my company in your 
town; start you in a profitable business of 
your own, and help you make big money 
at once, 

Unusual opportunity for men with- 
out capital to become independent for 
life. ull particulars free. Write to- 
day. Address Dept.E.A.A. 
National Co-Operative Kealty Co., 
Chicago, Ill. or 

Washington, D.C. 

















Boats and Motors 


For further information examine our Stock. 
York; 182 Milk St., Boston; 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit; 38 Dela- 
ware Ave., Camden, N. J.; 1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago; 321 First 
Ave. South, Seattle, or send 4 cents for Catalog No 1, to 

Racine Boat Mig. Co., Box N, Muskegon, Mich. 


Tell the substitutor: 


1626 Broadway, New 
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We’re Going 
to Raise 
Your Salary 


Such scenes as this are actually taking place 
every day. Invariably the man who gets the 
raise is the trained man—the expert-—while the 
untrained man plods along at the same old wage. 

If you're poorly paid and have ambition 
you’re too good a man to be kept down; and 
you wouldn't stay down if you only knew how 
easily you can acquire the training that will 
put you in the lead. It doesn’t cost you any- 
thing to find out how you can accomplish this 
—how you can have your salary raised. The 
only requirement is the ability to read and 
write. Simply mark the attached coupon and 


mail it now to the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. 
During February 676 students voluntarily 


reported salary increases and promotions re- 
ceived as a direct result of I. C. S. training. 


eeee-=- ~<a 



















how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which I have marked } 


; International Correspondence Schools, 
‘ Box 1199, SCRANTON, PA, 
; Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 





Bookkeeper Mechanical Drafts: oad 
Stenographer = ele , 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law Civil Engine 
Illustrator Building Cc eueeae tor 
Civil Service Arehitee’! Draftsman 
Chemist Architect 

Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician Banking 


Elec. Mining Engineer 





. Lighting Bupt. 
Mec han. Engineer 
Plamber & Steam Fitter 
Stationary be ieee 











Engineer 
— 





Name 








Street and No. . - 
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Good-bye.” 











___ AINSLEF'S ADVERTISER _ 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


“In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia, 
and the like, Its Action is Prompt and Lasting.” 


George Ben. Johnston, M. D., LL.D., Aichmond, Va., Ex-President Southern 
Surgical and Gynecological Association, Ex-President Virginia Medical Socicty, and Professor 
of Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, Medical College of Virginia: ‘‘ lf I were asked 
what mineral water has the widest range of per age I “ See 
ric Acid Diathesis, Gout, eumat'sm, Lithaemia, 
BUFFALO LITHIA. a like, its beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. 
. . - Almost any case of Pyeliti. and Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many 
cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminat- 
ing powers of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long continued use to 
permanently break up the gravel-forming habit.’’ 


Dr. Joseph Holt, o/ New Orleans, Ex-President of - oe o— + Pacman of 
outsiana, says: I in «ffections oO e kidneys an 
- ve prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER urinary passages, particularly in 
Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and in irritable condition of the Bladder and 
Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of its extraordinary value in a large class 
of cases usually most difficult to treat.’’ Medical treatment on request. 

For Sale by General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 


BUPeALO LIvHiA SpRines WATER Co, °**™'yten Pe 








is a scientific instrument. When applied there is no sensation or 

nervous shock, but the body immediately begins to attract quanti- 

ties of oxygen, through the lungs, andthe pores oftheskin. This 

oxygen feeds the firesof life. It sets the heart in active motion, the 

pulse becomes stronger, and the red color of the blood is rapidly re- 

stored. It adds vitality, strength and energy, purifies the blood, produces appetite and the ability to 
digest food, restores the nerves to tranquility and insures perfect sleep. The Electropoise is positively 
indestructible. It lastsa lifetime, Itsaves the expense of medicine. The first expense is the only expense. For all minor ills 
itis everready, and in those more serious and grave complaints it is the sheet anchor on which greatest reliance can be placed. 


ic = WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILED INFORMATION. 
The Electropoise has restored to We publish a remarkable book containing hundreds 
health the most serious and chronic of indorsements from eminent people, who have used 
the Electropoise during the past fourteen years, which 


sufferers from Nervous Troubles, we will send to you free on request. We are very anxious 
Sleeplessness Malaria and Chills Gen- that you should state your symptoms when you write, as 
< oo, D> 


we can then explain how the Electropoise will help you, 


eral Weakness, Loss of Appetite, Sciat- ELECTROPOISE COMPANY 
ica, Lame Back, Spinal Weakness, etc. 40 East 23d Street, New York. 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 























\ THE EXACT PRICE 
WRITE US'S sei: 
\ sent if you sign the coupon. 

A LETTER 


Also ask for 32-page 
\ logue. 
telling us the size of your room, Ps <eoconeenee 
its shape and the number of \ bm 
books you want to accommodate. 


WE WILL SEND YOU 


some hints and suggestions that will \ 
be invaluable to you in building upali- \ 
brary, whether you have 20 books or 2000. \ 


\ 
” 

" WN N SECTIONAL’ 
will keep your books safe 
from dust and dirt The 
overlapping, roller bearing, 
non-binding, removable doors 
(removable by simply  un- 
hooking) and absence of 
unsightly iron bands, are fea- 
tures positively not found in 
other makes. This simple 
but effective construction, we 
fully explain in our new cat- 
alogue. You should not con- 
template the purchase of 
any bookcase until you have 
either read through our cat- 
alogue or examined the 
Gunn cases at your dealers. 





































































A postal card request is 
all that is necessary to ob- 
tain it. Send for it to-day 
and you will buy none other 
than the Gunn Sectional 
Bookcase. Made only in 
Grand Rapids and bearing 
Two Distinct Trade 
Marks of Quality. 


We want to ask 
every office man in 
the United States 
one simple question. 
It means a great 
deal to him and he 
will never know how 
much until he fol- 
lows out our sugges- 
tion. 


DID YOU EVER MOVE YOUR OFFICE DESK SO YOU 
COULD LOOK UNDER IT ? 


What was there? Dirt, 
dust, disease breeding 
dust, filth that was 
rotting away, pollut- 
ing the atmosphere. 

Every draught stirs 
up this poison and 
you breathe these 
little dust particles 
from six to eight 
hours a day. 

If you do not believe it is there look and see. 

Gunn Sanitary Desks differ from all others, 
because they 


Stand Up Off the Floor 


No dust can accumulate without your seeing it. 
A broom can reach under it everywhere. 
Do not sit over a hot-bed of trouble. 
Send to us to-day for our catalog on our Sani- 
tary line of office desks. They come in quar- 
tered oak and mahogany at low prices. All 
described in our catalog mailed free. 
Sold by Gunn dealers or direct. 


GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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A A 
FITTING FITTING 
FINALE FINALE 

TOA TOA 
GOOD GOOD 
DINNER DINNER 


LIQUEUR 


PERES 
HARTREU 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Carthusian 
Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Monastery of 
La Grande Chartreuse, France, and known 
throughout the world as Chartreuse. The above 
cut represents the bottle and label employed in 
the putting up of the article since the Monks’ ex 
pulsion from France, and it is now known as 
Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the Monks, how- 
ever, still retain the right to use the old bottle 
and label as well), distilled by the same order of 
Monks, who have securely guarded the secret of 
its manufacture for hundreds of years, taking it 
with them at the time they left the Monastery of 
La Grande Chartreuse, and who, therefore, alone 
possess a knowledge of the elements of this 
delicious nectar No liqueur associated with 
the name of the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux) and made since their expulsion from 
France is genuine except that made by them at 
Tarragona, Spain. 

At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Sole Agents for United States. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 












We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputable advertisers to come in 
all must be set in uniform type—no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum . 
Our aim will be to eliminate all ; 


—no display— 


space, four lines; maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 
questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to help keep this section clean 
Rates, $2.25 a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, 
making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium on the 
Next issue of the AINSLEE’S closes May rst. 


and profitable to all. 


market. 


_AINSLEE'’S ADVERTISER 

















genes and Help 
| Wanted 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 























made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two «an_ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk S$, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15¢, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 


30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-164 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


$5.00 TO $10.00 PER DAY easily 
male representing old establishe a 
Mail Order House. Over 1000 
rapid selling. specialties; — costly 
onttit free. George Parker, 
Dept. 3, 720 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

$75 WEEKLY 
Eye Glasses, 
learned, pleasant, 
tield so little worked 


25c,views le. 








fitting 
quickly 
No 
Free 


easily made 
Business 

protitable. 
Write for 


| Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


| 


| 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS—The 
produced; every 
buys one on sight; 


ereatest seller ever 
automobile owner 
hustlers earn $15 a 








day. Troy- Lindsey Co., Durham, N.C. 
SALESMEN: Glue,$1300; Babbit Met- 
als, $1500; embroideries, laces, $1800, 


| Leather be ‘Iting, $1800; Enameled Ware 
N.Y. 


$1500; Hapgoods, 305-307 B’ way 
EXCEPTIONALLY SAFE 
SELLING PROPOSAL suitable for 
building-loan, insurance or others. 
Men, women. Portion time. State ex 
perience, occupation, Address Box 33, 
Room 407, No. 103 Park Av., N.Y.City. 
GREATEST AND LATEST Agents’ 








> EASY 





Propositions. Every body buys our $1.50 | 


toilet combination containing perfume 
talcum powder, dentifrice, and soaps 
at from 35c.to 50c. Can't resist it. Un- 
usually large profit. A score of other 
Cracker Jack Sellers, all our own man 
ufacture. Illus. circulars free. Davis 
Soap Co., 19 Union Park Ct., C ‘hic ago. 
CORRESPONDENT, knowledge of 
French, $1300; Manager, office, $1300- 
$1600, Superintendent, iron and bronze 
$2000. Hapgoods, 305-307 B' way. N. 


EXCEPTIONAL opportunity for en- 
ergetic solicitors with crit and selling 
power. Article absolutely new and 
guaranteed; tremendous seller; 
body buys if shown. 60c. to 
each sale. Virgin field awaits 














“Booklet 58.” National Optical Col- | Jers everywhere. Write today. Sanitax 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. Co., 2357 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail GENERAL AGENCIES for the 
Order business at home; devote whole | taeal Vacuum Cleaner now being 
or spare time. We tell you how. Very established in every city of 10,000 


goorl profit. Everything furnished. 
No Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Starte and free per. 
ticulars. Address, N.S. Krueger Co. 
155 Washington St., Chie ago, Ill 


AGENTS WANTED to sell our Ink 
Pencils. Stylographic and Fountain 
pens. Write for catalogue and dis- 
counts. J. Ullrich & Co., 135 Green- 
wich St.,Thames Bldg., 603 New York. 


ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 ets. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works. Cleveland, O. 

$4 TO $10 a Day Sure. Either sex can 
sell our patented rapid selling articles. 
No scheme. Sainple Free. A. M. Young 
& Co., 239 Howland Bldag.,Chicago, 11. 


AGENTS, either sex, earn $50 to 
$75 per week, selling our exquisitely 
embroidered Pongee silk waist pat- 
terns, Persian lawn Waists, ete. Na- 

















and more. Business builders—men 


of integrity, energy and ambition 
—wanted to take charge of them. 


In larger cities they will open offices 
and employ assistants. The Ideal 
Cleaner has brought the wonders 
of Vacuum Cleaning within the 
reach of all, and at a price which 
insures its going into every home 
from the cottage of the workman 
to the mansion of the millionaire. 
In the business world its field is 
equally great. It’s a rare chance. 
Prompt action on your part. is 
strictly necessary. Address Ideal 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Astor Court 
Building, 25 West 33d Street, New 
York City. 


ACTIVE man or woman wanted in 
each town to demonstrate and adver- 
tise well known article. Experience 
unnecessary. $2aday and extra com- 
missions. Permanent position with 
advancement. Address ‘‘Wholesale,”’ 





CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examinations 
of all kinds soon. Expertadvice, sam- 
ple questions and Booklet 22 describ- 
Ins positions and telling easiest and 
quickest way to secure them free. 
Write now. Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS can’t be up-to-date or suc- 
ceed unless members of the only 
Agents Co-operative and Protective 
Bureau in the world. Hull's Co-oper- 
ative Bureau, Dept. 4, 202 Franklin 
Street, New York. 





YOU CAN decorate 
burnt-wood, anything; 
colors from photographs. No talent 
required, Cost small; profits large. 
Send stamp for information. B. 8. 


Vallance Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 
Business | 
pportun ats . 


“SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET.” Our little book gives interest- 
ing details. It’s yours for the asking. 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, N. Y. 


I BUILT A $5,000 BUSINESS 1n 
two years. Let me start you in the 
collection business. No capital need- 
ed; big field. ‘We teach secrets of col- 
lecting money; refer business to you. 
Write today for free pointers and new 
plan. American Collection Service, 
19 State, Detroit, Mich. 


START A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 
of your own, but not with a cheap trick 
ornove Ity. I made $50,000 in five years 
and began small. I willshow you how 
to start right. Send for my free booklet 
today. Heacock, Box 966, Lockport,N.Y. 


WANTED—Man. Must be willing to 
learn and capable of acting as our local 
representative. No canvassing or 80- 
liciting. Good income assured. Address 


china, glass, 
plain or in 

































National Co-Operative Realty Co., 
Dept. E. A. B., Washington, D.C. 
PUT YOUR MONEY IN A NEW 


COUNTRY—Unusual opportunities 
for the farmer, stockman,fruit grower, 
merchant, professional man and work- 
ingman, in the Dakotas, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Washington, along the Pa- 
cific Coast extension of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. De- 
scriptive pamphlets free from F. A. 





tional Importing Co., 699 B’way, N. Y. | 18 Parkman Bldg., Boston, Mass. Miller, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
WANTED, Railway Mail Clerks,City SALESMEN to sell Groceries at THE American Oyster Industry is 

‘Carriers, Clerks; examinations every- | wholesale direct to consumers. Big | offering an investment you cannot 

where soon; preparation free. Frank- | pay, steady work. References. Dept. | overlook; now shipping oysters 87 bar- 


lin Lustitute, Dept.BC, Rochester,N.Y. 





“B,” Hitchcock-Hill Co., Chicago. 


ate Dank 0 W OT) wha 








rel. Write C.W.Hill, Sec’y, Troy, N.Y. 








or, ood-bye.” 
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Business Opportunities—Continued. 





IF you want to buy, sell or exchange 
property,any kind, anywhere, or if you 
want a partner, additional capital or a 
location, state your wants and send 
10c. tor the Iuvestor’s Guide, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 


WE START YOU in a permanent 
business with us and furnish every- 
thing. Full course of instruction free. 
We are manufacturers and have anew 
plan in the mail order line. Large 
profits. Small capital. You pay us in3 
months; make big profit. References 
given. Sworn statemeuts. Pease Mfz. 
Co., 230 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y, 


ADVERTISER'S MAGAZINE and 
“Dollars & Sense” (Col, Hunter’s great 
book) should be read by every adver- 
tiser and mail-order dealer. Best ‘Ad- 
vertising School” in existence. Year’s 
subscription and “Dollars and Sense,”’ 
AV ceuts; sample copy of magazine 
free. Advertiser’s Magazine, 626 Cen- 
tury Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 











WE will start you in the mail order 
busiuess on Cousiznment. No money 
invested instock. Diguitied, honorable 
und profitable. Become independent 
by our system. Booklet free. Ohio 
Mail Order Supply Co.. Dept. E, Box 
613, Columbus, Ohio 








i 














PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 
free. Rates low. Highest references, 
best services. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
Oue Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample __ free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 856 “F’’ 
Street, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS, TRADE MARKS. Send 
for my free book *How to Get Them.” 
Use your eyes and brain. Invent 
something useful. Then send descrip- 


tion for my free Opinion as to its 
patentability. Advice free. Joshua 
R. H. Potts, Lawyer, 306 Ninth St., 


Washington, D. C.; 80 Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 929 Chestnut 8t.,Philadelp’a 





PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 centsstamps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Washington, Db. C. Established 1869. 





“U. S. LE ERS PATENT” is the 
name of our book giving full informa- 
tion in patent matters, We will mail 
this publication free to anyone inter- 
ested in patents, also two little boo«- 
lets containing many suggestions to in- 
Ventors and an interesting history of 
successftulinventions. Write for them. 
Valuable patents quickly obtained, 
Woodward & Chandlee, Attorneys, 

202 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


For the Dea 


DEAF? Invisible Ear Pelliclets 
Just patented, instantly relieve Deaf- 
hess und Head Noises. Whispers plain- 
ly heard. Nothing equals it. Cost but 
littie _Write for booklet. The Pelliclet 
Co., 17 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 



































ers in the world. 
teed, at saving of 30 to 75%. Send for 
latest complete list of new and second- 
hand Autos on hand. 
tires, apparel and supplies. 
our new catalog No. 136 just issued, 
it will save you money. Times Square 
Automobile Co., 1599 Broadway, New 
York City. 1332 Michigun Avenue, 
Chicago, Tit. 


BARGAINS IN 
new and second-hand. 


AUTOMOBILES, 
Largest deal- 
All makes, guaran- 


Big saving on 
Send for 





repairmen. 
for 


AUTOMOBILE owners, operators, 
Send 50c. in stamps 
“working model” showing all 
parts of four-cylinder car. Andel 


Company, 63 5th Avenue, New York. 








SPEEDOMETERS 





HAVE brand new, _ best 
$75.00 instruments, superior 
to any; will sell one for $25.00 
to quick buyer. Particulars 
by mail. Governor, P. O. Box 
1427, New York City. 














AUTO-MASSEUR speedily reduces 
superfluous flesh without drugs, diets 
or exertion. I’m so confident that sim 
ply wearing my Auto-Masseur will 
permanently restore youthful symme- 
try, that I will mail it for 40-day free 
trial without deposit. Write for Auto- 
Masseur to-day. Prof. Burns, 1300 R, 
Broadway, New York. 

















NODOR, an antiseptic, harmless 
liquid that destroys the ———— odor 
ot ——. Easily applied. De- 
lightfully refreshing and cs to 
affecied parts. 50c. and $1. by 
mail. Moffitt & Champou, 152 East 
22d Street, New York. 


Jewelry- Novelties 
Post-Cards & Books 


A SET of New Post Card Musks for 
10c., with 12 different openings; heav 
paper, cuttrue. Send tor catalogue B. 
Gloeckner & Newby Co., Kodaks aud 
Supplies, 171 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





























“LAND” isamagazine that tells how 
you can make money in New York real 
estate. How youcan start with $10and 
secure a piece of land that will multiply 
in value with the wonderful growth of 
New York City, It gives fascinating 
facts about the wealth that is being 
made in New York real estate and tells 
how you can share init. Send me your 
name, address and occupation on a 
postal card, and I will send you “Land” 
free for six months. W. M. Ostrander. 
Suite 107,437 Fifth Avenue,New York, 

HAVE YOU $10—become a prop- 
erty owner in Seattle and double it in 
ashort time. We'll show you how 
free of charge. Seattle Improvement 
Syndicate, 1012 American Bank 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Music | 


SHEET MUSIC. Latest popular hits, 
“School Days,” “Dreaming,” “Honey 
Boy,”’ Merry Widow Waltz, 15c. each, 
postpaid. Catalog for stamp. Walton & 
Co., Dept. 7, 1133 Broadway, N.Y. 


SONG Poems Wanted. Honest offer 
made. Music composed, MSS. pre- 
pared for publishing. Free booklet 
exposes fakes. Arthur A. Penn, Studio 
I, Daly’s Theatre Bldg., New York. 

JOIN Mullen’s Music Lovers Club. 





























$1.00 keeps you supplied for one 
year with latest song hits. Sent 
monthly. Write for particulars. 
Mullen Music Co., 536 West 145th 


Street, New York. 








| Boats and 
Yacht Supplies 


MOTOR Boats and Yachts Outfitted 
Catalog 21, showing flags in colors, 
and every necessity for yachtsmen, 
with mail order discount sheet, sent 
free. Hopkins, 119 Chambers St.,N.Y. 


























WE destroy superfiuous hair in 10 
wks. DeMollifier—harmless. Endorsed 
by doctors. Sample free. 3 oz. bot. $1, 
with Skin food free. Money refunded. 
Mann & McElleney, 529 B’way, N. Y. 


“ODORINE” for strong smelling and 
scalding feet, also good for arm pits. 
Prepaid for 25c, Sturm Mfg. Co., 827 
Penna Ave., Baitimore, Md. 


RIGG’S DISEASE—Are your gums 
spongy, receding, bleed easily, teeth 
sensitive and becoming loose? Cal's 
anti-riggs will quickly relieve and 
cure this condition. Dentists use it 








after removing tartar, also with 
new plates. By mail post paid 73 
cents. Calls Anti-Riggs Co., Elmira, 


New York. 


BURGLARS, PORCH CLIMBERS, 
SNEAK THIEVES kept out. 2 win- 
«lows made burglar-proof for 25¢; 
2 min. to attach. Field Sales Co., 40 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











Manuscripts 
and Speeches 


SPEAKERS—WRITERS! Orations, 
lectures prepared. MSS.revised,placed 
Commercial & Club booklets arranged. 
Literary Aid Bureau,! Mad.Ave.,N.Y. 

PLAYS, Books, Stories, Speeches, 
Lectures. We revise, criticise and 
sell the above manuscripts. Send for 
Circular A. Edmond Picton Literary 
Agency, 25 W. 42d S8t., N. Y. C. 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 





BUY of the manufacturer direct and 
save the jobbers, retailers and other 
profits. We make a cigar at $8.00 per 
100 that cannot be duplicated any- 
where at double the price. In dealing 
with us you get the very best of mate- 
rial and are assured of each cigar, and 
each lot, being the same. There is no 
danger of the grade deteriorating, as 
is the case with many grades after a 
demand is created. To introduce our 
famous Monogram Cigar, we will send 
a box of 25 for $2.00 prepaid to any 

art of the U. 8. Monogram Cigar 

actory, 200 East 67th St., N. Y. City. 











AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 





Whife Rock 





“The World’s Best Table Water”’ 


The Hit of the Hour, “Richard's Poor Almanack,” beautifully bound and illustrated humorous book, sent for toc. 


Address White Rock, Flatiron Building, N. Y. 





DON’T SHOUT! 


‘‘The Morley Phone’”’ 


makes low sounds plainly heard. A minia- 
ture Phone for the Ear—invisible, easily ad- 
justed, and entirely comfortable. Over 
fifty thousand sold, giving relief from 
deafness and head noises. There are 
but few cases of deafness that cannot 
be benefited. 

Write for booklet and testimonials 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Boat. 72, 
Perry Bidg., 16th & : Chestnut Sts., Ph elphia 
















ntake a pounda day off a patient. or putiton. Other 
- wens may ee eee Td alleviate, but this is sure and perma- 
nent.”—N. Y¥. Sun, Aug. Send for lecture. “Great Subjects of Fat,” and 
Blank. No Dicting No Hard Work 


DR. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Lg reduction is assured— 








reduced to stay. One month’s treatment. p>. «= Mail or office, 1870 
Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 

“Lae Cure is positive and permanent,”—N, Y. Herald, July 9, "93. 

“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the reeognized authority.”—N. Y. Press, 1899. 


Beware of Imitators. 


Bent on Appoval. Bend No “Moneys $1. - 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR ‘SwiTcH 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 24% oz. 22-in. short 

™, Stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
sell 3 and get your switeh free, Extra shades a 
little more. Inclose 5c ree beauty 
book wi cn latest style ofhair Goesting—sise 
en ~ witel wigs, ete. 







i. Aveo Dept, 
17 quae St., Chiea, ee 


FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. ¥ 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept.N,280 North State &t.,Chicago 


PACIFIC COAST DATA 


Keep in touch with Coast development. Learns of promo- 
tion plans and possibilities. Read how the West advertises 
and what she has to sell. Told in the business publication. 

MERTZ’ MAGAZINE 
7O2 S. Spring Street. Los Angeles, California 

It tells the story of the greatest development of the decade. 
Written by the men who are working out the problems of 
the West. 

Published 12 years; $2.00 a year; 20 centsa copy; none free. 
To men who read AINSLEE’S, 3 mos. for 25 cents, stamps. 


B. M. BOWER’S — 


“Chip, of the Flying U’’ 


This tale is sc thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liv- 
ing, breathing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he 
himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure 
air of the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and 
the other cowboys of the Flying U ranch. The story is a com- 
edy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader 
breathless, Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
author seems to be as adept at portraying one as theother. The 
“Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn't 
blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book re- 
viewer's task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 
with such wholesome and delightful stories as ‘‘Chip, of the Fly- 
ing U.” Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. Rus- 
sell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 
Sent postpaid by the publishers upon receipt of price. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York City 



































Dwight, IL 
Marion, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Lexington. Masa. 
anit 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
San Francisco, CaL 
2980 Sacramento St. 
Denver. Col. 
West Haven, ponte 
w I oe Dr. 
211 


. Capitol <i. 





For Liquor and 


Portland, Me. 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 
265 So. College Ave. 
Omaha, Neb.. 
Cor. Cass & 25th Sta. 
North Conway. 


D Usi 
A scientific remedy which has_ been 
skilfuly and successfully administered by 


medical specialists for the past 28 years 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Buffalo, 


N. ¥. 
White Plains. N. el . 
precmenere. N. 


Pittabure, Pa. 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
Provide mae Rk. 


Fare ° Waukesha, Wis. 
P hiladelphia. Pa. Toronto, Ont.. Canada. 
8 Broad &t. Winnipeg. Manitoba. 





1 
N. WW. Harrisbure. Pa. 


onder. En glend ml 











De DS j ULOr; “No 


thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 
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[ Ave You Too Thin?! 














For only 15 minutes a day’s practice in 
our own room upon special exercises that 
] will give, you can be round, plump, 
wholesome, rested and attractive. Nature 
intended you to be—why should you not? 
A pupil who was thin 
writes me: 








“I just can'ttell you how happy 
am! I wore low neck and short sleeves 
mi the other night and I was so proud 
> of my neck and arms! My busts are 
rounded out and I have gained 28 
pounds; it has come just where I 
» wanted it and I carry myself like 
another woman. My old dresses look 
stylish on me now. You remember } 
have not been constipated since my 
second lesson and I had taken sume- 
thing for years. I guess my stom- 
ach must be stronger too, for I sleep 
like a baby and my wg are 80 
B rested. I feel as if | had m 
} much enjoyment in life, Foo I never 












| did have such good times before. 
Gy 1 fee) so well all the time.’* 


ss CocroftatMerpesk 1 have built up thou- 
sands of women—why not you? ou will 
be so much better satisfied with yourself and 





more attractive to your friends. 


I will cheerfully tell you about my work, 
and if I carnot “eb y” particular case 
I will tell you so. information and 
advice are entirely one 

SUSANNA COCROFT 
Department M__57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Note: Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the 
scientific care of the health and figure of women. 


























Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone—a New, Scientific and Practi- 
cal Invention for Those Who Are Deaf or Partially 
Deaf—-May Now Be Tested in Your Own Home, 


Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month’s trial of 
the Stolz Electrophone on payment of a small deposit. This is 
unusually important news for the deaf, for by this plan the final 
selection of the one completely satisfactory hearing aid is made 
easy and inexpensive for everyone. 





This new invention (U. S. Patents 
Nos. 858,986 and. 855,458) renders un- 
necessary such clumsy, unsightly 

» and frequently harmful devices as 
trumpets, horns, tubes, ear drums, 
fans, etc It is a tiny "electric tele- 
phone that fits on the ear and which, 
the instant it is applied magnifies 
the sound waves in such manner as 
to cause an astonishi q increase in 
the clearness of all sounds It over- 
comes the buzzing and roaring ear 


noises and, also, so constantly and 
electrically exercises the vital parts of 
the ear that, usually, the natural 
unaided hearing itsely is gradually 
ry restored, 

Electrophone in use; shows 


less thun Eye-Glasses A Millionaire's Opinion. 


TOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., Chicago.—! ain pleased to say that the 
le hone is very satisfactory. Being small in size and great in hearing 
jualities mnakes it preferable to any J can recommend it to all persons 
have defective hearing. — M. ‘VY. Hoyt, Wholesale Grocer, 
Michigan Ave. and River St., Chic ago 
FE. H.ST0Lz, Mgr. Dear Sir:—I got so deaf I could-not hear with 
speaking tube and was advise to trv the Electrophone. <4/ter fi/- 
years of deafness, discomfort and worry | now Acar perfectly 
at church and at concerts.—W. R. UTLEY, Sales Mgr., S. A. Maxwell 


430-434 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
w rite or call at our Chicago offices for particulars of our personal 
test on deposit offer and list of prominent endorsers who will 
answer inquiries. Physicians cordially invited to investigate. 
Address or call (call if you can) 
Stolz Electrophone Co., 801 Stewart Bldg., Chicago 


Braach Offices:—Philadelphia, Pa.—Cincinnati, O. — Seattle, Wash.— 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Des Moines, lowa—Toront», Canada 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





PONT 
BRUSHES 


Made of the best Bristles and 
Backs, by skilled brush-makers, 
in a clean and sanitary fac- 
largest 


tory, the in the 


world. 
DUPONT BRUSHES: ; 
Outlast several ‘ordi- 
nary brushes, but 
cost nu more, 

Hundreds of 
stylesin natural 
roods, Pray 
bony, Bone, 
a. ari, 
/vory, 
5 etc., forthe 
Hair, Teeth, 
Face, Hands, 

Clothes, etc. 
If not at your 
dealer's, kinuly 
m write us and 
will see 
that you 


ue 


to clean and properly care 
for your brushes. Send your 
address and dealers. 
E. DUPONT & CO., 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Office, 26-28 Wash’ 
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[Can ReduceY our Flesh 
Would you like to reduce it by natural meane and 


I have reduced 15,000 
women in the past six 
years by a few simple 
directions followed in the 
privacy of their own 
rooms. 


I can reduce you and at the 
same time strengthen stom- 
ach and heart and relieve you 
of such chronic ailments as 
rheumatism, constipation, 
weak nerves, torpid liver and 
such difficulties as depend 
upon good circulation, stron 
nerves, strong muscles, good 
blood, correct breathing. You 
can be as good a figure as 
any woman of your acquaint- 
ance. f 

One pupil writes: 

“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 18 
opoose on I look 15 years younger. 
1 so well I want to shout! I was 
rheumatic and constipated, my heart 
was wesk and my head dull, my liver 
all clogged up and oh dear, I am 
ashamed when I think how I used 
to look.” 


>< 


_——— 





Send 10 cents for instruc- 
tive booklet showing how to 
Stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Department 34, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 
Author of“ Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ete. 
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always give absolute freedom of movement. 
There is no pull or strain on the shoulders or 
buttons. ‘“‘Give and take’’ action of the cords 
distributes the tension so evenly that all parts of 
the suspenders bear it equally, no matter how 
sudden or continuous your action. 

Our webs are highest quality—original in 
design, are all made at our own factory. The 
metal trimmings are brass, heavily nickel plated, 
making them rust-proof. 

President Suspenders give 100% com- 
fort and wear. Begin today to get your full 
allowance of suspender comfort—buy President 
Suspenders now. Various weights and lengths. 

Guarantee ticket on every pair. “*Satisfac- 
tion—New Pair—or Money Back.” 


if your, dealer can’t supply you, we will, 
postpaid on receipt price, 50 cents, 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
711 Main St., SHIRLEY, MASS. 





























have been 


Socks wn, 


people. 





During all these years the trade-mark ‘‘%aiie%’? branded on the toe has stood for QUALITY. 

The demand for these goods has for several years exceeded the supply, for which there 
must be a reason, and the reason is that Shawknit Socks maintain their standard of quality 
and are the greatest hosiery value ever offered the buying public. 

From 1898 to 1908 we have more than doubled our manufacturing capacity. Thousands of 
new dealers are selling and recommending Shawknit Socks because of superior quality and the 
satisfaction they give. 

For a trial we recommend that you ask your dealer for Styles 1989 Snowblack— a rich fast 
black — and 5°1 Oxford mixture outside, Sanitary white inside, medium weight cottons — 25c, 
per pair, 6 pairs in box, $1.50. If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct, stating size 
desired. 

Beautiful colored 
Sent to any address in wares catalog free. 


United States upon 

receipt of price. Shaw Stocking Co. 

Sizes 9 to 11%. 30 Shaw St. 
Lowell, Mass. 









MILL / NO4, 












; sieanaiss 
Sissggggaes MILL \ NOS. 


Shaded lines indicate our mill in 1898 ’ 
Those in outline added since 1898 a)SGRT8C88 t 
S}eageseae Sgt 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 




















Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


Ffosiery 


Whether you know it or not, improves on closer acquaintance 
—you might buy other hosiery and gradually educate yourself 
toward ‘““ONYX"’ perfection, but if you begin with “ONYX” 
there will be no need to look further—the numbers following 
will verify our statement. 


For Women 
No, 599 S: Black Gauze Lisle, Garter splicing, re- 


enforced seam, heel, sole and tue. Price 50c. 
No. 310/13: Black Six-thread Lisle heel and toe, 

four-thread all over. Price 50c. 
No. 409 K: Black, Tan and White Gauze Silk Lisle, 

soft, glossy, flexible. Price 50c. 
No. 130 K: Black, Silk Lisle, extra wide hose, re- 

enforced heel, sole and toe. Price 75¢. 





Special Value 
No. 106: Pure Thread Silk, Black, White and Tan, 
and all colors—unquestionably the best 
value in America—pure dye. Every 
pair guaranteed. Price $2.25 


For Men 


No. E 310: Lisle, Black and Colors—Great Value. Price 50c. 
No. E 325: Silk, Lisle, Black and Colors—None 











Better. Price 50c. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE: Ask your dealer, or write Department Z. 
We will direct you to nearest dealer, or mail post-paid on receipt of 
price any number as above stated. 
Broadway New York 

















= 













You Buy at 
today the Wholesale Price 
ior this genuine 14% in. Ostrich plume, 
richly curled, black or any color. If not ex- 
actly as advertised, your money cheerfully and 
promptly refunded. You save dealer's profit—easil 
70%. An extraordinary offer to get you acquainted with 
this wholesale house which sells Gece to consumers. 

you wish one, write at once. Orders filled as received--every- 
body treated alike. Other wholesale prices: 17 in. $2.50; 
19 in. $3; 20 in. $4; 21 in. $5; 24 in. $7.50. 

By Chicago Feather Co., Dept. 75,233 E. Jackson Bv., Chicago 
5 


Solid Color Silk Barathea 


Woven on our own looms, fashioned in our own 
shops. The only neckwear in the world sold direct 
from Weaver to Wearer. None better at 50 and 75 
cents. If the merit of 


Shibboleth Neckwear 


doesn’t ‘‘stick out” all over it return the ties and we 
will cheerfully refund your money. 

FOR THE SUMMER TIME. 
Pennsylvania—Our new narrow reversible four- 
in-hand, 49 in. long by 1% in. wide, most suitable for 
the proper style Summer collar. 
Columbia—Square end club tie, a tie to be knotted 
into a bow. (Mention collar size.) Both styles in 
Black, White, Brown, Garnet, Purple, Navy. Choice 
of ties and colors to suit. 

$2.00 fhe hall de dozen n postpaid. 
Shibboleth Silk Co., as0 pn N. YW. 

Send money order, check ber twocent stamps. 


Write for cata’ogue “D." 
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Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 





USEFUL HINTS TO HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


A COAT of Natural pene applied 
over old or new linoleum or oil cloth 
will double its life, by preserving the 
original coat of varnish which would 
otherwise soon be washed or worn off. 








WEATHER BEATEN front doors 
are revived and beautified when coated 
with Jap-a- -lac, and ‘‘newness follows 
the brush’’ It i is best to use the col- 
or nearest that of the old finish. 


WINDOW and DOOR screens 
should be coated with Jap-a-lac each 
spring, using the Brilliant Black on the 
wire, and the Mahogany, Oak, Cherry 
or Walnut on the frames. It gives them 
new life and the wire cloth is protected 
from rust. 


PORCH FURNITURE should be 
protected and beautified each spring 
with Jap-a-lac. It is best to use the col- 
or of the old finish; but if you wish to 
change the color, use Red or Green 
Jap-a-lac. 








WICKER F U RNITURE coated with 
Mahogany, Ox-Blood Red, Malachite 
Green or Gloss White Jap-a-lac, looks 
better than new. 


WATER PIPES, furnace fronts,rad- 
iators, hot water tanks and iron fences 
are preserved and beautified with the 
use of Jap-a-lac. Use the Gold, Alum- 
inum, Dead Black or Brilliant Black. 








PICTURE FRAMES, candelabra, 
gas fixtures, lamps, etc., given a coat 
of Gold, Aluminum or Dead Black Jap- 
a-lac, are renewed almost beyond be- 
lief;—the Dead Black produces that 
beautiful wrought-iron effect. 


OLD AUTOMOBILES, carriages, 
wagons, agricultural implements, etc., 
Jap-a-lac-ed with either Brilliant Black, 
Red, Green or Empire Blue, look 100% 
better, and are given new life. The cost 
is nominal, and the work can be done 
by an inexperienced person. 








JAP-A-LAC is a household necessity, 
and can be used in a hundred and one 
ways, from ‘‘cellar to garret’’, and is 
especially adapted for finishing old or 
new floors and woodwork, Ask your 
paint dealer. 
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WHY YOO SHOULD 
Have Your Clothes Madeto Your Order by The New York Tailors 


NEW FASHION CATALOG AND CLOTH SAMPLES FREE 
The Most Complete Style Book Ever Published 


Made to Your ¢g 50 $9 520 

Measure == To — 

NeW YORK CITY ALWAYS DICTATES THE FASHIONS FOR THIS COUNTRY. 
SEN D us your name and we'll send you Free our Handsome Instructive Spring Style Kook 
illustrated with Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers. We will also send Samples of Cloth ana 
our Self-Measurement Outtit for taking your own Measurements at Home. Our organization is 


so complete that you take absolutely NO RISK. Your Garments are cut from your own individual 
Measurements by our Expert Crattsman. All Patterns are preserved for future reference. 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE AND FIT YOU PERFECTLY 
OR REFUND YOUR MONEY WITHOUT ANY ARGUMENT. 
We've Tailored for Well Dressed New Yorkers and Men Thousands of Miles from Broadway,from 
the Atlantic to the Pavcitic, for many seasons, and their continued patronage is a positive proof 
of our Smart Styling, expert workmanship and the INDIVIDUALITY we give our Garments. 
IF YOU HAVE A FAULT IN YOUR FIGURE, PLEASE 
MENTION IT AND WE WILL HIDE IT FOR YOU. 
DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER ONLY. From Mill to Manis the True way to put it. 
Having NO Agents we save you at least Two Middlemen's Profits. Write to-day for our 


Catalog. Wesend it Free and postpaid. We also prepay Express Charges to any Part of 
the United States, which Means a Big Saving to You 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS, N729 to 731 Broadway, New York City y 


The Largest Mail-order Merchant Tailors to Men tn the World. 
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HM tirree wo THIS 6 | Feansewire MOTION Pictures 














cnusiinn Book and ‘‘ Business Guide’’ tells a!! 
We furnish Complete Outfit with Big Adver- 
tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of rik travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. Oneman can doit. 
As po! ity in any locality for 
a man witha little money to showin churches, 
— houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc and 


agp 
onerate Five Cent Theatres ':*° 

Motion Picture Films and Song Slides anted. 
Profits Agen to over $100 per night. 01 ty 


" HIS is a portrait of 
an eighteen-year-old 
actress, > sud- 

den rise to fame has been 

almost miraculous 

Miss Beatrice Noyes, 

who has made a phenom- 

enal success in MOLLY 

BAWN, If you happen 








to be in any city in the do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us, we'll tell youhow. Catalog 
country where Beatelee AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 463 ;‘Chomical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 
Noyes is playing, don’t 

let anything prevent you FA Cc & 3 | b A Cc MH 
from seeing her. You'll 

be charmed with a per- A sample treatment of Dr. DeLano’s 

sonality that is above all Famous Arsenic Complexion and Face Bleach 

else sweetly feminine, Tablets will be sent free to any address upon 

and a quality of genius receipt of a stamp to pay postage. Regular 

that a A lassifi tion, treatment only $1.00, postpaid. atisfaction 

that Gees cias si < guaranteed or money refunded. Our tablets 

Yr he story of Miss Noyes will positive sly hoy move all complexion imper- 

swift accession to fame fections. Write for our dainty little booklet, 





reads like aromance. If “A Beautifal Gimuitadlon It is free. 


you’re interested in the stage and its people you'll be OR, DELANO CO., 710 Ridge semi ma 


glad to get the little booklet, with portraits, in which 


this story is told. Send your name and address and 
it will be mailed free of charge. 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillianc 


FRANK BURT, Mgr., Burt’s Theatre, J. St., Toledo, Ohio 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 


We Ship on Ar sproval suzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight and allow i 
bi ent free with privilege of examination, 
is Wee os cane cs tome eur an won ps Brae bd For particulars, prices, etc., address 


’ COSTS one cent to —— our unheard ae and 
marvelous offers on highest grade 1908 models 
FACTORY PRICE Do not buy a bicycle or THE R. GREGG MFG. é IMPT. CO. 
a pair of tires from any- Dept. G@ 52-68 W. Jackson Boul., Chieage, lit, 
pe erent 
Catalog and learn our \nqgemethend “ty opposition on the first 
fe rele weir ws yon @ POCKET EDITIONS © 
RIDER AGE oreywiae are making big 


one at any price until you write for our new large Art 
ENTS money apnager 5 and selling USEFUL SUBJECTS 10¢. EACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 





























Rt DER brdedh §' cheaper than any other factory. I-over's Guide, Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, parts, repairs Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell's F of Physical Development, 
and sundries at Prip usual prices. Do Not Wait; National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self 
write today for our /atest special offer. Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U. S. Army Physical Exercises (revised) 





MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. T- 0. _CHICAGO “Street & Smith, Publishers 79 Seventh Ave., New York 








The Man Who Owns a Mechanical Cleaning Wagon Makes Money 


$3000.00 CAN BE MADE 








This year, next year, and the years thereafter, cleaning houses by our patented machinery, by 

energetic, competent men, with a capital of $2500.00 and upwards. Over 300 operators in as many 

towns in the United States. We make the most efficient stationary systems for residences, hotels, 

office buildings, etc. We own the patents and are prosecuting all infringers. Write for catalog. 
The machine that makes the money 4408 DEPT. B, OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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for '; of what a dealer would ch arge. | can 
of actual value and results for 25 to 35 cents. 


You Can Save 


Three-fourths 
BOAT PATTERNS $1.50 and up. 
Anyone can build a boat by using my exact 


inne telling how to do every little detail. 


cannot fai 
sional boat builder. 


from my patterns. Write for it today. 
KNOCK-DOWN Boat Frames 


many cases,supply knock-down frames, 


printed paper patterns and illustrated instruction 
You 
to build as good a boat as the profes- 
My boat catalogue shows all 
kinds of boats and tells how anyone can build a boat 


Owing to my immense factory facilities, | can, in 


Build Your Own Boat » 


Build Your Own Furniture 


Ican sell you a boat for 4 of oo a factory would charge, and furniture 
0 cents’ worth 
worth considering? Give me a chance—today. 
I have revolutionized the pheno business. 
Two-thirds to | originated the pattern system of boat building. 


have been built by my system, mostly by inexperienced men and boys 


size 


~~ 


single cylinder Type D motor with Sehas 
marine and electrical equipment, 
frame and motor 
boat, motor installed, ready to run, $230. 





BROOKS 
SYSTEM 


THE 


furniture of \ 

me, I abso- 

Seven years ago [ jantee th a 
Over 50,000 boats | You will be 
fund your money if you are 
not. I stand back of every 


lutely guar- 
satisfied. ! will instantiy re- 
statement in this advertisement. I 





No. 234. Length 


22 feet, beam | have made them as strong and con- 
56% in. Price | yincingas1 know how. The goods 
of knock-down | warrant it. Cc. C. BROOKS. 





frame gf pat- 
—_— ap 
Our 6 H. Knock-Down Furniture 
Every cus- 
tomer is en- 
thusiastic 
about it. 
All pieces 


$95.00. Both 
$108. Price of completed 





ill ready to put together, at a lower 
price than you would pay for 
suitable raw material. 


wy 





All parts of my knock-down frames 
ure accurately shaped and machined, 
ready to put together. 

| also send free, with each frame, 


pense, (4) seven-eights freight. You 


can figure this out yourself. 





BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building) 





gine to- 
gether with 


the patterns and complete illustrated | 25-p. Type E frame (No. 
instructions needed to finish the boat. $65.00 plete boat, 
I can save you (1) boat-builders profit, 125.00. 
(2) labor expense, (3) big selling ex- |—it's free. 


Write me personally for my Boat, Engine or Furniture Catalogue. 


1405 SHIP STREET 
SAGINAW, 


SPECIAL ENGINE OFFER 


The “Brooks Special’? has copper water ted, all ready 
jacket, complete marine and _ electrical ’ so anybody 
equipment, ready to install—3 H. P. Cushions Extra can put them 

Weighs together. You can make a beauti- 
53 pounds. 233 ful Mission or Arts and Crafts 
This en- Chair, Davenport, Table or Book- 





are solid oak 
and machined, 
smoothed, fit- 





shelf in a few minutes. Apply the 
stain (only one coat—no rubbing) 
and you have a solid and handsome 
piece of furniture. _ Morris Chair 
46% inches high $6.00. Every 
piece and every result is guaran- 
teed to be satisfactory in every way 
or money refunded. 


Cc. C. BROOKS, President. 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 


Originators of Knock-Down System of Home Furnishing) 


foot K. D. launch 
Price of com- 
to run 


special 15% 
233) $70.00. 
motor installed, ready 
Send for my engine catalogue 
Save money by getting our special low com- 
bination prices on all sizes of engines and frames when 
purchased together. 





SENT FREE. 


MICH. 











ing 


imple that 

rhe natural way 
exercise every organ. 
will do this for you. 
ation. It breaks 
runner of disease. 


tu preserve bod 


up congestion, 


laws or a few daring, independent 
pr 
1g how such medicines create chloral, 


*ains and aches tell where conygestic 
e blood circulation is impa‘red. 
Vibra 


ator 


itory stimulation “2 


is proper exercise. t can be 





Vibrator 


"The little home doctor” 


tissue 








mighty 


The Moon Mz 
It stimulates the 
which 


the body. 









It tells how, 


a get well 
and to keep 
wellwithout 
nostrums. It’sa 


interest- 
book—unusual 


because so full of the 
kind of common sense 

that appeals to intelli- 
gent people. 
@ @nd getting well are so 
it is surprising that anyone is sick 


Being well 


ily health is to 
assage Vibrator 
blood circu- 
is the fore- 


Patent medicines ruin your system. Uncle Sam’s food 


publishers have 


ovedthe deadly nature of patent medicines—show- 


opium and mor- 


phine fiends by their action on the digestive system 


on exists—where 


the Moon Massage Vi- 


applied directly 


to the affected part. 
MO ON This localized exer- 
cise with the Moon 
Massage Massage Vibrator in- 
{ creases the blood cir- 


culation and sends it to 
nourish the Weakened 


in every part of 
It promotes 


Write for this Book 


A Postal 
Brings It 
FREE! 


a rapid absorption of the waste matter. Fatigue is re- 
lieved. Serious ailments are prevented. 

It invigorates when applied to the nervous system. 
The Moon Massage Vibrator aids your digestive 
power. It strengthens the muscular walls of the 
stomach. It increases the flow of the digestive juices. 
Makes the liver, lungs and every organ perform their 
functions with renewed vigor. 

The skin, properly fed, assumes a hue of health. 

Exhilarated nature takes on increased vitality. 

In a word, the Moon Massage Vibrator brings health 
without drugs. 

The Moon Vibrator is not tiresome to the arm 
weighs only 26o0unces. Attach it to the electric light 
bracket, and turn it onasa 
light. Batteriesare furnished 
where electric light is not 
available. 







It is the only elec- 
tric vibrator that 
containsall the pow- 
er andefficiency found 
in heavy, high-priced motor 
machines, used in hospitals, sani- 
tariumsand massage parlors, and 
it costs you only a fraction as 
much. Write us today and ask for 
the free instruction book on 
“Vibration.” Learn how you can 
try the Moon Vibrator in your 
own home at our expense. 

Let us send you this valuable 
book—a guide to better health and 
better looks. No stamps necessary 
—just your name and address. 
Send for it today before it slips your mind. 


MOON VIBRATOR CO. 
109 Indiana Street CHICAGO, ILL, 














Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye,” 
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= _/”” YOUR SUMMER 
PLAYGROUND? 


Half the enjoyment of the summer 
vacation depends on the choice of the 
right place. There's a right place for everybody. 
You will find it described in the 1908 Summer 
Book of the Lackawanna Railroad, entitled 
“MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS,” 
a beautifully-illustrated book of | 12 pages and a practical guide 
to the best places for fishing, hunting, golfing, motoring, climb- 
ing, sailing, swimming or any other sport or recreation. The 
book will tell you the one best place to go to, the right way to 
go, and the best place to stay. It gives sx 
list of hotels, rates, railroad fares, etc. 


Send your address and 10c. in stamps 
and the book will be mailedto you. 


GEORGE A. CULLEN : 
Gags heoe Aare, Lechorpans Releed ‘ R d | | if 0 d d 


Lackawanna 





















THE GREATEST VALUE 


Offered for 1908 
in High Grade Cars 


Mora SIXES 


You can prove it to your own satisfaction. fl 
Get our catalogue and the others, cut out high sounding generalities, reduce the claims of 
each to a concrete tabulation of mechanical advantages, compare advantages, then prices; but one 


decision possible. The Greatest Value Offered for 1908 in High Grade Cars. 

















RACYTYPE $3500 TOURER $3600 


MORA MOTOR CAR CO. 


8MORA PLACE, NEWARK, NEW YORK 
New York Branch, Broadway cor. 52nd Street 
















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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PNASHVIL Le 
Jc HATTANOOGA 





Vacation Trips| 


A Combination of 


Water and Rail] 


Circular Tour Tickets, covering the route as above eut- 














lined, afford a vacation trip of unusual attractiveness. 
— 


Southern Pacific 
STEAMSHIPS 


Magnificent new 10,000-ton ships— 
luxurious accommodations— 
between 


New York and New Orleans 


Either direction, returning all rail to starting point. 











Ask nearest Agent for particulars. 
L. H. Nutting, G.P.A., 349 Broadway, New York 
} or any Southern Pacific Agent. 








SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 


It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you ever 
putin yout ee ne highest class—it stands all by 


Itself, the KING of mixtures. 


A tobacco that your women folks will like to 
have you smoke at home—You may never have 
known the luxury of a pipe smoke before. 


Send 1 0 CEN T p—— bye. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
* 132 Reade Street, New York 














THE 
BUTTONS 
ARE 
MOULDED 
FROM 









SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON-IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 














HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
1S GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 



















IT’S THERE THE BUTTONS AND 
Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
on receipt of price FOR USE ON THIS 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |]| Hose supporTER 
BOSTON ONLY. 























Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CrystaL DOMINO SUGAR 


oo CmrsTAL 


pomine 


SUGAR 


White Frost 


Refrigerators 


The delight of ev nousewife, because of its absolute 
cleanliness; because it is a handsome bit of furniture, finished 
in spotless white ename 1, inside and out. Not a bit of wood 
in its construction. Most Sanita neatest, sweetest, clean- 

best Re frige rator made, i 


, 

White Frost Sunitary So Fodor ark with Revolving 

v ie Very economical of ice. Convenient 

in shape, ve ell y », freight prepaid to your station, at trade discount, 
if your dealer doesn’t handle them. 


METAL STAMPING CO., 525 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich 








LOF TIS SYSTEM 


ma[ FOR WEDDING AND COMMENCEMENT GIFTS 


Send for our reer ogg 4 illustrated 1908 catalog containing 1500 beautiful reproductions of all that is correct and 
attractive in Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry. Then, in the privacy of your home or office, select whatever you desire. 
the goods you wish to see. If you like them, pay one-fifth the price on delivery 
We Send on Approval and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. We make your credit as good 
as the millionaire’s and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices. We make $5 or $10 do the work 
that $50 does in a cash store, and give a written guarantee of value and quality, Catalog free. Write today. 
It will pay better than stocks, bonds or savings bank interest, for Diamonde 
Invest i ina Diamond. ; nerease in value 10 to 20% annually, and your security is absolute, If 
if » 











scgp vente te 8 Diamond or Watch 
niversarie: ees R08. 


LOFTi 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT 
ON THE BRUSH 
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‘COLGATE'S 


hel A 








ANTISEPTIC 


My avnyye 


Py 


CREAM 


eo, antiseptic—more conven- 
ient, more efficient, and less wasteful 
than powder. The Colgate quality in another 


ORIGINAL COLGATE PACKAGE 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806, New York, U.S. A. 
Makers of the world-fSamed Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powder and Perfume. __ 
The name “ Colgate’ on Soaps, Powders and Perfumes corresponds to the Sterling Mark on Silver, 











MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 














Bolom =le>.< 












9 
se 

When Mennen’s was first intro- . 

duced it made a hit cialis 
and was then and is now specially 
recommended physicians 
everywhere as perfectly pure 
and safe. It has proven a@ sum- 
mer necessity, a boon for comfort 
of old and young. 


MENNEN’S 
BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 

prevents and relieves Cha 
pins. Chafing, Prickly 
Heat, Sunburn,and all skin 
troubles of summer. After 
bathing and shaving it is 
delightful; in the nursery, 
indispensable. 

‘or your protection the 
genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the **Box 
that Lox,”’ with Mennen’s 
face on top. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 80,196. Serial No. 
1542. Sold everywhere, or 
by mail 25 cents. Sample 

oe. 


Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) 

Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the 

scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 











Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


















of the many reasons why wa (’ 
you should always say—“‘4711 White 
Rose” when you buy soap. 

It is real, pure glycerine soap—not 
glycerine in name only—and you do not 
need to be told the soothing and bene- 
, ficial effect of glycerine on the skin. 

Its perfume has no equal and leaves 
behind a very delicate and refined odor. 
FERD. MULHENS, Cologne o/R, Germany. 
U. 8. Branch, 

MULHENS & KROPFF, 
298 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
Send 15 cts. in stamps for full size sample cake. 


Good-bye.” 
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—AINSLEE’S FOR JUNE— 


‘“‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’? 








MAGAZINE has been con- 

IF sistently supplying its readers with what 

they themselves voluntarily testify to be 

the highest quality of fiction, and it con- 

tinues to do it in spite of the hard times. 

Indeed, it may be truly said that, since the 

financial disturbances last autumn, AINs- 

LEE’S has never been so good uniformly. The June 

number is going to be up to this standard. It opens 
with a complete novel by 


W. A. FRASER 


which he calls “Zhe /nternatzonal.” It is an excit- 
ing story with a profound love interest and contains a 
description of a match race between two horses owned 
respectively by an Englishman and an American, one of 
the best that we have ever read. 





Among the short storiesis a thrilling love tale of the sea by 
Ralph D. Paine who has established a reputation for this type of 
fiction. His stories are always popular, and ‘‘/ohn Janvin, Ship- 
master’’ is one of his very best. 

Another Western tale by Steel Williams, entitled “‘7ze Love 
Eyes of Trina,’’ will be in the June table of contents. Mr. Wil- 
liams has appeared exclusively in AINSLEE’s and will continue to 
do so. He has displayed a real genius for this kind of fiction. 

A very delightful story with a child interest for grown-ups is 
Fanny Kemble Johnson’s tale, entitled ““7he Draw,’’ as fine a 
story of its kind as we have ever published. 

Other short stories will be by Austin Adams, Frederick M. 
Smith, Owen Oliver, Johnson Morton, Carter Goodloe and 
Margarita Spalding Gerry. 

A special feature of the June Number will be an article by 
Rupert Hughes, entitled ‘First Aids to the Unmusical,’’ in which 
Mr. Hughes tells how people who love music but are not educated 
musicians may have all the advantages of the latter. 








Price, 15c. per copy. Subscription, $1.80 per year 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Is Your 
Appetite 
Tired? 


Here’s the awakening! 
Here’s savor that will delight: 
Nutrition you will relish. 





A clean, pure food, made on honor 
by scientific methods. 


By every law of health and hygiene best for your diet and happiness. 


Just add hot water and serve 


At any hour of any day, 21 whole- 
some kinds await your enjoyment. 


Gamplella. TOMATO SOUP 


If you can't get Campbell’s Soups from your grocer, 


please send us his name and ress. 
The ‘‘Campbell Kids’’ in our Free Booklet, No. 9. 





. Send postal. 
What's a Campbell Kid? 
; lesh and brains and vim; 
Straight and strong the whole day long, Joseph Campbell Company 
And this to nourish him: Department 9 
Campbell’s Soups Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 














Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 





40 H.P. 1908 “FIAT” CAR 


COMPLETE, $6000.00 


1908 PRICES 
15 H.P. Shaft drive, 4 cylinder Chassis, - $3500.00 
25 H.P. Shaft drive, 4 cylinder Chassis, - 4500.00 
40 H.P. Chain drive, 4 cylinder Chassis, - 5000.00 
45 H.P. Chain drive, 6 cylinder Chassis, - - - 6000.00 
60 H.P. Chain drive, 4 cylinder Chassis (Kaiser Cup), 7250.00 


THE ABOVE ARE TURIN FACTORY PRICES AND INCLUDE DUTIES, 
FREIGHT AND PACKING CHARGES. ‘ 





Touring Bodies, $1000.00, Closed Bodies, $1500.00 





BROADWAY, FROM 58th TO 59th STREETS, NEW YORK 
N. E. Branch, 885 Boylston St., Boston 


Responsible Agents Wanted In All Principal Cities 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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THe Doctor says ‘‘drink peer” to the weak and the 
convalescent. To those who need strength—need a food and 


a tonic, If it is good for them, isn’t it good for you? 





The virtue of beer does not lie in the alcohol. There 


is only 3% per cent. of that. 


It lies in the malted barley—a digested food. And in 


the hops—a tonic and an aid to sleep. 


It lies, too, in the fact that the drinking of beer flushes 
the system of waste. So would water, of course, if one 


drank enough of it. But you don't drink water like beer. 


‘ When beer is pure there is nothing more healthful. And 


Schlitz beer is pure. It brings no after-effects, no biliousness. 


But better go without beer than to drink the wrong beer. 


That is why the Doctor generally says ‘‘Drink Schlitz.” 







Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown ts branded Schlitz. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 


ell the substitutor:; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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J.J - GOULD “og 


““One touch of harmony makes the 





whole world kin.” 


HE Phonograph would never have become the great 
popular entertainer it is but for Edison. He made it 
desirable by making it good; he made it popular by 


making it inexpensive. 


The EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


has brought within reach of all, entertainment which formerly 
only people of means could afford. It has even displaced 
more expensive amusements in homes where expense is not 
considered. 


THE NEW RECORDS FOR MAY 


are the work of artists of reputation. Each is perfect of its kind and many of 
your kind are included. You can hear them at any Edison store 
April 25th. Get of your dealer, or of us, THe SupPLEMENTAL 
CaTALoGug, listing all the new May Records, THe PHonocraM, 
describing each Record in detail, and the CompLeTECATALOGUE, 
= which lists all Records now obtainable for the Phonograph. | 
QEdinm, |= NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 38 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N.J. 7 











Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The No. 2 Folding 
ocket Brownie 


The Kodak simplicity and the Kodak daylight loading features are all embodied 
in the Pocket Brownies. Made in the same factory and by the same skilled work- 
men who manufacture the Kodaks they have in them a quality that would not be 
possible under any other conditions. They are not made of the most expensive 
material but they are carefully made by perfect machinery in large quantities and 
each one must undergo the regular Kodak inspection. They are not expensive 
but they stand the one and all important test, they work. Their equipment is such 
that they are perfectly adapted to snap-shots or time exposures and the amateur 
may, by providing a Dollar Brownie Developing box, do his own developing with- 
out a dark-room ; or may leave it to another—just as he chooses. 

The No. 2 Folding Pocket Brownie makes pictures 24 x 3% inches, loads in daylight with East- 
man N. C. Kodak film for 6 exposures, has a meniscus lens of 4% inch focus. Has our Improved 
Pocket Automatic Shutter with iris diaphragm stops, has a reversible finder and two tripod .sockets. 
By means of the automatic focusing lock it may be used either as a fixed focus or a focusing camera 
as desired. Measuring buc 1% x 35-16 x 6% inches and weighing but 16 ounces it is in every sense 
a pocket camera. Handsomely finished and covered with the finest imitation leather. Durable, 
sensible, practical, inexpensive to operate. PRICE, $5.00. 


Ask your dealer or write us for “ The Book of the Brownies,’’ free. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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